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[The response to the prelimimary notice published in the July 
number of the Nineteenth Century, which is here repeated, has been, 
and continues to be, so satisfactory as to warrant the confident belief 
that the proposed Association may ve. 7 shortly be established. It is 
intended that a public meeting shall be called as soonas the holiday 
season is over, probably in the month * October, at which definite 
proposals may be submitted for adoptiun. Due notice of the time 
and place of such meeting will of course be given, and meanwhile a 
further instalment of signatures is here added to the first list, which 
is republished for convenience of reference. 


Epitor Nineteenth Century. | 













THE LESSONS OF THE WAR 






A PROPOSED ASSOCIATION 






Ir is proposed to set on foot an Association having for its object 
to fix public attention steadily upon some of the most important 
lessons taught by the South African War. 

Foremost among such lessons are :—(1) the necessity for 
examining the condition of the defences of the Empire and their 
administration by the public offices charged therewith, and (2) the 
need for conducting the business of the country, as administered by 
all the various Departments of State, upon ordinary business 
principles and methods. 

The undersigned agree to join such an Association—which 
would be in effect a Committee of Vigilance for considering and 
promoting administrative reform—provided that a sufficient response 
be made to this preliminary notice. The names of others willing 
to join it may be sent to the Editor of the Nineteenth Century, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C., during the month of August. 
















Tue Eart or RoseBery. 
Tue Eart or LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
Tue Eart or Rosse. 
THe Eart or CLANWILLIAM. 
Vor, XLVIII—No. 282 
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Viscount PEEL. 

Tue BisHor or Lonpon, 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 

BisHop Brinpiez, D.S.O. 

Lorp BrytTHswoop. 

Sir Jonn Wotre Barry, K.C.B. 

Sir Wemyss Rerp. 

Con. Str Howarp Vincent, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P. 

Lrt.-Gen. Sir ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G. (Agent-General for Victoria). 

Tue Hon. Epmunp Barton (Delegate from Australia). 

Tue Hon. Sm Partie Oaxtey Fysu, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for 
Tasmania), 

Sr ArtHur Brecn, K.C.M.G. 

Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B. 

Sir J. Buunpewn Marte, Bart., M.P. 

Smr Lewis McIver, Bart., M.P. 

Sm Epwarp Carsutt, Barr. (Past President of Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers). 

Sir Henry Cunnineuam, K.C.LE. 

Sm Henry Trueman Woop (Secretary Society of Arts). 

Sm H. Cameron Gut, Bart., M.P. 

Cou. A. Contins, C.B. 

Sir Fortescue Fuannery, M.P. 

Mr. Ep. Boutnois, M.P. 

Mr. A. H. Brown, M.P. , 

Mr. Frep. L. Coox, M.P. 

Mr. VauGHAN Davies, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. Annotp-ForstEer, M.P. 

Mr. Tyrrett Gites, M.P. 

Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Mr. W. Tupor Howe tt, M.P. 

Caprain H. M. Jessen, M.P. 

Gen. J. W. Lauris, M.P. 

Cou. WynpHAM Murray, M.P. 

Mr. E. Prycs-Jones, M.P. 

Masor Rascu, M.P. 

Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Q.C., M.P. 

Masor-Gen. Russect, M.P. 

Mr. W. E. Tuompson-Snarre, M.P. 

Sr T. Wricutson, Barrt., M.P. 

Mr. Huau Bett. 

Mr. Henry Brrconenovucn (President Macclesfield Patriotic Association). 

Mr. Henry A. Buyrua. 

Mr. KE. M. Denny. 

Mr. Leverton Harris. 

Mr. W. 8S. Litty. 

Mr. Srpney Low. 

Mason McCrea (Managing Director Army and Navy Stores). 

Mr. J. B. THorneycrort. 

Con. Farrrax RHopes. 

Mr. JosrrnH SHaAw. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Sremens (Past President Electric Engineers). 

Mr. Frank Dicxsegr, R.A. 

Mr. J. D. Ress, C.LE. 

Mr. Cuantes G. Mrnnes GASKELL. 

Mr. Hersert PRAED. 

Mr. James KNowLes. 











































[Membership of the Association will entail no pecuniary liability, and is to convey 
no significance whatever ag to party politics Ep. Nineteenth Century.] 
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FURTHER SIGNATURES. 


NAME. 


DvuKE oF ABERCORN 

Lorp Boston 

Eart or Cork AND OnRERY. 

Eart OF EGERTON 

Eart GREY 

EARL OF JERSEY 

Lorp LECONFIELD. 

Viscount LLANDAFF 

Eart or Mayo 

Eart ofr Meatu 

Lorp PIRBRIGHT 

EARL OF STAMFORD. 

Masor-Gen. Sir Epmunp Du CANE, 
K.C.B. 

Sir Cuarues Expiort, K.C.S.I. . 

Rr. Hon. Sir Henry Fowter, M.P. 

Sm Rosert Girren, K.C.B.. 

Rr. Hon. Sir FRANcIS JEUNE . 

Sm Water Peace, K.C.M.G. 


(Agent-Gen. for Natal) 
Sie Srpyney Surpparp, K.C.M.G. 
Hon. Str Horace Tozer, K.C.M.G. 
(Agent-Gen. for Queensland) 
Sir James Buytu, Bart. ‘ 
Sm Joun G. 8. Krxtocn, Barr., 


M.P. 

Sm CuruBert Peer, Barr. 

Sir FreDERiIcK Pottock, Bart. 

Sir EpmunpD VERNEY, Bart. . 

Sm CuHartes Wonsevey, Bart. 

Sr Artuur ARNOLD 

Srr SeurreE BANCROFT . 

Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN 

Sir Douatas STRAIGHT 

Sim Henry Be = MP. (Presi- 
dent Y.M.C.A.; business man) 

Hon. A. DE —) Eaerton, M.P. 

Sypney Gepae, M.P. 

GrorGe Harwoop, (for 
Bolton) 

R. W. Perks, M.P. : , 

Hon. W. F. D. Smirn, M.P. . 

M. H. SHaw-Srewart, M.P.. 

ALFRED THomas, M.P. 

Cotonen R. WILuttiAMs, 
(Director L. € S. W. Ry.) 

Ligut.-Con. JAMES BAKER (late Min- 
ister of Education and Provincial 
Sec., British Columbia) 

T. 8. Cave (Col. Volunteers) . 

CoLonEL M. CLEMENTI . 


M.P. 


“MP. 


GENERAL CLIVE 
Lievut.-Cox. F. M. Drury 


Lrevut.-Con. Epwarp L. Duranp 


ADDRESS. 
Hampden House, Green St., 
Hedsor, Maidenhead. 

40 Charles St., Berkeley Square, W. 


W. 


| 7 St. James’s Square, 5.W. 


1 Connaught Place, W. 
Osterley Park, Isleworth, etc. 
9 Chesterfield Gardens, W. 

6 Carlton Gardens, S.W. 
Palmerston, Straffan, Ireland. 
83 Lancaster Gate, W 

42 Grosvenor Place, W. 

15 St. James’s Place, 8. W. 

10 Portman Square, W. 


Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon. 
Wolverhampton. 

9 Bina Gardens, 8. Kensington, 8. W. 
79 Harley St., W. 

26 Victoria St., S.W. 


15 West Halkin St., S.W. 
1 Victoria St., S.W. 


| 33 Portland Place, W. 


Rousdon, Lyme Regis. 

48 Gt. Cumberland Place, W. 
Claydon House, Winslow. 
Wolseley Hall, Stafford. 

45 Kensington Pk. Gardens, W. 
18 Berkeley Square, W. 

39 Portland Place, W. 

164 New Cavendish St., W. 
Derby. 


9 Seamore Place, W. 
House of Commons, 8. W. 


11 Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 
Greenlands, — 
28 Bruton St., 

Bronwydd, C ae 

1 Hyde Park St., W. 


Athenzeum Club. 


Kilworth, Woking. 

United Service Club, 
S.W. 

Guards Club, S.W. 

The Tower House, Weymouth. 


Pall Mall, 


n2 
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NAME. 


Cotonet A. FisHEe ‘“ 
CoLONEL CHARLES JoHN OSWALD 

FirzGERALp, C.B., J.P. 
CoLonEL R. Gorr 


Ligvut.-Con. Jonn Greta, F.R.CS. | 


Lrevut.-Con. E. Gunter, p.s.c. 


manding 1st R.D. Fusilers) 
A. Stewart Harrison (Lieut.-Col. 
V.D. etc.) 


Cotonet Cuas. Lacon Harvey(ret.) 


Masor-Gen. P. D. HENDERSON 


Cecin Q. 
Middlesex R.Z., V.) 


Rear-ApMIrRAtL (ret.) C. JOHNSTONE 


Captain A. W. CuarkK-KENNEDY 
Magsor-Gen. A. CuarK-KENNEDY 
Cotonet H. A. LEwss. : 
Commpr. Epwp. L. LowDEtLt, RN. 
Lievut.-Gen. W. H. MAcKESY 


Magsor S. Froop Paae . 

Captain RicHarp H. Raw SON, 
J.P., D.L. 

Lievut.-Con. C. Ricu (late R.H.A.) 

Lievut.-Cou. E. Rogers (Author 
of ‘ Machine Guns for Volunteers’ 
etc.) 

Lrevt.-Cou. J. E. Sarson (1st V.B. 
Leicestershire Regt.) 

Cotonet H. R. SHELLEY 

Masor-Gen. I. Barnarp SMrrH, 
LS. Corps 

CoLONEL 7 G. B. Sroprorp 

I. Iaco-Tretawny (Major- Gen) . 

CotoneEt I. CAMPBELL WALKER 


Masor-Gen. C. E. Wesser, C.B., 
R.E 


ARTHUR J. WALTER 


Gero. W. ProrHERo, LL.D. (Editor | 


‘Quarterly Review ’) 

KE. T. Coox (Editor ‘ Daily News’). 

W. L. Courtney (Editor ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review ’) 

Oswaup CRAWFURD , 

W. T. Hamsty (Actg. Editor ‘ 
Rock ’) 

ALFRED CHARLES HARMSWORTH 
(Editor ‘ Daily Mail’) 

Rev. Waiter Hosnovuse (Editor 
* Guardian’) 

F. Luoyp (Editor ‘ Statist’) 

G. PaisH (Assistant Editor ‘ Statist ) 

FREDERICK MACMILLAN . 


‘The 


Henriques (Major 1st 
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ADDRESS. 


59 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 
| Dunmore, Eastbourne. 


36 The Avenue, W. Ealing. 


. | Prospect House, Reading. 
Cononet G. J. Harcourt (late com- | 


, 2 Corona Road, Burnt Ash Hill, 


Lee, S.E. 
Hasledene, Exmouth. 


. Junior Naval and Military Club, 


96 Piccadilly, W. 
16 Gloucester Sq., W. 


Graitney, Camberley. 


. Camus, Strabane, Co. Tyrone. 


28 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 

New Lyric Club, Coventry St., W. 

17 Campden House Rd., Kensing- 
ton, W. 

35 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Woodhurst, Crawley, Sussex. 


Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


| Stoneygate Rd., Leicester. 


| 8 Somerset Rd., Ealing, W. 


14 Kensington Square, W. 


| Coldremik, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


Naval and Military Club, 
Piccadilly, W. 
17 Egerton Gardens, 8.W. 


94 


Bearwood. 
24 Bedford Square, W.C. 


61 Russell Sq., W.C. 

11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8. W. 

36 Berkeley Square, W. 

82 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 

51 Cannon St., E.C. 


St. Martin’s St., W.C., and Temple 
Dinsley, Hitchin. 
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NAME. ADDRESS. 
JoHN MuRRAY : | 50 Albemarle St., W. 
Reeinatp J. Surru, Q. C. (Smith, 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
Elder & Co.) 
W. L. Arnsiiz : ° |19 Surrey St., Strand, W.C. 
E. J. ARNOLD . : . |8 Cumberland Rd., Leeds. 


Tuomas J. Barrett (Deputy y| 
Lieut. of City of London) 
CHARLES Wm. BELL, J.P., etc. Jl aetenes Manor, Bellingham, 
| Northumberland (and Army and 
Navy Club). 


Rev. R. A. E. Bet 5 . . 31 Ormond Rd., Burnley, Lanes. 

Dr. EpwArRD BERDOE . : . | Tynemouth House, Victoria Park 
Gate, N.E. 

Epa@ar VY. Bevan . \ ‘ - Hopefield, Hampton - in - Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

Pror. Bonney, F.R.S. . , . 23 Denning Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 

Wo. BousFIELp ; 20 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

W. Powett Breacs, J.P. Sussex. Newham, Steyning. 

CuARLES Bricut, F.R.S.E. . . | 21 Old Queen St., ‘Westminster. 


Rev. R. A. Curr. ‘ ‘ . | Hunstanton. 
Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE | 
WALTER CHARLES CoPELAND . . | 6 Plowden Bldgs., Temple, E.C. 
S. A. CourTauLp . ; . | Bocking, Essex. 
JAMES CroprPeR (ex M. P) . . | Ellergreen, Kendal. 
Pror. T. W. Ruys Davips, Ph. D., | 22 Albemarle St., W. 
LL.D. (Sec. Royal Asiatic Soc.) | 
Cuinton E. Dawkins (late Finan- | 22 Old Broad St., E.C. 
cial Member of Council) | 
Epwarp Dicey,C.B. . . 
Lewis Epmunps, Q.C. | 
T. Muntert Extis (Hon. Sec. Emer- | 28 Essex St., Strand. 
gency Committee, Transvaal War) | 
Rev. T. Fowxer (Vice-Chancellor) . | Oxford. 


29 Piccadilly, W. 


MoreETON FREWEN : ; . | 25 Chesham Place, 8.W. 
Dr. RicHaRD GARNETT 
P. LyTTELTON GELL . . | Langley Lodge, near Oxford. 


H. Witwinexam Gewx (Treasurer | 36 Hyde Park Square, W. 
Paddington Liberal Unionist 
Association) 

Rev. M. G. Guazesproox (Head | 
Master of Clifton) 

James AuGusTus GRANT... . | 19 Lowndes St. 

Water Gray, J.P. (late Mayor of | Oxford. 
Ozford) 

W. H. Grenrecti (ex. M.P. for , Taplow Court, Bucks. 
Salisbury) 

A. W. Haut (ex M.P. for Oxford) | Barton Abbey, Oxford. 

R. Leicester Harmsworts . .,| 2 Harmsworth Buildings, Carme- 

lite St., E.C. 

George Hawkins’ (Chairman | 53 Kingston Rd., Oxford. 
London Board Wholesale Co- 
operative Society, late President | 
Co-operative Congress) 

R. H. Hoparrt, C.B. | 

Wm. Earn Hopason . . . | Devonshire Club, St. James’s. 

ArtHur L. HumpHReys ‘ . | 187 Piccadilly W. 

Henry Kriexce, B.C.L., etc. (late | The Eaves, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Sheriff of Demerara) | 
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NAME. 


C. C. Lacarra (ex M.P. for Dun- 
dee) 

Rev. Epmunp LEDGER . ° 

E. C. Austen LeiaH . ° 


Hon. Duptrey LeIcH . 
Artuur Lucas A ‘ ‘ 
Henry W. Lucy . 


Joun Macponett, C.B., LL.D. (A | 


Master of the Supreme Court) 


H. J. MackinDER (Reader in Geo-. | 


graphy) 
J.J. MACKINDER . . ‘ 
Dr. T. J. MacnaGan 


J. A. R. Marriorr (Lecturer in 


Modern History and Economics | 


at Worcester Coll., Oxon) 


J. Top-Mercer (Vice-Pres. Navy | 


League, and a Magistrate) 
Rev. Harry Mircuect (Hon. 
Canon) 
CuaupE G. MonTEFIORE . ° 
E. VauGHan MorGan 
Matcortm Morris, F.R.C.S. Ed. 
R. A. Mowat (late Judge H.M.B.’s 
Court for Japan) 
Tuos. B. Moxon, F.R.S.S. . 


A. H. Hattam Murray. 

T. Doveras Murray 

Henry Norman 

Barry Pain 

J. Hurry Paumer, J.P., etc. 

Harotp G. Parsons (late M.L.C. | 
Western Australia) 

DE F. PENNEFATHER 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

Pror. Epwarp B. Pouxton, | 
F.R.S., etc. (Hope Professor of | 
Zoology and Fellow of Jesus | 
College, Oxford) 

F. York Powett (Regius Professor | 
of Modern History, — 

W. Fraser Raz. 

Tan RoBERTSON 

J. Forses RoBERTSON 

Rev. Dr. J. Guinness RoGers 

REV. Canon RouTLEDGE 

Dr. R. P. Scort (Hon. Sec. Associa- | 
tion of Head Masters) 

Rev. D. W. Simon, D.D. ., 


M. H. SprecmMann 
H. W. Vere st, J.P. and D.L. 


Pror. 8. H. Vines (President | 
Linnean Society) 
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.|8 Hertford St., Mayfair, W. 
.| 27 Bruton St., W. 
.|42 Ashley Gardens, Victoria St., 






ADDRESS. 
Selham, Petworth 


. | Protea, Reigate. 
.| New Street Square, Fetter Lane, 
EB ’ 






S.W. 
28 Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


Christ Chureh, Oxford. 





.| Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
. | 9 Cadogan Place, 8. W. 


| New College, Oxford. 


73 Seymour St., Hyde Park, W. 
(and Scotsbank). 
Vicar of Prescot. 


12 Portman Square 


. | 8 Harley St., W. 


Reform Club, S.W. 


Broad Ing, Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire. 


. | 49 Montague Square, W. 
. | 9 Stratton St., Piccadilly, W. 
. | Kitcombe Farm, Alton, Hants. 





Seafield, Great Yarmouth. 
| Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 


| Calveley Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire. 
| Hill Side, Egham. 


| Christ Church, Oxford. 
| 


. | Reform Club. 
| 92 Great Russell St., W.C. 


. | 109 Clapham Common, 8.W. 
. | St. Martin’s, Canterbury. 


Parmiter’s School, Victoria Park, 
N.E. 


. | Principal and Professor, University 


College, Bradford. 


. | 21 Cadogan Gardens, 8. W. 
.| Aston Hall, Sheffield. 


| Oxford. 
| 
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NAME, 


Wittiam Vivian (Vivian Gray ¢ | 
Co.) } 

J. Douatas WALKER, Q.C. . 

Rev. Dr. Epmoxp WaARRE (Head | 
Master of Eton) 

Junius WERNHER . 

Pror. J. WERTHEIMER, BSe., ete. 

ARNOLD HENRY Waits. 

Hon. T. H. Warreneap, M.L.C.| 
Hong Kong 

A. Sepewick Wooxtey (Cape Govt. 
Surveyor) 

W. Basin WorsFronp 

JACQUES ABADY 

M. J. Acapy, Bis.L. ° 

Proressor Wma. Grytis ADAmMs, 
F.R.S. 

A. W. Apams, M.A. 


HERBERT AINSWORTH , 


PortLAND Boarp AKERMAN 


JOHN ALDRED r 
Horace ALDRICH . 


Winu1am ALLEN 


G. G. ANDERSON 

Jas. F. ANDERSON . 

JoHN N. ANDERSON (Solicitor and | 
Provost of Stornoway) 

E. Cotninewoop Anprews, M.D. 

Jas. ANDREWS, M.D. 


Witniam Arnot, B.A. 


ALFRED WITHALL ASTON 
L. F. Austin 
Cuas. C. ATCHISON. 


Rev. Epwarp W. BapGer, M.A.. | 


CHARLES Baker (formerly Lieut. 
lst Battalion Leicestershire 
Volunteer Rifles) 

G. A. BARKLEY 

ALEX. BAXTER 

T. P. Beppors 

A. H. BencHer, ARIB.A. . 

W. D. Betcuer ’ 

RicHarRD ATKIN BENTON 

Rost. B. Berry 

W. B. M. Bro 


. Precision 


.| 110 Finchley Rd., N W. 


!1 Prince Arthur Rd., 


97 Chesterton Rd., 


OF THE WAR 


ADDRESS. 
185 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


Queen’s Gate Gardens. 


Kton College, Windsor. 


| Bath House, Piccadilly. 


| Technical College, Bristol. 
2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 


Royal Colonial Institute, North- 


umberland Avenue. 


. 2 Pump Court, Temple. 


Works, 81 Page St., 
Westminster, S.W. 
King Edward’s School, 


ham. 


Birming- 


King Edward’s School, Birming- 


ham. 

160 Dashwood House, E.C., and 7 
and 8 Mercantile Buildings, 
Johannesburg. 


. Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 


4.C. 


. 88 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
. | St. 


Margaret's, Hill, 
Sussex. 
25 Windham Rad., 


Birmingham. 


Burgess 


Edgbasiox 


.| 8 Elsworthy Rd., N.W. 


38 Charleville Rd., W. 
| Stornoway. 


Hampstead, 
N.W. 


. 31 York Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 


ham. 


.| Warnford Court, E.C. 


2 Pandora Rd., W. Hampstead, 
N.W. 

King Edward’s School, 
ham. 

12 The Crescent, Leicester. 


3irming- 


Reform Club. 
94 Brondesbury Villas, N.W. 


. Redvers House, 238 Edgware Rd. 


12 Lawn Rd., Hampstead. 

98 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St. 
Cambridge. 

6 Park St., Camden Town, N.W. 
58 Cadogan Place, 8.W 
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NAME. 


W. BiuackFrorD ; 
Epwarp HEnry BLAKENEY . 
ALFRED W. 
G. Brown ‘ 
E. CaBLe (Merchant) 


BrinD 


Rev. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
F. R. CAMPBELL. 


W. D. CampBELL . 
E. Stuart CHAPMAN 


F. Tatrourp CHATER 

Ropert H. CuappERTON 

GrorGeE CoHeEn, M.B. (Surg.- -Lieut. 
lst Volunteer Battalion Middle- | 
sex Regiment) 

W. E. Coutier, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

E. G. ConstTanTINE , 


T. W. Coupe . 
Rosert C. Cowan 
R. Hrpepistey Cox. 
ALFRED J. CRAWLEY 


ALFRED C. CRONIN. 


S. Cross 

H. 8. CUMBERLAND 
JAMES DANGERFIELD 
A. §. Davey. 

I. Hinaston DAvrey 
Louis Davipson 


F. Prircuarp Davies, M.D. 
W. J. S. Davis 


Dr. CHARLES Davison . 


R. D. Dixon . é 

Frep. T. Etwortuy 

J. A. Eversten (Capt. Volunteers) . 

Tuomas FEraRNHEAD, M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P. 

Tuomas Fippes, M.D., ete. 

GerorGE Ropert Fire . 


T. P. Fiecis, A.R.1.B.A. 
JAMES FLEMING, Junior, J.P. 
W. H. Forster 


Winuiam Oakiry FREencH 

Jos. FrYNNEY : : 

W. D. Garnsrorp, JP. (Yorks and 
Lincolnshire) 

Wma. GARDEN. 
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ADDRESS. 


. | 80 Brook Green, W. 

. | Sandwich, Kent. 

. 19 Madeley Rd., Ealing, W. 
. | Chilhampton, Salisbury 


Sea Grove, Dawlish (till Novem- 
| ber, and after c.o. Bird and Co., 
| _ Calcutta). 


. | Hook Memorial Church, Leeds. 
. | Red 


Lion, Johnstown, 


Ruabon. 


near 


. 91 Lansdowne Rd., W. 
. | 6a South Side, Clapham Common, 


S.W. 


. | The Oxford House, Bethnal Grn., E. 


Castle Wood, Penicuik. 
17 Grand Parade, Harringay, N. 


Kent County Asylum, Maidstone. 
'17 St. Ann’s Square, Manches- 
| ter, : 

Sunnyside, Ridgeway, Enfield, N. 


Craigiebield, Penicuik. 
. | Wellington Club, 8. W. 


2 Grove Terrace, Old Fillebrook 
Rd., Leytonstone, E. 


. Kensington Palace Mansions, De 


Vere Gardens, W. 

Oxton Hall, Birkenhead. 

23 Rood Lane, E.C. 

Bilston, Staffordshire. 

22 Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 

22. Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 

108 Palmerston Buildings, 
Broad St., E.C. 

Kent County Asylum, Maidstone. 

23 Noel Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

16 Manor Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

4 Stockwell Park Walk, S.W. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 

31 Bold St., Warrington. 

8 Central Beach, Lytham. 


Old 


Urmston. 

11 Palace Gardens Terrace, Ken- 
sington, W. 

10 Campden Hill Square, W. 

Kilmory, Shelmorlie, Ayrshire. 

Acton House, Felton, Northum 
berland. 

41 Haymarket, S.W. 

168 Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 

Skindleby Hall, Spilsby. 


Outershill, Penicuik. 
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NAME, 


Freperic Grisson (Analytical 
Chemist) 
R. C. Gueep, F.S.I. 


CHARLES J. 8. Gop 
Wa. Wynn Goopricn, J.P. . 
E. Goopwry, B.A. . 


JOSEPH GORDON GORDON 
W. M. Gorpon ; ; 

M. G. Grant, M.A. 
Epwarp Gray, M.B. ete. 
CLIFFORD STANLEY GRIFFITH 
WALTER GRIFFITH . 

G. R. Gunton 

A. W. Hatt . 

F. W. Harspor 

Cyrit G. Hart 


CuHARLEs H. Hearn, M.A. 


Wici1AmM Hemmant 

Evan D. HERBERT 

F. T. S. Hoveuron, M. A. 
R. H. Hume, M.A.. ; 


S. W. Hunt (Timber Merchant) 
Hersert G. Ipperson, A.R.I.B.A. 
AnDREW IREDALE, C.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘ORDINARY BUSINESS PRINCIPLES’ 


In compliance with a request for more information as to the scope 
and meaning of the phrase ‘ordinary business principles’ used in 
this Review in connection with the subject of Administrative Reform, 
the following ‘ interpretation clause’ has been drafted and submitted 
by the Editor to the criticism of the high authorities upon business 
matters whose remarks are subjoined. 


The words ‘ordinary business principles’ should, in this con- 
nection, comprise and indicate at least three main and cardinal 
points of conduct without due observance of which any business is 
likely to go astray: (1) Personal vonpenstnility, (2) Payment by 
results, (3) Promotion by merit. 

(1) By personal responsibility is meant a system and a method 
by which the business conduct and action of every individual 
employee can be clearly and directly traced to that individual by 
the employer, who is thus put into a position to reward or blame, 
promote or dismiss individual men from the lowest to the highest. 

(2) Payment by results means that the whole outcome and 
condition of a business must be taken into account in settling or 
resettling from time to time the terms of all contracts, which should 
seldom be made for long periods but should be subject to revision 
if necessary as a consequence of frequent balances. 

(3) Promotion by merit explains itself and is the only sufficient 
guarantee for efficiency and against lethargy and sloth. Such anti- 
businesslike practices as promotion by mere seniority are of course 
condemned by this principle, which ensures a constant flow of 
energy and competitive force. 


I 
From Sir James Blyth, Bart. 


There must be few business men in the Kingdom who would not 
readily approve of the definition of the term ‘ordinary business 
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principles’ contained in your editorial letter, even though varying 
in their ideas regarding their practical application. 

While recognising the difference between private businesses and 
the administration of the affairs of this great realm, I am hopeful 
that some experiences of the former may help in suggesting a method 
whereby personal responsibility, payment by results, and promotion 
by merit can best be applied when we are called upon to ‘ put our 
house in order,’ owing to the great awakening caused by the campaign 
in South Africa. 

How to introduce the best business habits into the Government 
of the country appears to me one of the most urgent as well as the 
most difficult problems of to-day. 

If it were possible to make the welfare of the nation— by which 
I mean efficiency in the highest sense in transacting its business—a 
question, so to say, of self-interest such as would obtain by paying 
officials of every grade in our public departments according to the 
benefit accruing from their labours, as is the case in private com- 
mercial concerns, the numberless suggestions and inventions which 
would be constantly put forward for the good of the public would be 
beyond comprehension, besides the priceless advantage of alertness 
for every emergency. 

We have all heard much of the War Office having been asleep 
when hostilities broke out, yet assuming for the moment this were 
true, was not its comatose condition to an extent comprehensible ? 
With no great campaign since the Crimea, and with no personal ad- 
vantage in view, what incentive was there to brain-exertion or to 
some of the Staff to put themselves perchance in opposition to others 
by advocating greater efficiency and greater preparedness in army 
organisation ? 

If they had the consciousness that the adoption of their sugges- 
tions would mean a share of the benefit they were bringing about i in 
the hope of an increased income to themselves, there would be less 
anxiety about giving offence or arousing antagonism. It is indeed 
under such conditions of payment by results that the constructive or 
inventive faculty comes completely into play. 

Many would properly scorn the idea that they were not doing 
their best regardless of personal profit, nevertheless, while satisfied 
that the highest motives animate their services to the State, I am 
equally convinced that were an augmented income in prospect, 
whether it came through greater departmental efficiency or economy, 
their best would become a better best still, and they would be giving 
to the State ten times as much as they would receive. 

The great disadvantage, if not evil, of the many establishments 
nowadays taken out of private hands and converted into limited 
liability companies is that the business capabilities which created 
them are not as continuously in requisition as heretofore. 
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Capital is the great, if not the sole, end kept in view, to build up 
which the profits are now mainly devoted, while the management is 
often entrusted to officials with fixed income, whose remuneration 
forms but a trifling proportion of the profits of the concern, yet who 
take the place of the brains which were the all in all during its 
earlier years of expansion or development. 

In many of our large commercial undertakings converted into 
public companies there are almost any number of literary or scientific 
or legal men, but too few real men of business who will devote that 
constancy of attention and labour, that persistent plodding, which 
are so difficult to obtain from any but the real men of business. 
Others in general only look for a preferential interest on their 
investment, but are incapable of those large and brilliant ideas 
which, combined with persistent grappling with details, are, after 
all, the essence of successful organisation in the field, factory, or 
warehouse. 

I have always felt that, instead of a fixed honorarium to directors 
and managers, it would be wiser to make their remuneration propor- 
tionate to dividend—say, for example, that 5,000/. should be put aside 
for the directorate, providing the dividend on ordinary shares was 
five per cent., 6,000/. if six per cent., and so on by a sliding-scale 
process. Had such a system been general during the last decade, it 
could not have had other than a beneficial influence on the dividends 
of our great railway and other public companies. 

To paraphrase the saying of Tacitus, men do not lend but 
giwe themselves to business or affairs of the State when payment 
by results is the rule. How many ‘considering caps’ would 
be promptly put on by the heads, and subordinates too, of all 
departments! How many fruitful ideas now dormant or undefined 
would develop into innumerable well-considered plans for the common 
advantage ! 

I have in mind a highly successful business of which I have 
known something from the day of its inception, over forty years ago, 
in which during its earlier and more progressive stages there was not 
one employee whose salary amounted to a direct payment of 200/. 
per annum, yet the income of many of those interested in the 
general result rose in a remarkably short space of time to six, eight, 
ten, twelve, or fifteen hundred a year, owing to the enterprise 
awakened by their participation in the profits which brought all that 
was good out of every individual. 

The utmost efficiency of administration and work, at all events 
in any commercial or industrial undertaking, would, in my view, be 
secured by a fixed payment in no case greater than 200/. per 
annum ; all income over and above this sum being based upon a 


system of profit-sharing according to the character of the duties to 
be performed. 
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In these remarks I have in view those only who may be termed 
the brain-workers of the concern. Perhaps at some other time I 
may be permitted to discuss principles and methods that seem to 
me more applicable to those of the staff who may be designated the 
manual or mechanical workers—the wage-earners. 

The question of continuity and permanence of effort in any 
direction, public or private, is one of far-reaching importance. 
Where men put capital only into business their labours are small 
or at best only of a spasmodic character, or indifferently performed, 
perchance not more than will be involved in making a suggestion 
which they think no more about until next dividend day comes 
round. 

Regarding the importance of continuity of labour I may 
mention an incident that came under my observation at the end of 
the fifties. 

A newly established concern had done a most excellent year’s 
trading as regards the volume of business, but when books were 
balanced and stock taken at the end of the year, beyond a small 
interest on the capital employed no profit could be discovered. 
Accountants and financial friends were called in, but two or three 
weeks of search proved fruitless, for still there appeared to be no 
reward for the labour of principals. It was therefore determined to 
take stock and balance again at the end of the next quarter, without 
waiting for the close of another year, when only the legitimate 
profit of three months’ successful trading was found. The same 
process was gone through and with a like result three months later, 
by which time it was clear that the profits had in the first instance 
been lost sight of in the laudable desire to extend the business ; 
and from that period the quarterly balancings were found to be so 
easy that they have been continued without intermission for forty 
years, and to the failure to discover profit that year is attributable in 
no small degree the phenomenal success which has ever since 
attended that concern. 

By continued labour in the business to which I allude, and the 
practice which makes perfect, the system of stocktaking and 
balancing has developed into an art, and so simplified has this become 
by experience that twenty-four hours are never known to elapse after 
the quarter has concluded without the books being balanced and 
stocktaking completed. 

The chief advantage of this system is the exact knowledge it 
gives the staff of every detail in connection with the establishment 
and the numberless suggestions that are obtained not only for the 
simplification of books and stock and balancing, but also the develop- 
ment of the business; for the object is of course not merely to acquire 
a knowledge of the profits made, but to determine how further 
expansion may best be achieved. In fact, a fresh crop of ideas is 
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obtainable four times instead of once a year, as the thought of 
balancing for the quarter is never absent from the minds of the staff, 
who daily work to that end. 

Many businesses will of course find it impossible to take stock or 
balance more than once a year, but in order to look facts fairly and 
squarely in the face, I should lay it down as an axiom that a week 
should never be allowed to elapse after the close of the balancing 
and stocktaking period without having a complete return of the 
position, so that the utmost advantage can be speedily taken of 
the daylight thus let in upon the exact condition of affairs. 

There is no reason why books and stocks should not be so kept 
that a couple of days or so would suffice to arrive at the result ; for if, 
as frequently happens, two or three months elapse before a complete 
statement of the case is presented, the opportune moment has gone 
for redressing errors and gauging aright the wisest course of action. 

I have known instances in some commercial houses where it was 
declared to be impossible to get out their balance under a month, 
but where, impressed with these arguments, they have by great 
effort reduced the time to three weeks, then to a fortnight, subse- 
quently to a week and even less, while at the same time gradually 
lessening the labours of their ‘Intelligence Department,’ and by 
the early disclosures of results conferring immense benefits upon 
their concerns. 

It is not a little curious that while the arts and sciences are 
taught with the utmost comprehensiveness in all our great public 
schools, instruction in ‘ business’ forms no part of their curricula. 
Hence, whatever business faculty may be possessed by the youth of 
the country must perforce remain undeveloped, if not unawakened, 
until mayhap years afterwards they are launched upon a commercial 
career. Is it in contradistinction to instruction in the various 
branches of learning or knowledge that, alone of all other subjects, the 
methods, principles and transaction of business require the impetus 
or incentive of self-interest to enable them to be acquired with any 
degree of aptitude by the pupils ? 

I am afraid it is far beyond my power, perchance beyond my 
province, to suggest how our Government departments may be put 
upon the best business footing. I have but endeavoured to outline 
some of the principles inseparable from the successful administration 
of affairs of commerce in the hope that the adoption of some such 
principles may be regarded as applicable to the successful admini- 
stration of the affairs of the Empire. 
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II 
From Sir Wemyss Reid 


My business experience enables me absolutely to attest the value 
of the three principles named by you in your editorial letter addressed 
to me, as essential to the management of affairs on ‘ sound business 
principles.’ 

In the business establishments of which I have had either a practical 
or a theoretical knowledge, the one thing that seemed to be essential 
to the successful working of the complicated organisation has been 
the hand of the master. It is the constant and intelligent pressure 
which this hand applies to the great machine, and the consciousness 
on the part of the servants of all degrees that this pressure is 
behind them and may at any moment be increased in force, that 
make the machine work smoothly and steadily. There is no establish- 
ment, great or small, in which a more or less benevolent despotism 
is not recognised as being the best of all possible forms of govern- 
ment. 

But in great business establishments, and in limited companies, 
as well as in Government offices, the theory of the benevolent 
despotism cannot, as a rule, be carried into effect. No one man can 
control all the departments of a great industrial or commercial under- 
taking of these days, though the late Sir Richard Moon during his 
chairmanship of the London and North-Western Railway came very 
near to doing so. Nor can a board of directors, however efficient, 
supply the place of a personal head of a business, who not only pos- 
sesses unlimited authority, but is working for the benefit not of a body 
of shareholders, but of himself. 

In the case of limited companies, which are closely analogous in 
character to the public service of the nation, another system than 
that of the benevolent despot has necessarily to be employed. 
This is the system of departmental organisation, with the strict 
enforcement of personal responsibility upon the managers of each 
department. 

A board of directors, through its agent the general manager or 
managing director, having appointed to each separate department a 
manager who is believed to be competent, makes that manager wholly 
responsible for the working of his department and for the results 
obtained from it. Within its limits he is supreme, subject only to 
an appeal in certain cases from his decisions to the general manager. 
These cases have exclusive reference to the treatment of the sub- 
ordinates of the department. Otherwise the manager has full control, 
and along with that full control he is required to accept full 
responsibility. If anything goes wrong in the management of 


‘the department, if its financial results are disappointing,-or the 
Vou, XLVIII—No., 282 Oo 
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work turned out unsatisfactory, the manager must bear the conse- 
quences. 

Those consequences naturally differ in proportion to the gravity 
of the faults that have been committed or the failures that have 
taken place; but in the long run no general manager will hesitate 
to remove a departmental manager and appoint another in his place 
if repeated or serious blunders prove that he is unequal to the task 
laid upon him. In the appointment of a successor to a manager 
who is thus displaced promotion in all well-managed establishments 
is not by seniority but by merit. 

The result of this system is of course to establish on the part of the 
managers of departments a strong feeling of personal responsibility. 
They know that they cannot escape from the consequences of any 
failure by pleading either the incompetence of their staff or any mis- 
understanding of the instructions they have received. It is the 
business of a manager of a department to see that his staff is an 
efficient one, and it is equally his business, if he receives orders that 
he cannot execute under the conditions specified, to report that fact 
at once to his superior, the general manager. Unless he has done 
this, he, and he alone, must be held responsible for any failure in his 
department. 

It is obvious, I think, that some system of this kind is essential 
to the success of any great business. How to apply such a system 
to the complicated work of national administration is a problem of 
no common difficulty; but merely to state the problem and to 
direct attention to its essential features is to take the first step, and 
that not a short one, towards its solution. Perhaps I ought to say 
here that it is essential that in all business establishments men hold- 
ing positions of responsibility should be paid the full market value 
of their services. The worst servant, as every employer of labour 
knows, is the servant who is underpaid. What is true of business 
establishments in every other department of labour cannot be untrue 
of those establishments which conduct the business of the State. 
Payment by results is just as essential to good management in 
Government departments as in private life. Until the chiefs of the 
great departments into which each separate branch of the work of 
the Government is divided are made to feel the same sense of per- 
sonal responsibility that is always felt by the managers of any busi- 
ness undertaking, and until this sense of responsibility has been 
stimulated by a knowledge of the fact that their own remuneration and 
position must ultimately depend upon the results of their management 
of the department entrusted to them, we cannot hope to see the work 
of the Empire put upon that ‘ business footing’ of which Lord Rosebery 
has spoken. It is unnecessary to elaborate this point here, or even 
to discuss the means by which the desiréd change can be carried into 
effect. Certain changes in our present system of promotion in the 
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Civil Service and in the conditions on which posts of authority and 
responsibility are held are obviously demanded; but I leave others 
with a greater knowledge of the Government service to deal with 
them. My purpose has simply been to point out the methods which 
are regarded as essential to the successful management of any great 
business. They may be summed up in less than a dozen words: 
personal responsibility, payment by results, and promotion by merit. 


IIL 
From Sir Andrew Fairbairn 


There can be no doubt that the personal responsibility of each 
individual in business is a matter of the greatest importance. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the heads to select subordinates in whom 
they can have implicit confidence. Such being the case, the less these 
subordinate managers are interfered with by the principals the better 
chance there is that they will feel the full weight of the responsibility 
placed on them, and therefore be careful to do nothing which may be 
subject-matter for blame. If, however, the head or heads interfere 
too much with the routine business the subordinates naturally lose 
all sense of responsibility, cease to think for themselves, and simply 
wait for the orders of their superiors. The result is disastrous, as no 
person can take a large view of his business if he attempts to enter 
into details with which those under him are more familiar than him- 
self. I am, therefore, clearly of opinion that personal responsibility 
ought to be insisted on in every single department, whether it be 
that of a manager or of a simple workman. 

As to payment by results, the principle is sound, but it is question- 
able whether it can be often enforced. Piecework is one form of 
payment by results, and yet it is strenuously opposed by the trade 
unions, and can only be resorted to where skilled labour, repetition, 
and industry are required. The ordinary labourer prefers a fixed 
weekly wage, and in most cases it would be difficult to pay him by 
results. 

Finally, promotion by merit is a principle which should be 
carried out in every business. It is in the interest of employers of 
labour to select the best man for any work in hand. It is also 
advisable that promotion should, whenever possible, be made from 
the acting staff, as it encourages the younger ones to exertion if they 
know there is a chance of their being advanced to a higher position 
in their own firm, provided they are fully qualified to deserve 
promotion. 
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IV 
From Sir John Wolfe Barry 


I quite agree with your editorial interpretation of the scope and 
meaning of the words ‘ordinary business principles,’ but in the 
second heading I should prefer to use the word ‘ undertakings’ in 
lieu of or in addition to the word ‘contracts,’ which latter has 
rather special significance and one not very strictly applicable to a 
Government establishment considered as one of supply. I hold that 
any one at the head of a great business house should consider what 
branches of business can or cannot be properly or profitably under- 
taken by the organisation for which he is responsible in view of all 
the circumstances of the organisation as existing or as capable ef 
modification. May I suggest another vital characteristic of ‘ ordinary 
business principles’? I refer to the necessity of keeping au courant 
with what is being done or contemplated by others in similar lines 
of business, and of being well in touch with all probable new 
developments, whether of applied science or of labour-saving 
expedients, not merely in this country but among our world-wide 
competitors. 


Vv 
From Mr. Alfred Harmsworth 


While I entirely agree with your three main and cardinal points, 
I believe that the condition of some of our Government departments 
is merely typical of the growing disinclination of the English mind to 
move with the times. We are suffering from a national self-sufficiency 
that is new and dangerous, especially dangerous in view of the growth 
of the United States and united Germany. Our people, who were the 
pioneers of steam on land and water, and of the telegraph wire over- 
head and under sea, who pushed these inventions all over the world 
against the prejudices of the world, are now the last among civilised 
folk to adopt new inventions, and we thereby lose all the new 
trades that arise out of these inventions. We do not feel their loss 
seriously as yet, because our machine shops are only just beginning 
to realise American and German competition in the trade that we 
made forty and fifty years ago; but if our competitors cut us out in 
the businesses we have, we shall doubly miss the absence of the new 
trades of the world which we have not. I have in a comparatively 
short lifetime seen the Americans capture the greater part of the 
manufacture of printing machinery, with which England once supplied 
the world without America. I know that certain stock optimist 
replies are forthcoming, when from time to time our commercial 
calamities are made public, but no amount of words and explanations, 
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based on theoretical political economy, alter the fact that as the result 
of national self-sufficiency we are marching backwards in other things 
than the reform of our Governmental machine. 






VI 







From Major McCrea 





I quite agree with the three main and cardinal points as ordinary 
business principles which you submit to me for my opinion, but 
should like to add to No. 1 the words and not employing one more 
employee than is absolutely necessary for the business, to No. 2 the 
words and those employees who work best should be best rewarded, 
and to No. 3 after the words ‘ mere seniority’ the further words 
or by mere classification. 











VIL 
From Mr. Henry Birchenough 










As one of the main objects of the Association is the promotion of 
administrative reform, I presume the real question is not the very 
subtle and complicated inquiry, What are the principles which guide 
men in the daily conduct of business ? but the much simpler question, 
What are the general practical principles which underlie the organ- 
ization of the administrative staffs of the most successful private 
undertakings ? 

You have yourself supplied an answer. You state very concisely 
that there are three cardinal principles the neglect of which will lead 
any business to an administrative breakdown. Those principles are :— 

(1) Personal responsibility. 

(2) Payment by results. 

(3) Promotion by merit. 

Subject to certain explanations I am entirely in agreement with 
you as to the fundamental importance of these three points. My 
own varied business experience has taught me the value of each one 
of them, if an administrative staff is to be kept in a state of living 
activity and vigour, and is not to stagnate and become wholly 
inefficient. 

And first with regard to personal responsibility. This is absolutely 
vital. We have seen in so many private undertakings and in the 
transaction of so much public business the complete breakdown of 
the administrative system from the impossibility of fixing responsi- 
bility for certain actions upon any individual. The question, ‘Whom 
can we hang ?’ is acommonplace in the discussion of public adminis- 
tration, and equally a commonplace is the stereotyped reply, ‘No 
one, for no one is individually and personally responsible—it is the 
system that is at fault.’ What is wanted for both public and 
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private affairs is, as you point out, a system ‘ by which the business 
conduct and action of every individual employee can be clearly and 
directly traced to that employee,’ and his personal responsibility be 
brought home to him. 

This does not mean that each individual of a large staff is 
directly responsible to his employer for the work he undertakes, 
Such a principle would reduce an administrative staff to a congeries 
of independent individuals without any subordination or discipline. 
Of course, what happens in practice is that heads of departments 
are personally responsible to the employer—be that employer an 
individual, a board, a corporation, or the State—and that within 
each department and beneath its responsible head is a chain of sub- 
responsibilities, which leads by a series of unbroken links from the 
highest to the lowest member of the staff. The test of successful 
organisation is that there should be no break in the chain, that the 
head of each link should be able to trace clearly the action and 
responsibility of every individual below him. 

The second principle—payment by results—seems to me to 
require rather more explanation before it can be accepted as a 
principle capable of universal application. In the strictly literal 
sense payment by results seems to be only applicable to undertakings 
which exist for the purpose of earning a profit. Obviously in all 
industrial concerns the money payment of the staff and the financial 
obligations undertaken towards the staff must ultimately depend 
upon the success or failure of the working from year to year. Every 
member of the staff knows that his personal position will necessarily 
be affected directly or indirectly by the profit and loss account, and 
if he reflects at all he will do his utmost to make the account 
satisfactory. Take the case of any large ‘general house’ in the City. 
A buyer is given charge of a department and is credited with a 
certain amount of capital with which to work it. If at the end ofa 
year he can show a profit—with an easily realisable and undepreciated 
stock—he is confirmed in his post and some acknowledgment is 
probably made of his: share in the success of the year. If, on the 
other hand, he shows an unsatisfactory balance-sheet he may be given 
one chance of retrieving his position, but a second failure will certainly 
be followed by the transfer of his services to some other sphere. 
And it is just this removability of heads of departments that is the 
saving force of private undertakings. It prevents stagnation and 
ensures a constant flow of vitality and commercialenergy. Payment 
by results, if it is to have free play, presupposes removability. 

The exactly opposite principle is fixity of tenure with periodic 
increments of salary. I believe this system is now almost universally 
condemned by business men except in certain exceptional cases. It 
is felt that one rarely gets the best work out of a man if his position 
is secured by a long engagement. Business firms which formerly 
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concluded engagements with their men have ceased todo so. In 
one very large undertaking with which I am personally connected, 
and in which an exceedingly large staff is employed, no time 
engagements whatever are made with members of the taff. Every 
man knows that the permanence of his position, his financial 
reward, his claim to the favourable consideration of the board for 
gratuity or pension depend entirely upon his zeal and industry from 
year to year. What is the consequence? On the one hand, the 
board, unhampered by any long engagements or time contracts, ‘ sits 
loose’ and can adapt the organisation of its staff to the changing 
needs of the times ; and, on the other hand, the staff has every 
incentive to unremitting exertion. Ido not wish to say that every 
man gives his best work at the crack of the whip and the dig of 
the spur. That would be untrue. But administrators have to deal 
with the average man, whose energy is apt to flag under a sense of 
security, and not with exceptional natures which will ‘spend and 
be spent’ with or without hope of reward. 

The question is, Is it possible to apply this sound commercial 
principle in the organisation of the public services, which do not 
exist for profit earning and which have, therefore, no occasion to 
produce an annual statement of profit and loss? If such application 
is possible—and I believe with considerable limitations it is—it will 
probably be found to lie in the radical modification of the present 
system of practically life-long engagements, with the object of giving 
to the staffs of public departments some of the flexibility and 
adaptability to new needs and demands which are found so advan- 
tageous in private undertakings. I see noreason why the practice of 
short engagements, periodically reviewed, should not be gradually and 
cautiously introduced. It is certain that some means will have to be 
found to add tothe present integrity, loyalty, capacity, and devotion of 
the public services the stimulus to initiative, to higher responsibility, 
and to more active exertion, which they do not at present possess. 

With regard to the third principle, ‘ promotion by merit,’ it does 
not seem to be necessary to add a single line. Surely nowadays in 
offering any word of recommendation one would be preaching to the 
converted. Promotion by merit is the counsel of perfection of every 
administrator, public or private, just as promotion by seniority is 
either a confession of impotence of judgment or a counsel of 
despair. 
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OUR INFANTRY 


THE war in South Africa has shown that the strength of the Infantry 
is not sufficient to meet the requirements for service abroad in time 
of war. If any serious call had arisen during the war we had no 
more Regular Infantry to meet it. 

The increase sanctioned this year is not enough, and it is 
doubtful if recruits will be forthcoming to meet the increase. 

It is well, therefore, to consider whether the Militia cannot be 
so constituted as to provide an effective reserve for service abroad in 
time of war. 

At present the Militia is used to supply drafts to the Line 
battalions by means of what is strangely called the ‘ Militia Reserve,’ 
consisting of a certain proportion of the men in the Militia who are 
allowed to engage for service with the Line in time of war. 

This arrangement seriously cripples Militia battalions, not only 
by reducing their strength at the very time they are wanted, but by 
depriving them of their best men. 

It is submitted for consideration— 

I. That the present Militia Reserve should be abolished. 

Objection.—This Reserve is indispensable in order to keep up the 
strength of the battalions of the Line. 

Reply.—(a) The Militia Reserve was constituted before the 
introduction of the short-service system. I have seen no figures to 
show whether the Army Reserve produced by short service has been 
sufficient to keep up the strength of the battalions serving in South 
Africa; but if not, three years’ service with the colours might be 
extended, and so the numbers of the Army Reserve be increased. 

(6) If the new plan of forming reserve companies of Volunteers 
for service abroad answers, they will supply the place of the Militia 
Reserve. 

II. All future engagements for the Militia should be for 
service at home in time of peace and abroad in time of war. 

Objection 1.—This would entirely alter the constitution of the 
Militia from a force for home defence to an auxiliary force to support 
the Line in time of war. 

Reply.—Admitted ; but this is precisely what is now wanted—for 
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the Volunteers have taken the place of the Militia for home defence ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the Militia is gradually assuming the new 
position. It was used for service abroad in the Crimean War, and 
much more extensively in the present war. But its use is saddled 
by the objectionable condition of volunteering—objectionable, 
because there is no certainty of battalions being available when 
required, and because of the moral pressure which I fear has some- 
times been used to induce battalions to volunteer. 

Objection 2.—The change in the terms of engagement would 
seriously interfere with recruiting for the Militia. 

Reply.—I believe this is not the opinion of Militia officers. 
There has been no difficulty in getting volunteers for the quota of 
Militia Reserve men allowed to each Militia battalion, and the way 
in which whole battalions have volunteered for service in South 
Africa seems to show that there is no disinclination on the part of 
Militia men generally to serve abroad in time of war. The present 
time appears to be an excellent one for introducing the change, for 
there could hardly be any difficulty in obtaining the consent of all 
the men in the Militia battalions now serving abroad to this change 
in the terms of their engagement. 

The change I advocate could be introduced at once, without any 
Act of Parliament, by a declaration from the War Office that the 
* Militia Reserve’ will not in future be drafted to the Line battalions, 
and by allowing any Militia man who wishes it to join the Militia 
Reserve.' In most Militia battalions I believe a great many would 
join, and so gradually whole battalions would be available for service 
abroad in time of war, leaving the change of the terms of engage- 
ment to be made afterwards. 

IIl. A real Militia Reserve should be constituted, composed of 
men who have completed their Militia engagements, so as to form 
depots to keep up the strength of Militia battalions on foreign service. 
I understand that this is being done. 

There are, of course, many points of detail to be worked out, and 
there may be objections which I have not considered ; but the proposals 
I have set out form the main features of the scheme which I have for 
a long time thought to be the only one which can provide a really 
valuable addition to our force of Infantry for service abroad in time 
of war without having recourse to some form of conscription. 


NORTHBROOK. 


1 This was recommended by Lord Wantage’s Committee in 1892. 
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HOW TO BREED HORSES FOR WAR 


Srr WALTER GILBEY has published a timely little book on the subject 
of small horses and their use in war. His idea, of course, is not a 
new one when he tells us that small horses of 14 hands 2 inches are 
in modern war the best, for it has for some years begun to have 
currency abroad, and it hardly needed the recent experience in South 
Africa to prove to the intelligent English mind that the day of heavy 
cavalry mounted on 16-hands chargers was almost as much over as 
that of the knights of Agincourt. I have myself more than once 
discoursed upon this very theme, and insisted on the necessity of 
producing a war-horse capable of more durable service on worse 
rations than any now bred in England, advocating, too, precisely Sir 
Walter’s plan of breeding from Arab sires. Nevertheless the pro- 
nouncement of so high an authority on horse matters as is Sir 
Walter Gilbey is an event of importance, for there is nobody the 
English public listens to more willingly, nor by whom it is more 
ready to be convinced. 

The argument for small horses in war is one capable of almost 
mathematical demonstration. In every campaign horses have 
necessarily to put up with short rations, often with semi-starvation, 
and the horse that can do with the least and worst food lasts the 
lorgest ; and the longest lasting wins. If, then, a small horse can 
maintain himself where a big one starves, doing equal or nearly equal 
work, the small horse is demonstrably the better. Apart from artillery 
and transport, where heavy draught power will always be needed, a 
pony of 14.2, if properly bred—it has been proved in South Africa— 
will do all the work of a horse of 16 hands, and on equal rations 
(where these are scanty) will last twice as long. The small horse, too, 
is easier managed, he is less troublesome to mount under fire and to 
dismount from on the march. This last is no small advantage when men 
are weary. The Bedouins on their raids are constantly up and down, on 
and off their mares, running beside them half the night, and so easing 
and saving them. The small horse, too, is a smaller target to the enemy, 
is easier hidden in the folds of the ground, and is easier stowed on ship- 
board. He needs a less stout rope to tether him, a scantier shelter to 
screen him in rough weather. It is not necessary to have been to the 
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wars to knowthis. Sir Walter Gilbey will find himself in agreement 
with every traveller who has made a serious horse journey in wild lands 
and remembers the shifts he has been put to to keep his mount alive. 

A stronger argument still against big horses is that their great 
size represents a departure from the law of natural horse life. In 
England for the last hundred years and more we have bred for size, 
and under conditions wholly artificial. What we have aimed at has 
been a horse capable of short spells of work on high diet and under 
special training. There is hardly a horse in England who is called 
on to do more than his twenty miles of daily work, certainly none 
that his owner would expect to do it without corn. Now, for short 
work, and fully fed, a big horse will generally be better than a small 
one. He will do it faster and under heavier weights. It has there- 
fore become a maxim with us, ‘A good big horse is better than a 
good little one.’ But short work under high feeding is not the 
condition of serious warfare, and after the first week the big English 
horse finds himself out of it. It is not so much that he is un- 
accustomed to rough diet, insufficient water, and cold-lying in the 
wind and rain, as that he has not for many generations been bred to 
any hardship. His inherited constitution has become soft, his digestive 
power weakened, his vital energy .too little for his frame. His 
muscular strength is of no avail to him there. His bulk is only so 
much more weight to feed and carry. He fails where a smaller 
stouter, soberer beast lives on. 

What, then, practically must we do to get the hardier horse we 
want in war—we who have made up our minds to warfare probably 
for the next fifty years, who are yearly sending armies which must 
be mounted to every corner of the globe, who have need more than has 
any foreign Government of ubiquitous horse supplies constantly ready 
for campaigning ? Mr. Wyndham, in his able defence in Parliament 
lately of the present hand-to-mouth policy of buying horses as need 
required everywhere in the open market, declined to commit the War 
Office to any scheme of State-directed breeding in England. He did 
so on two grounds—first, because the British Isles were a costly place 
to breed in; secondly, because they were too far from the climatic 
centres of the Empire. Our wars, he explained, lay generally far 
away in tropic or sub-tropic lands, where the English-bred horse 
needed acclimatisation before he could be put to his full use. His 
first cost in England would be great, and it would be doubled by the 
cost of shipping him to the seats of war. There was a great deal of 
truth in this argument, and it remained unanswered. It might too, 
I think, have been made more cogent still if Mr. Wyndham had added 
that English prejudice and English interests would probably prove 
fatal to any scheme of breeding conducted on a large scale by the 
Government at home, under the eye of the home public. English 
ideas of horse-breeding are regulated by three conditions. A horse, 
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to be a good horse, must be bred to distinguish himself either on the 
racecourse or in the show ring, or in the hunting field, and a breed 
which should be fit for none of these could not hope for popularity. 
There would always be a tendency to produce, even in a Government 
stud, animals which would take the public fancy and which would so 
be commercially profitable. For use at home nobody in England 
wants a war-horse—that is to say, a horse that without show can do 
simple hard work day after day unstabled, ungroomed and underfed. 
We all love to feed and house and dress our horses well, and the 
police would interfere if we made beasts do on our high roads a tithe 
of what they are called upon to endure in war. Even if there were 
no outcry for humanity’s sake it is certain that the whole sentiment 
of respectable England, which is ruled in such matters by the pre- 
judices of coachmen, harness-makers, and jockeys, would denounce the 
production at public cost of a breed whose sole merit should be its 
adaptability to a life of hardship. Conceive, too, what would be the 
feeling of our sporting world if the Government refused in an 
English military stud to admit the English thoroughbred stallion, the 
English hunting mare, and the English show hackney! Ministries 
have before now lost office for smaller offences. Mr. Wyndham was 
therefore, I think, well advised to commit his department to no such 
experiment. 

At the same time I find it difficult to believe that, if we are in 
truth and earnestness bent on a world policy and a war policy, the 
hand-to-mouth plan is best. If I had any influence with the 
Government—which I have not—I would suggest that, though military 
horse-breeding cannot be indulged in at home, it may be attempted 
with advantage elsewhere within the limits of the British Empire. 
Look at the map of the world. It is everywhere studded with 
English possessions comprising the best breeding grounds to be 
found on the earth’s surface. What reason is there of an economic 
er a political kind why Government studs should not be organised in 
some of these? Canada, West Australia, Basutoland, where could 
we find better? In all land of suitable quality is plentiful and 
cheap, and in all the settlers are used to horse-rearing and are with- 
out the secular prejudices which are our bane at home. Space and 
a free hand could be had in any of them, and the new breed would 
have a local value, inasmuch as Colonial needs are very much the 
same as military needs. Where, too, would be the difficulty in India ? 
Horse-breeding was carried on successfully for centuries in Northern 
India, and has only been ruined within the last fifty years by our 
English folly of trying to increase the size of the native breeds. Once 
this will-o’-the-wisp of a 15.2 cavalry horse abandoned, there is no 
reason military studs in India should fail. The Indian Government, 
I have some reason to believe, is becoming aware of the truth, and is 
only waiting for a clear idea, and perhaps a strong directing mind, to act 
in the right direction. 
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No very great initial expenditure of public money would be 
required for breeding in the way I should like to recommend. The 
studs should be located not on rich grass lands, but on rough, natural 
pastures, for horses to be hardy must be accustomed to poor living, 
and their digestions to a variety of rubbish, with corn only as a sup- 
plement. In most countries of the temperate zones such pastures 
are not difficult to find, and even sometimes in the tropics ; but it is 
a good general rule that only such regions should be chosen for horse- 
breeding on any large scale in which at some season of the year it is 
cold enough to make horses out of doors put on a strong winter coat. 
A dry climate with a hot summer sun and a sharp short winter is the 
ideal one for breeding. In such there would be need of very little 
shelter for the stock, and that of the roughest kind. There is no 
greater mistake, even in England, than to house your breeding stock 
in winter in costly weather-tight brick buildings. 

As to the foundation stock, I would have the mares chosen, as Sir 
Walter Gilbey recommends, of a hardy outdoor breed. I rather 
doubt, however, whether our English forest ponies are the best suited 
to the purpose. Whatever their original blood may have been, it 
has been too long bastardised with every kind of cross breeding in the 
last hundred years to be quite reliable. Our forest ponies have lost 
their uniformity of shape and size, and it would be difficult to get 
together any large number that have not been crossed and recrossed 
with inferior thoroughbreds or still more inferior half-breds. What 
is wanted is a stock that is homogeneous and has been for generations 
leading in all its ancestry an outdoor life. At any rate, for Govern- 
ment studs in the Colonies our forest ponies would be out of the 
question. Far better foundation mares than any English ones could 
be found in the Colonies themselves, care being taken to select, as 
far as possible, the old country stock of each, the longest established 
there and the least ‘improved.’ Personally I have a great belief in 
the South American breeds of Spanish origin, which seem to have 
been the chief foundation stock of Australia. They have been for 
centuries bred under hard conditions in a land of dearths and droughts, 
and, where uncrossed with the English thoroughbred, are of singu- 
larly robust constitution, while the great uniformity of their type 
assimilates them to a wild breed. I consider uniformity of type and 
size a matter of extreme importance in the choice of a breed. The 
reason of this is that the uniformity shows that the natural laws of 
breeding have not, in their instance, been violated. In nature all 
abnormal individuals are eliminated from a breed, those above the 

normal size as well as those below it, for the vital energy of the larger 
ones—that is to say, their digestive power—in times of stress proves 
insufficient for their frames, while the undersized ones have generally 
some congenital weakness ; and thus the type is preserved unvaried. 
A domestic breed should have been treated in the same way and kept 
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uniform for generations if it is to have a guarantee for us of constitu- 
tional fitness. I would recommend, therefore, that in every instance 
where a stud is founded mares ofa definite breed should be chosen, and 
as nearly as possible of the normal height and character of that breed. 

The choice of stallions is a still more important matter. Iam so 
great a believer in old native horse stocks, which in various countries 
have been long isolated under stringent natural conditions, that 
wherever possible I would continue these by breeding with the best 
native stallions. Thirty years ago and more I remember splendid 
studs on the Pampas and in the Banda Oriental which had been made 
out of pure native elements by the intelligent in-breeding of native 
estancieros, herds of many hundreds of mares all of a single type 
and size, and sometimes of a single colour—skewbalds were pre- 
ferred—and all excellently fitted to breed horses for the rough work 
required of them. It would not have been easy by any cross-breed- 
ing to improve those herds. And I imagine the old Cape stock 
could also be perfected on similar lines without the introduction of 
strange blood. In India, however, and wherever the native breeds 
have become impoverished and weakened to a point where regenera- 
tion from the outside becomes a necessity, there is only one stallion 
worthy of the task—the Arab: and the Arab should be chosen. Sir 
Walter Gilbey talks of the ‘small thoroughbred or Arab.’ I ven- 
ture to say ‘only the Arab.’ The small thoroughbred no less than 
the big thoroughbred belongs to a breed which has lost the robust- 
ness of constitution which is the first requisite in the new war-horse 
we want to produce. His produce is not likely to be hardy, or even 
to be small, for his small size is itself abnormal, and would hardly 
be transmitted to his stock. Besides, where are we to find him? 
He is almost as much of a rarity as a white blackbird, and if 
producible at all could only be so artificially. 

The advantages of the Arab as sire for stock such as we propose 
to create, little horses of 14 hands to 14 hands 2 inches, are over- 
whelming: 14 hands to 14 hands 2 inches is precisely his normal 
height. He is a very prepotent sire, his blood being purer than any 
other. While having all the quality of the English thoroughbred, 
he is no artificial house-bred product. He has not lost his inherited 
constitution through too careful treatment. He is the offspring of 
a barren land, bred for generations to endurance of heat and cold, 
starvation, thirst, and nakedness on shelterless plains. His feet and 
legs have inherited hardness. He is less liable to disease than any 
other known breed, and more adaptable than any other to violent 
changes of climate. He is a hard horse, and his stock is hard. Also 
he has been bred for centuries precisely for such qualities as are now 
proved to be the necessity of warfare—to make long marches day 
after day upon little food and water, and yet to retain a turn of speed 
at the end of them for the hour of battle, sudden advance, or precipitate 
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retreat. He is docile and intelligent and easily trained to manceuvre. 
Lastly—and this is a point of extreme importance—he has an inheri- 
tance of good temper such as no other horse possesses, and, treated 
with confidence, may be trusted beyond all others to accept his rider 
asafriend. I do not hesitate, then, to say that the Arab is the only 
horse worth considering as an improver of degenerate breeds for war. 

Next as to in-breeding. Where the Arab horse is used at all in 
forming a military breed his blood should be used abundantly. In- 
breeding is a dangerous thing only where the stock has become 
unsound. In natural wild life every horse herd is closely in-bred, 
just as is a herd of deer. The wild mares are subject to the master 
stallion for five, six, or seven years, a period long enough to ensure 
his breeding to two, perhaps three generations of his own offspring. 
Nor do I believe that, were a tame herd to be found as perfectly 
sound as a wild one, any ill result would,follow from pursuing the 
same system. Certainly my experience with Arabs is that they can 
hardly be too closely in-bred. Moreover there is a remarkable case 
in point in the history of the famous Orloff trotting breed of 
Southern Russia, where Count Orloff tried this very experiment 100 
years ago, putting the whole of the mares of his stud for four 
generations to the same horse, with- the result that a distinct breed 
was established in the Count’s lifetime of the most vigorous kind, a 
breed which asserted itself as the best in Russia and flourishes still, 
I do not say that I recommend in-breeding quite to this point, but I 
think that something of the kind might at the outset help to 
renovate breeds under favourable conditions more speedily than 
another system could. The result would certainly be to get together 
a body of brood mares of a uniform type closely assimilated to the 
stallion’s. 

With regard to management, the system should be in any 
temperate climate wholly, or almost wholly, an open air one. The 
herd should have a wide range of poor land. I do not, however, 
advocate that they should be allowed to run merely wild, and I 
believe it would be best to keep them dependent on mankind in 
some measure for their food and drink. This for a double reason. 
First, though the young stock should learn to pick up their own 
living and content themselves with less than the best in the way of 
pasture, they should be accustomed also to eat corn, sparingly but 
daily. Also a very small ration will teach them to come each 
evening at their herdsman’s call, and will make them easier to 
handle afterwards when taken up for breaking. In South America, 
where no corn is given young, it is often difficult to teach horses 
to eat it, and they are always shy to catch. As to water, our 
English plan of constant watering is by no means a good prepara- 
tion for campaigning. The Arab plan of once a day at mid- 
afternoon teaches them to be frugal and is infinitely better. 
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Whether the stallion should be allowed to run with the mares or 
not is a question of local circumstances, which I will not attempt to 
decide. Until the homogeneous herd is formed it is obviously 
necessary to control the breeding, and besides I would neglect no 
opportunity of accustoming the mares to be caught and handled. 
The young stock should be familiarised on every opportunity. It is 
a false economy of labour to let horses run wild till they are four 
years old. On the contrary they should be taken up early, and 
mounted in the autumn of their third year, though not put to hard 
work till they are fully four. The conditions of perfect health and 
soundness do not require that they should be absolutely wild animals 
or afraid of man. 

Such very briefly is my view of the general conditions under 
which Government studs might successfully be started in the 
Colonies and in India for the breeding of small horses for war. I say 
nothing here of the personnel of such establishments, except that it 
would require regulations of a somewhat stringent kind to enforce a 
continuity of stud policy, and prevent it from degenerating into a 
mere Government-aided plan of breeding racing and polo ponies— 
for the instincts of sport are strong in Englishmen. 

With regard to the future of private breeding for military purposes 
in England I differ somewhat from Sir Walter Gilbey in what he 
recommends. As already said, I am not very confident about pony- 
breeding in theseislands. I doubt if we have got the proper foundation 
stock of mares on which to build up a thoroughly sound and hardy breed 
of pony war-horses, Still less do I see how we are to improve our ponies 
—and they need improving—on the heaths and forests where they run 
half wild. The essence of improvement lies in forming new herds 
by selection and in-breeding ; and how is this possible on lands which 
are neither public nor private property, where some hundreds of 
commoners share the right of horse pasturing, where no fencing off 
is possible, where opinions on breeding widely differ, and where it is 
the ancient custom that stallions should run loose the whole year 
round? It needs an individual mind with full power and some 
tenacity of purpose over a number of years to effect anything of 
value in breeding. Here none of these conditions can possibly be 
found. I am inclined, therefore, to think that if English ponies are 
to be improved to a war standard it must be done on private lands in 
our parks and enclosed wastes, and on our derelict farms, rather than 
in our forests. This means, of course, considerably more expense, 
for even derelict land has some grazing value, while the forests give 
free pasturage to all who have the common rights. I have often 
wondered that our rich noblemen and owners of large parks do not 
more often than they do try their hands at pony-breeding, if only as 
an amusement. I can imagine nothing more interesting or pic- 
turesque than half-wild pony herds would be in a great chase like 
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Savernake or Hatfield. They would be more amusement than the 
deer, and not more expense. The only necessity of their case is 
a wide range of unprofitable land surrounded by a fence, and a 
little hay put out, as now for the deer, when snow is on the ground. 
Better still, however, than a park is a derelict farm, as being 
broken up into a number of enclosures, and as having yards and 
buildings which may be put to use. I have here in Sussex, devoted 
solely to my Arab breeding, three such farms, with an aggregate of 
about six hundred acres of land gone waste. It is divided into about a 
hundred fields, whose hedges have grown up for ten years unpruned, 
and give excellent shelter. From one to another of these, in 
small separate herds, the brood mares and young stock are shifted 
and thus make their round of the land in the course of the year 
being left entirely out of doors eight months out of the twelve, while 
the hardiest do not come in at all. The herbage is most of it mere 
weeds, except in the few meadows, and they receive a supple- 
ment of corn once a day as the grass gets shorter in the autumn. 
Those that are housed from Christmas to Easter are so in old barns 
anything but weather-tight, and they are never groomed or clothed. 
The colts are taken up in their third spring and give hardly any 
trouble in breaking, having always been more or less constantly 
handled. In the autumn they are mounted, and if unsold are put 
into separate paddocks. The fillies are also mounted awhile, and then 
turned out once more into the fields till they are old enough to be bred 
from, or are sold. In this way there is a minimum of expense and 
trouble, and almost no disease. I cannot think but what half-bred 
pony-and-Arab stock would be equally hardy and as cheap, or 
cheaper, to rear. Dr. Watney, in Oxfordshire, has an establishment 
prospering under these conditions. 

Nevertheless I am of opinion that the true branch of military 
horse-breeding to be carried on in England is less the rearing of 
ponies than of artillery and transport animals. These, I believe, 
would best be bred out of a foundation stock of pure cart mares—say, 
Suffolk or Percheron, which are both old and hardy breeds—-mated 
with Arab sires. The Suffolk and Arab first cross is certainly a good 
one, and I am inclined to think that, if all thoroughbred or 
hackney or other blood were rigidly excluded, and only Suffolk and 
Arab blood used for a few generations, a most valuable new breed 
would be created, fit for the heavier work of war. I dare not, 
however, in this article pursue this special question further. The 
one thing I would here impress upon military breeders is, that, what- 
ever foundation stock is chosen, it should be of one definite 
breed, or at most of two. There should be no miscellaneous 
breeding. Also if you want quality seek it through the 
Arab rather than the English thoroughbred cross, as infinitely 
hardier. On this point our highest scientific authority on horse- 
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breeding, Professor Ewart, of Edinburgh, so well known for his zebra 
experiments, may be quoted. In a letter recently received from him 
he says : 

In the last five years I have crossed various kinds of ponies with Arabs and 
with thoroughbreds, with the result that, while the half-Arabs are nearly as hardy 
and easily kept as hill ponies, the half-thoroughbreds are only capable of surviving 
if nursed and fed in the most expensive way. Even across between a thoroughbred 
mare and a zebra was incapable of withstanding the changes of temperature of 
their upland district. I hope, therefore, the thoroughbred—a creature highly 
specialised for a particular kind of work and often useless for everything else—will 
not be utilised for crossing with our native ponies ; that, in fact, the Arab will have 
his chance, now that it is nearly recognised that bigness and speed are not every- 
thing. What we want is a horse that can adapt itself rapidly to changed condi- 
tions as well as withstand marked changes of food and temperature. Iceland 
ponies often do very badly when first brought to Scotland, and Faroe ones still 
worse. That English horses die off by the thousand in South Africa is not won- 
derful. The least fit as well as the strongest have for generations been preserved. 
Not so with the Arab. The weaklings have perished; and, apart from the de- 
struction of the unfit, the Arab, partly owing to its size, partly for other reasons, 
will always, unless spoiled when young by too much coddling, readily adapt itself 
to new surroundings. , . . Some day the people in authority will doubtless discover 
his real value. 


A single word in conclusion. I have rigidly refrained in this 
article from touching any side of the question before me other than 
the purely practical. A moral side of it, however, without doubt 
exists, and those who have seen most of war will be the first to feel 
and recognise it. War is a cruel thing for all engaged in it, and for 
none more so than for the horses which are its living material. 
Also there is a double cruelty in sending these to its hardships when 
they are constitutionally unfitted for their work. The hardy pony used 
to outdoor life suffers in a campaign, but it is as nothing compared 
with the misery of the great stall-fed horse we impress to our wars 
out of the London streets. These have perished by the thousand of 
sheer starvation in South Africa under conditions where the horse 
I have endeavoured to portray would as certainly have livedon. To 
go on using our pampered overgrown slaves thus is a terrible 
inhumanity, and will be the more unpardonable when it comes to be 
recognised, as it certainly must soon be, that half the pain inflicted 
has been caused by our own lack of skill and scientific forethought. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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MISSIONARIES IN EGYPT 


AN act of amazing imprudence was perpetrated in April last by 
certain English missionaries resident at Alexandria. Its conse- 
quences were so serious, and the repetition of such actions might 
prove so disastrous, that it may be worth while, especially at the 
present moment, when the attention of the world is fixed on the anti- 
missionary outbreak in China, to tell the story at length. 

An institution with the name of the Egypt Mission Band was 
recently founded by certain Englishmen at Alexandria. It is an 
undenominational body, unconnected with any of the great missionary 
societies at home. Two of its number are members of the Church of 
England. Its secretary, Mr. Cleaver, had a controversial tract 
entitled ‘Jesus or Mohammed’ translated into Arabic, and having 
procured the addresses of the mudirs of provinces, of the principal 
sheikhs and omdehs, and of the ulema or doctors of the El Azhar 
University Mosque, forwarded to them copies of the tract enclosed in 
wrappers which bore an unfortunate resemblance to those in which 
Government circulars are sent. The delivery of these tracts produced 
a feeling of consternation among Mussulmans throughout the country. 
The native press took up the matter warmly. In reply to inquiries 
from recipients, Mr. Machell, adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, 
dispatched a circular to the mudirs of the provinces, utterly disavowing 
on the part of the Government all connection with the tract. To 
suppose that the Government had had anything to do with such a 
proceeding was, he said, ridiculous. The Egyptian Minister of the 
Interior wrote in a similar strain to the Sheikh el Islam, the head of 
the El Azhar. This action was well received by the native press, 
which unanimously expressed the gratitude of Mussulmans to Mr. 
Machell for relieving them from a horrible suspicion. 

It is difficult to conceive a more indiscreet and useless act than 
this move on the part of the missionaries. It is true that the tract 
in itself was couched throughout in a tone of fair and moderate con- 
troversy. There was nothing in it which could render the authors 
liable to the penalties prescribed by the Orders in Council for publicly 
mocking or insulting any religion established in the Ottoman 
dominions. But Mohammedans are utterly unused to the prosecu- 
tion of controversies as conducted in Europe. The manner in which 
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the tract was distributed caused a natural suspicion that the Govern- 
ment had connived at the act, and the missionaries do not seem to 
have taken any precautions to avoid giving this impression, satisfying 
themselves with obtaining legal advice to the effect that their action 
was not contrary to law. This is not the first indiscretion committed 
by certain missionaries in Egypt. Quite recently one attempted to 
sell tracts in the streets of Alexandria ; another testified against the 
Mohammedan religion in a mosque at Tantah; a third opened a 
room in one of the principal streets of Cairo with the inscription over 
the doorway, ‘ Here is the entrance to Paradise ;’. a fourth preached 
the Gospel in the streets of the native quarter of the same city. All 
these acts caused much irritation among the natives, and in the latter 
case the missionary was stoned. In each case the authors were 
Englishmen whose residence in the country had been comparatively 
short. Other longer-established missions, such as the American 
mission, have by experience adopted more sympathetic methods, and 
though the latter’s proselytising success has been small, they have 
done an immense amount of good work in many directions and are 
very generally esteemed. But even these wise missionaries have 
their prospects seriously endangered by the acts of indiscreet persons. 
It is melancholy to have to confess that it has nearly always been the 
English missionaries who have distinguished themselves in Egypt by 
their lack of political caution, contrasting on the one hand with the 
sound common-sense of the Americans, and on the other hand with 
the fine tact which the Jesuits have here, as elsewhere, always dis- 
played. Such acts as that of Mr. Cleaver alienate not only the 
natives, but also the British community, which has never been over- 
anxious to welcome missionary co-operation, and warmly resents the 
embarrassments which indiscreet enthusiasts sometimes place in its 
way. 

A correspondent of the Times recently advanced the chief con- 
siderations which can be urged in favour of missionaries being 
eventually allowed to enter the Sudan. Itis to be feared that if they 
are determined to show themselves possessed of so little of the all- 
important quality of common-sense the case on their behalf will 
dwindle to zero, and far from being able to admit them to the 
Sudan, the Government will be confronted with a formidable 
popular demand for their expulsion from Egypt. The danger of a 
conflict on this subject. being precipitated by the opposition between 
public opinion in England and native opinion in Egypt appears 
both so serious and so imminent that it may be well to attempt to 
analyse the situation more deeply. 

A period of great missionary activity in England appears to 
coincide and to be not unconnected with a period of great anti- 
missionary activity in the Mohammedan world. The exhortations 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop of London have 
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stimulated enthusiasm. There has been a tendency in certain 
circles to appropriate the British occupation of Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egyptian reconquest of the Sudan as events directly designed by 
God to benefit missionary enterprise. An example of this occurs in a 
letter of Bishop Wilkinson appealing for a bishopric for Egypt as a 
stepping-stone to a bishopric for the Sudan and to a chain of 
bishoprics from the Cape to Cairo, published in the Standard of 
the 11th of December last. Bishop Wilkinson claims the British 
army as a great proselytising instrament. ‘How can we expect 
God to bless the British arms in any part of the world unless 
we do that work for which He gives us the victory?’ According to 
this writer God has ‘given Egypt to England,’ and given her for a 
higher purpose than ‘the building of railways, the construction of 
telegraphs, canals, and systems of irrigation and barrage.’ Finally, 
the bishop observes that England has reached Khartoum ‘and the 
region beyond, and, God helping us, Who has given it into our hands, 
we mean to keep it against all comers, even to the Great Victoria and 
Albert Lakes, and beyond that, too, from Cairo to Capetown.’ Here, 
then, we find asserted precisely what all British Governments have 
always officially denied, that the real object of the British occupation 
of Egypt and of the British advance up the Nile is the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity, and while the whole of Lord Cromer’s work in 
Egypt is dismissed as an affair of railways, telegraphs, and canals, it 
is alleged that in order to establish a chain of bishoprics across the 
continent England has, or is about to have, a trans-African Empire 
which somehow (in spite of any existing treaties to the contrary) is 
to extend from Cairo to the Cape. 

These being the views disseminated by a bishop about the 
British Mission in the Nile Valley, what information is offered to the 
public about the religion which happens already to exist in that 
region ? 

Two sorts of utterances are obviously entitled to a hearing, the 
reports sent home by persons engaged in work on the spot, and the 
statements made in England by persons whose Oriental learning and 
experience fit them to guide public opinion concerning the East. 
It may be worth while to examine some of the latest specimens of 
each of these classes of statements. 

The report of the Egypt Mission Band for 1899 is a remarkable 
document. It breathes a spirit as pure and as ardent as that of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The missionaries settled in the most populous 
quarter of Alexandria, close to a mosque. In their rooms they 
held open discussion day and night. Many Mohammedans came 
to listen to them as they testified to Christ. Some were impressed, 
some blasphemed the faith and insulted its servants. They lived in 
a perpetual state of controversy and tension. They had not the 
faintest idea of adopting any other method than that of conversion 
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by theological argument. They made very little progress, but they 
were full of hope, and at the end of the year of conflict they sent 
the story of it home to their friends. In this document the 
Mohammedans are represented as living in the most hopelessly 
benighted and degraded condition which it is possible to conceive. 
Its English readers will form the same sort of idea of the inhabitants 
of the cities of the Delta as they have already of the inhabitants of 
the Cities of the Plain. 

Two members of the Church Missionary Society are now living at 
Omdurman for a few months before they proceed to Fashoda. 
The clerical member of the party, an excellent man in every 
way, had had no previous experience of the kind, having come 
straight from a Midland parish to ‘commence missionary’ in the 
Sudan. In the first sermon he preached in Omdurman, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1899, he selected the Incarnation as the point of 
Christianity to be held to most firmly and emphasised most strongly 
in the Sudan. His whole soul was concentrated on the desire to preach 
dogmatic Christianity to the natives. It is apparently his and his 
colleague’s opinion that the difficulties of this task are less than 
they are generally supposed to be; in a letter dated the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1900, published in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for 
April, they say: ‘ After six weeks’ residence, there seems, as far as we 
can judge, to be very little fanatical Mohammedanism here except 
among the Egyptians who re-entered the country with us.’ This 
statement, which is likely to induce its readers to believe that the 
bugbear of fanaticism in the Sudan has been exaggerated in the 
interests of the Government, is unfortunately misleading. A few 
days after this letter was sent off, great excitement was caused in 
Omdurman by the preaching of an entirely new religion by native 
fanatics. They announced a millennium, and professed to be guided 
in all their actions by inspiration. Quite independently of this 
movement, a native woman collected large crowds and prophesied 
the end of the world within two days. Both of these movements 
might have led to serious disturbances if they had not been immedi- 
ately repressed by the Government. While these incidents occur in 
the Sudan, the great religious leader Senoussi controls the country 
to the west, and the Christian Menelik has been engaged in fighting 
a religious Mahdi in Somaliland, on the east. This is the part of the 
world where the public which supports the missionaries is asked to 
believe that very little fanaticism exists. ‘Not a Boer within miles,’ 
reports the British trooper, and is immediately shot down from 
behind a neighbouring rock. ‘Not a fanatic within miles,’ reports 
the British missionary, and a disturbance immediately breaks out at 
his very doors. 

Turning to the utterances of those who influence the opinions of 
at least a large section of the public at home, we find that some 
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attention has been attracted even in Egypt by a sermon preached in 
St. Aldate’s Church, Oxford, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Oxford Church Missionary Association, on the 11th of 
February last, by the Rev. D. S. Margoliouth, Laudian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford. The title of this sermon was ‘ The 
Failure of Islam.’ The weight of Professor Margoliouth’s office and 
of his learned reputation must give considerable importance to any 
statements he may make concerning the East. In this sermon the 
Professor rejects the view held by Dean Stanley, that Islam might 
prove a half-way house to Christianity, and was intended by God to 
be recognised by Christians as such. The possibility of Mohammed- 
anism being reformed from within is denied. Not one single element 
of good is recognised as inherent in the system founded by Mohammed 
and expounded in the Koran. It is implied that Mohammedans are 
worse off than pagans and heathens, since the light that is in them 
is darkness ; and though they distinguish between good and evil, they 
call that which is evil good, and that which is good evil. Finally, the 
argument is pushed to its logical conclusion, and Islam is bluntly 
identified with the triumph of Satan. 

Other clergymen of the Church of England claim, as they have 
an undoubted right to do, a share in the Imperialist movement of the 
day. With the Rev. C. F. de Salis, as reported at a Constitutional 
Club dinner in the Westminster Gazette, the formula for Imperialism is 
‘when we English people take our Bible and occupy land.’ It is 
with this topic—the connection of Imperialism with missionary enter- 
prise—that part of Lord Salisbury’s important speech at the bicen- 
tenary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel deals. The 
main object of that speech was apparently to exhort the missionaries 
to prudence. Its criticisms, in spite of their moderation of tone, 
must have given missionaries pain. But it also deals with the 
rights of missionaries to the fruits of conquest, and with their share 
in Imperialism ; and it is in this light that it is perfectly legitimate 
for the missionaries to claim Lord Salisbury as their latest and most 
valuable recruit in the campaign for the conversion of the world. 

What effect have these various utterances upon native opinion in 
Egypt? That is a point which is never raised at home in the 
unilateral controversy which is there carried on. Three things are 
certain: that Mussulmans are bitterly hostile to the presence of 
missionaries and only tolerate them owing to their comparative 
ineffectiveness ; that they are pacified by the Government’s dissocia- 
tion of itself from all missionary enterprise; and that when they 
read in their newspapers accounts (often distorted) of what is said 
and done in England, they find it exceedingly difficult to believe 
that that dissociation is genuine and sincere. The large newspaper- 
reading class is of course ignorant of English history, and does not in 
the least understand the English Constitution ; but it has a lively 
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curiosity for current events as reported in the newspapers, and the 
native who can read both his own and European prints soon collects 
a storehouse of facts which he classifies in the light of his prejudices 
and natural suspicions. To such a person the situation probably 
presents itself as follows: the archbishops and bishops who sit in 
the House of Lords, and therefore must have a considerable share in 
the government of the country, have exhorted the people of England 
to an enterprise having for its object the substitution of Christianity 
for all other religions all over the world. They are especially fired 
against Mohammedanism, an Oxford professor, one of those who last 
year entertained the Governor-General of the Sudan, having 
described it in a popular sermon as the triumph of Satan. As 
for Egypt, a bishop has told the people that God has given it to 
England for the express purpose of its conversion to Christianity. 
The missionaries in Egypt and the Sudan report that this is a very 
easy task. Prayers are offered up in all the churches for the con- 
version of Turks and other infidels. In these prayers the Prime 
Minister and other members of the Government join. The former, 
the head of the secular Government in England, has attended a 
missionary meeting, has moved the resolution of thankfulness for 
the result of missionary labours, describes the Mohammedan religion 
as ‘mistaken’ and as ‘terribly mutilated,’ admits that England’s 
material conquests (including, of course, the conquest of the Sudan) 
are undoubtedly an invitation from Providence to take advantage of 
the means of spreading the Gospel, and looks forward through the 
co-operation of English secular civilisation to the ultimate victory of 
the missionary cause. 

To such a person, and there are many of this sort, it is evident, in: 
spite of all disclaimers to the contrary, that the Church, the Govern- 
ment, and the people have united in one great conspiracy against 
the Mohammedan faith. 

Three main attitudes have been taken up by different sections 
of Mohammedans towards European influence. There has been 
active resistance ; there has been flight and avoidance; there has 
been welcome and co-operation. The section adopting the last- 
named attitude, with which lies the hope of the future, is at present 
very small and very shy. But of all the Western ideas which are 
now flowing into Eastern countries, the idea of conversion to 
Christianity is the only one to which the Mohammedan reformers 
are opposed, and which drives them back to join forces with the 
retrograde majority of their fellow-countrymen. As against missions, 
therefore, there are only two sections to be considered: the section 
of active resistance and counter-propaganda, leading the vast 
majority of the people of a country like Egypt, and finding an 
outlet in Egypt’s native press; and the section of flight and avoid- 
ance, comprising that large number of pious and fanatical Mussul- 
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mans who under the leadership of Senoussi have ‘ trekked’ into the 
desert in order to get away from everything that menaces their faith, 
and whose one instinct, when the white man approaches their hiding- 
place, is to retreat to some still more inaccessible fastness, in pathetic 
recognition of their inability to come in contact with civilisation and 
live. To quote examples of the antipathy to missionaries, a Cairo 
newspaper recently urged the opening of a subscription to support a 
movement against the admission of missionaries to the Sudan. The 
same newspaper violently attacked the Sudan correspondent’s letter 
in the Times, alluded to above. The correspondent, in quoting the 
missionaries’ view of the situation, had said that they measured the 
capacity of the Arabs for receiving the true faith by their capacity 
for dying for the false one. The native paper said that the corre- 
spondent had ‘shamelessly mocked and insulted the Mohammedan 
religion.’ How infinitely more ‘ shameless and insulting’ the above- 
quoted remarks of Lord Salisbury must appear to such a critic I need 
hardly point out. Another paper, with a much larger circulation, 
recently observed : 

The Western strangers come among us disguised in the garb of friends: they 
offer us their poisoned sweets, while in their hearts they plot the annexation of our 
country, the enslavement of our persons, arid the annihilation of our being. We, 


on the other hand, are utterly deceived by their fair seeming: we are tickled by a 
silken touch, and do not perceive that beneath it is an iron hand. 
_ 


A young Egyptian in a lecture ‘delivered some time ago informed 
his audience that the key to England’s policy in the East was the 
fact that she coveted the possession of all the holy places of the 
Mohammedan world. 

Such instances, although they do not in the least represent the 
opinions of well-informed and well-educated Eygptians, might be 
multiplied indefinitely from the common talk of some of the newspapers 
and would-be politicians. It only concerns us here to notice the opinion 
of those who can best judge by experience what Western peculiarities 
have the most irritating effect upon the Eastern mind: it is that 
whatever justification or excuse there may be for such curious asser- 
tions as those quoted above is to be found, not merely in the baser 
jingoism of the music-halls, but in utterances with high intentions 
such as that of Bishop Wilkinson, and in well-meaning indiscretions 
such as the circulation of the Alexandria tract. 

The above evidence is adduced to show that there is serious 
danger of a conflict between these two violently opposed parties 
unless there be some reconsideration of the methods to be employed 
in working for their respective aims. It would be presumptuous to 
offer counsels of moderation to the anti-missionary writers in Egypt. 
Their zeal is not entirely unmixed with political motives, and they 
do not use ordinary modes of argument or conform to the ordinary 
rules of controversy. It is of more use to point out to the large. 
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party in England which endorses an uncompromising attitude of the 
Church towards Islam, and encourages the despatch of inexperienced 
young missionaries to places like Egypt and the Sudan, that by so 
doing they embarrass the British Administrators in a task which is 
by no means merely one of constructing railways, telegraphs, and 
canals, In order to prove this, it is necessary to show the alternative 
policy to that of conversion which has been pursued by Lord Cromer 
and the English in Egypt ever since the administration of that 
country was largely committed to their care. Speakingbroadly, the 
characteristic of his administration has been the attempt to spread a 
knowledge of and respect for a few elementary ideas of truth, justice, 
and right through all classes of the population of Egypt. In 
particular, his policy towards Mohammedan institutions has been to 
encourage Mohammedans to reform them from within. In this he 
has shown a scrupulous, possibly an overscrupulous, respect for Moham- 
medan feelings and prejudices. On at least one occasion he has 
preferred to go to whatever may be the Mohammedan equivalent 
for Canossa rather than force a reform against the wishes of the 
leaders of Islam. To a certain extent it may fairly be objected 
that this policy encourages threatened secular abuses to take 
refuge under the banner of religion. Nevertheless, it has already 
produced better results than the directly antagonistic efforts of 
missionaries. It is Lord Cromer who has brought steady pressure 
to bear on the Wakfs, or boards of administration of religious 
property ; on the Mehkemes, or religious courts ; and on the El Azhar 
University Mosque. Enough has been done from within in the 
direction of the reform of these institutions to encourage the hope 
that much more may be achieved by continuing to work on the same 
lines. A Mussulman reformer imported from India proved a failure. 
But there exists a small knot of indigenous Liberals who, in spite of 
the unpopularity they incur with the majority of their countrymen, 
work in the spirit of the Khedive Ismail’s famous dictum that ‘ Egypt 
is no longer Africa, but now forms part of Europe.’ Kassem Bey, a 
councillor in the Native Court of Appeal, published last autumn an 
Arabic work, called The Emancipation of Women, in which he 
advocated the most enlightened views. He does not abate any of 
his claim to be a thoroughgoing Mussulman, and maintains that 
the present degraded state of women is not authorised by the Koran. 
The Sheikh Abdou, the Grand Mufti of Egypt, is a person remarkable 
for the liberality of his ideas. At a debating society of Mohammedan 
teachers in Government schools, who have been trained at the college 
of Isleworth, constant attention is given to the problem of reconciling 
the doctrines of the Koran with modern ideas, These signs are rather 
of promise for the future than of importance for the present. They 
may pave the way for a spontaneous recognition that the spirit of 
the Koran will have to be amended rather than its letter distorted 
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if Islam is ever to take part in the development of the modern world. 
Meanwhile there are other parties and classes, besides the thorough- 
going reformers, which encourage us by showing signs of lessening 
their antipathy to the British occupation. Lord Cromer, in his recently 
published report, calls attention to the markedly cordial co-operation 
of the Khedive and his Ministers with their British advisers. The 
enormous material benefit conferred by the occupation has not been 
lost upon the mass of the fellaheen, who, when the irrigation 
officers visit the villages in their tours, may be seen to revere the 
givers of water almost as a sort of superior being. The disaffected 
press and upper class have lost some of their political strength owing 
to the Panislamic movement, which has embroiled its adherents in a 
quarrel with the whole of Europe, and especially with France, on 
whose moral support they have always hitherto relied. A newspaper 
whose circulation has been prohibited in Algiers has replied by first 
mistranslating and then fiercely attacking a recent article of M. 
Hanotaux on ‘L’Islam,’ and as its circulation is larger than 
that of any other newspaper in Egypt, its power is sufficient to 
embitter Egyptian feeling against France. The proportion of pupils 
learning French in the Government schools has fallen to 22 per 
cent., against 78 per cent. who are learning English. The possibility 
of the Egyptian popular party at last coming into line with the 
British seems less remote than it has ever seemed before. 

But though the omens are favourable, progress with such a 
policy cannot be other than slow. It will be a work of generations, 
even of centuries, to induce the Mohammedans completely to reform 
their institutions from within. But the end of it must obviously be 
a rapprochement which will at least render controversy possible, and 
a free exchange of ideas between the Eastern and the Western mind. 
At present the two points of view are so far apart that statements of 
European philosophy or religion presented to a professor of El 
Azhar would either be misunderstood by him, or be considered 
entirely meaningless. It is just this incommensurability which will 
gradually disappear. Even the missionaries, if they hold, as they 
do, that the ideas of truth, justice, and right are ultimately founded 
on the dogmas of the Christian faith, ought to admit that there can 
be no better preparation for the Gospel than the continuance for the 
present of the Cromerian régime. In a scheme of progressive 
revelation, the missionaries ought to hold that Lord Cromer is 
clearing the way for missionary work. If they claim for their 
doctrine that it be wporepov pices, that it be also dorepov yevéor 
should cause them no surprise. 

There is one thing, however, that would be fatal to the success of 
Lord Cromer’s policy, and that is that the natives should see any 
reason to believe that Lord Cromer himself consciously desires or 
wills their conversion to the Christian faith. With all the classes 
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I have named, with the Court of the Khedive, with the Panislamie 
party, and with the mass of the fellaheen, the suspicion that the 
British Government secretly favoured and desired their conversion to 
Christianity would be fatal to the entertainment on their part of any 
sort of goodwill towards the English in Egypt. Rather the saving 
feature in the situation is this—that Lord Cromer is now, after all 
these years, thoroughly well known by all classes of the population 
in Egypt, and that it has at last been grudgingly recognised that his 
dissociation of himself and his subordinates from missionary enter- 
prise is absolute. Indiscretions like Mr. Cleaver’s, and utterances 
like those I have quoted from the English press, do a good deal to 
disturb this hardly-won confidence, and to suggest that the policy of 
the British Agent is not supported by the British nation. In these 
circumstances, ought not the Church and the missionaries, from the 
bishops downwards, to exercise a somewhat greater degree of 
circumspection ; to adopt, if possible, a more moderate tone towards 
Islam ; to exact a more careful training of young missionaries, and to 
impress upon those who go out the political responsibilities which as 
British subjects they incur? In a word, ought not the Church to 
exert herself to put the missionary business on a ‘ business footing’ ? 
A British missionary, as Lord Salisbury has pointed out, remains a 
British subject, and retains, from the nature of his calling, even 
more than the usual power of the British subject to embarrass and 
yet to profit by his Government, and to pursue his special ends 
under cover of, and yet without regard to, the interests of his 
country. Missionaries in Egypt are by no means slow to claim the 
protection of their country. A little time ago, a missionary living at 
Heluan appealed for, and promptly obtained, protection and redress, 
his daughter having, as he stated, been the victim of a criminal 
outrage on the part of a native. Simultaneously the citizens of 
Heluan petitioned the governor of Cairo for protection against the 
missionary, whose school was, as they stated, a source of discord and 
vexation in their once peaceful city. The governor of Cairo was 
unable to afford them the relief for which they asked. In cases like 
this missionaries should not be slow to acknowledge the duty which 
they owe to the country which protects them. They owe two 
duties. Those who act like the missionaries at Alexandria have 
conspicuously neglected one. 

The problem of the duties of missionaries as British subjects, 
and of their rights as British subjects to share in the fruits of 
Empire, is one which deserves to be commended to the serious 
consideration of the British people. Is the Government, are the 
missionaries alive to their responsibilities ? The Government indeed, 
loth to provide once for all for the security of all classes of its 
subjects by sending the much-needed British garrison to Khartoum, 
has prohibited missionaries from attempting to proselytise the 
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Mohammedans of the Sudan. This can scarcely be viewed as 
more than a temporary makeshift solution of the problem on the 
part of a Government which has, after all, to consider the interests 
of its Christian as well as of its Mohammedan subjects. The 
missionaries, on the other hand, can hardly be said to qualify for 
admission to the turbulent Sudan by committing indiscretions 
which exasperate the far less fanatical inhabitants of Lower Egypt. 
Consistency on the part of a Government which oscillates between the 
verbal encouragements of Lord Salisbury and the actual discourage- 
ments of Lords Cromer and Kitchener, and common-sense on the part 
of missionaries who embarrass the secular authorities, are alike 
needed if the existing situation is to be remedied. That it is worth 
remedying will surely be admitted by a public opinion which has 
the terrible example of China present before its eyes. Still more im- 
portance will be attached to it by those who are convinced, in spite of 
all that has occurred, that wise missionaries are valuable, even from a 
political point of view, in a country which has reached the stage of 
development which Egypt has to-day. The record of the American 
Mission is alone sufficient evidence of that. Wholly admirable 
as is the work done by British officers and civilians in Egypt and 
the Sudan, it is, of course, one-sided if regarded as representa- 
tive of all that England has to give to an Eastern nation. Bishop 
Wilkinson must have meant to say that God had given England 
to Egypt, and there is more in that gift than the official, commercial, 
and touristic connection which at present exists. The right sort of 
missionary, who in addition to faith in holiness possesses common- 
sense and a sympathetic desire to understand the people with whom he 
deals, can be as useful to the State in Egypt as he has proved himself 
elsewhere in many parts of the world. It is true that the English 
missionary is placed at an initial disacvantage in competing with 
his rivals from Southern Europe. The sacrifices made by the Italian 
are of a kind which appeal more forcibly to the Eastern mind. He 
is extremely poor, he has renounced marriage, he is never transferred 
and never goes on leave ; he lives, planté la, in the town or village 
of his choice, for the rest of his natural life. The habits of an English 
missionary are—superficially, at least—less distinguishable from 
those of ordinary men. For this he can only compensate by showing 
superior education and superior ability. He must understand what 
he is trying to do, and train himself to do it. He must neither use 
the Government to shield his independence nor his independence to 
defy the Government. He must recognise that he will make hardly 
any converts at all. He must live his dogmas for many years 
before he can hope to preach them with effect. Meanwhile 
it is as an educator, as a moral force, by his example indirectly 
influencing the lives of the people, that he can be of use. But to do 
this he must leave at home many of the qualities which still form 
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part of the equipment of too many of our English missionaries— 
rashness, over-confidence, ignorance, lack of tact, lack of patience, lack 
of sympathy and comprehension. These are the defects of a certain 
type of missionary, which are recognised by all Englishmen living 
abroad, but to which the great missionary societies do not seem to 
be sufficiently alive. It is for them to improve the training, the 
organisation, and the methods of their servants. If this cannot be 
done—if the old haphazard system be allowed to go on—missionaries 
will prove themselves in the future, as in the past, to be sometimes a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to the country to which 
they belong. 


ARNOLD WARD. 
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THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


Ir is with some degree of pride, which is perhaps pardonable, 
that I recall what my uncle, Sir (then Mr.) Graham Berry, did 
when all the capitalist forces of Australia were arrayed against him. 
He was the first Australian statesman to convince the working man 
that Victoria existed for all the inhabitants and not exclusively for 
the squatters and civil servants. We, in these less strenuous times, 
must feel a profound respect for the earnest men who were so sincere 
in their convictions that they took it upon themselves to upset the 
whole colonial social fabric of the day. Sir Graham Berry in those 
days, nearly a generation ago, was almost looked upon in some 
quarters, to use a colonial phrase, as an ‘ outlaw.’ 

A generation later, Mr. Barton, Mr. Deakin, Mr. Kingston, Mr. 
Dickson, and Sir Philip Fysh came to England as the accredited 
guests of Great Britain in charge of the most original national 
compact that human ingenuity has ever constructed. The framers 
of this Constitution it may be noticed are nearly all men of the 
younger generation born in Australia. The old type of colonist is 
fast disappearing—‘ our sons inherit us.’ 

While Victoria was in the throes of these political discussions, 
my late chiefs were young men in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, &c., 
keen to their finger tips in the current problems ofthe day. All the 
papers of Australia from day to day were crowded with comment pro 
and con on the drastic measures which were then under considera- 
tion. The liberal education thus accorded to these Australians 
and the results of the liberal policy of those days without doubt 
have had their influence on the present Commonwealth Bill, a 
written document of enlightenment such as no country in the world 
can claim. 

With this retrospect, it was with feelings of intense satisfaction 
that I found myself appointed Secretary to the Australian Federal 
Delegates in their mission to the Colonial Office. Associated as I 
have been with the London Office of the Colony of Victoria for 
many years past, it was a matter of great gratification to me to be 
associated with the Federal movement and to be brought into daily 
contact with nation builders like my late chiefs. For my own pait 
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I can never forget my association with the Australian delegates. 
The intense earnestness of each one of them spread even to the 
Colonial Office, and in regard to Australian Federation matters that 
under usual conditions might have taken months of thought and 
deliberation, results were arrived at in minutes. While the great 
Constitution Act was a thing in itself which anyone might deem 
himself privileged to have a share in passing into enactment, at the 
same time it was impossible to get away from the personal magnetism 
of these distinguished Australians. It was impossible to be associated 
with these gentlemen from day to day without being inspired by 
some of that wonderful enthusiasm of which the public heard some- 
thing through the columns of the daily press. 

By the Bill which received Her Majesty’s assent on the 9th of 
July last is established, with the dawn of the new century, a new 
nation. Although the date is not yet definitely fixed as to when the 
Act shall come into operation, there is a consensus of opinion that 
the Ist of January, 1901, will be the natal day of the Commonwealth. 

In the creation of a new nation with a Constitution original in 
many marked respects, it is interesting to summarise the objects of 
the Commonwealth Act. 

The chief objects of the Constitution are :— 


(a) To constitute a Federal Parliament. 

(b) To establish a Federal Government. 

(c) To define the powers of the Federal Parliament. 

(d) To preserve and declare the rights of the States. 

(é) To specially provide for Inter-State free trade. 

(f) Toregulate the financial relations of the Commonwealth, and 
of the States. 

(g) To establish a judiciary, not for an individual State, but for 
the whole Commonwealth. 

(h) To prescribe the mode of admitting new States, and of 
effecting constitutional amendments. 

() To establish a complete system of naval and military defence 
of the Continent, 


During the deliberations between the Colonial Office and the 
Delegates, and the passage of the Bill through Parliament, interest 
was chiefly centred in Clause 74. The original clause as included in 
the Bill brought over by the Delegates provided that no appeal should 
be permitted from the Federal High Court in any matter involving 
the interpretation of the Constitution unless the public interests of 
some other part of Her Majesty’s dominions were involved. Without 
going into the legal arguments put forward by both the law officers 
of the Crown and the Delegates on this clause, it may be mentioned 
that, in addition to the instructions which the Delegates received 
before their departure from Australia (and confirmed by cablegram 
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after their arrival), that they should secure the passage of the Bill 
without amendment, they had to contend with the fact that this 
clause which the Imperial Government desired to amend was the 
result of a compromise between the various colonies after many 
debates and deliberations, and that any but verbal alterations of the 
clause might renew the strife in Australia. Fortunately, the earnest 
wish on both sides to settle this point to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and the very evident desire shown by Mr. Chamberlain to, as far as 
possible, meet the wishes of the Australian people, so long as in the 
opinion of the Imperial Government they did not act unfairly to any 
other part of the Empire, assisted in a result, satisfactory to all 
parties, being agreed on. The sense of the compromise is now that 
no appeal on any matter relating to the Constitution is allowed from 
the Federal High Court except when the High Court itself decides 
to refer the question in dispute to the Privy Council. The result 
being that instead of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
granting leave to appeal as in the case of Canada, the Federal 
High Court has the power to grant the necessary leave, thus 
curtailing the legal process, and consequently saving expense to 
litigants. ‘ 

Although public attention has been drawn more particularly to 
the foregoing clause owing to the difficulty of arriving at any 
agreement in the matter, there are many other points in the Bill of 
probably more general interest. 

Recent circumstances that have taken place in one of the 
Canadian provinces give justification for the provisions that the 
Australians have made under the Constitution Act for the appoint- 
ment of State Governors to remain vested in the Crown. Among 
nations that pride themselves on possessing free institutions may be 
quoted the United States, Germany, Switzerland, and Canada. 
Where in any one of these is there such a wide suffrage as will be 
exercised under the new Australian Commonwealth? The qualifica- 
tion for a member of the Legislature is the qualification of an 
individual voter. The member of the Lower House is on equal 
terms with the member of the Senate as regards qualification. The 
only difference in the election of the members of the two Houses is 
that for the Senate the various States (with the exception of 
Queensland) vote as a whole, while for the Lower House each State 
is divided into districts which elect their representatives. Provision 
is made for differences of opinion between the Senate and the Lower 
House. Should such a thing happen and it be impossible for the 
two Houses to arrive at an agreement, they will meet as one joint 
assembly, and the majority vote is the voice of the people. Through- 
out all the deliberations that have taken place during the past 
four months,.the dominant note has been that the voice of 
the people, when pronounced, must prevail. Take, for instance, 
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the Constitution of Switzerland, which is regarded as a model 
Republic. This is the provision which is made by that country : 
There are no provisions for the settlement of deadlocks between the two Houses, 
except in the case of a proposed Amendment of the Constitution. The referendum 
is not for settling differences between the two Houses in connection with general 
legislation, but is used to enable the people to veto, if they think fit, any measure 
passed by both Houses. Eight cantons or 30,000 voters may demand a referendum. 
The initiative is also in use, by which 50,000 voters can demand that Parliament 
legislate on a certain matter. Parliament does so as it sees fit, but the result of 


its labours has to be submitted to a referendum, by which it may be accepted or 
rejected. 

In Canada there are no provisions for the settlement of deadlocks. If the Upper 
House rejects a measure passed by the Lower, its passage cannot be secured by 
fresh appointments to the Upper House, because the number of members in the 
latter is fixed by law. In the United States and Germany no provision whatever 
is made for the settlement of these disputes. 


As against the foregoing take the following much more liberal 
provision : 


If the Lower House, which contains representation in proportion to population, 
twice passes—with an interval of three months—a measure to which the Upper 
will not assent, the power of dissolving, not the Lower House only, but both 
Houses, can be exercised. Both Houses will be re-elected by the same individual 
electors. Ifthe fear of dissolution and the re-election by the same voters fail to 
produce agreement, a joint sitting of both Houses will be held, and an absolute 
majority at that sitting will carry the measure, thus ending the deadlock, after a 
reasonable delay for reflection and an appeal to the people. 


As regards defence, it is interesting to think what a wonderful 
change the new Commonwealth arrangements will bring about in 
the various colonies. From time to time, when rumours of war 
were current, the principal cities of Australia have been more or less 
subject to panic. At these times great expenditure has taken place 
in the matter of fortifying coast defences. Under the new system 
which will now prevail, the Federal Government becomes charged 
with the defence of every port along the vast coast line of Australia. 
Were a ship with hostile intentions to find its way through Torres 
Straits, instead of the authorities in Brisbane having to provide for 
its reception the Governor-General, who is also Commander-in-Chief, 
would make the necessary provision. If a few days later another 
cruiser were to bear up for the Leeuwin, the same body of men could 
be transported with speed and certainty over the Government 
Railways. By a provision of the Constitution Act the Central 
Government may, should occasion require, take over the control of 
the various State Railways. The mutual reliance that this new 
departure will give to the colonies is exactly the corollary that 
should follow up the abolition of the present cutthroat border duties. 

The departments of customs and excise in each State shall be 
transferred to the Commonwealth on its establishment, but the duties 
in force at the present time in the various colonies will remain/until 
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Parliament decide on uniform custom rates for the whole of Australia. 
On the imposition of these uniform rates the inter-state trade inter- 
course will be absolutely free, except in the case of Western Australia, 
which is allowed certain concessions, in recognition of her new indus- 
tries, by the other Australian States. It is expected and believed 
that the abolition of the inter-state duties, which have harassed and 
impeded trade so much in the past, will have the effect of greatly 
developing the industrial and commercial interests. The revenue of 
the Commonwealth will be obtained from the duties on customs and 
excise. But by the clause commonly known as the Braddon clause, 
the Federal Parliament is compelled to return at least three-fourths 
of the net revenue from this source to the governments of the various 
States. It is considered that, as one-fourth of a moderate tariff will 
be sufficient for all Federal expenditure, the stipulation will not be 
hampering under present conditions. It might become so under 
the changed conditions of the future, but if found so the clause can 
be repealed eight years after the time fixed for the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, that is, ten years from now. The Common- 
wealth has power to grant assistance to any State, if circumstances 
call for it, on such terms as it may decide, and one of the many 
benefits which may accrue by the passing of this Act is the future 
consolidation of all the present Australian Government stocks. 

Under Clause 3 the Queen may declare by proclamation that 
Western Australia may be considered an Original State if Her Majesty 
be satisfied that the people of that colony have agreed to join the 
Commonwealth. The proclamation therefore will be delayed until 
the result of the West Australian referendum is known. It is fully 
expected that the preponderance of votes in that colony will be in 
favour of the Bill, and, as a consequence, the colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania will unite in ‘one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth 
under the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ 

New Zealand will therefore be the only outstanding colony in the 
southern seas, but as a distance of 1,200 miles separates that colony 
from the Australian continent it is not considered advisable by her 
people that she should at present join the Commonwealth. It is 
possible, however, that the questions of mutual defence and of closer 
trade relations with Australia may ultimately result in a change of 
opinion in that colony. 

Lord Hopetoun, who carries with him to Australia Her Majesty’s 
personal appreciation in the shape of the distinguished Order of the 
Knight of the Thistle, is charged with the inauguration of the 
responsible Government of the Commonwealth. The magnitude of 
this task may be measured by the fact that our island continent in 
the South Seas is equal to that of the United States without Alaska. 

a2 
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While our great sister nation in America is holding its Presidential 
election, upon which fabulous sums of money will be expended 
through the wide territories that extend from Maine to San 
Francisco, it is interesting to think that a gentleman holding Her 
Majesty’s Commission goes quietly to Australia with the Queen’s 
authority to put into operation a freer Government than that 
possessed by any Republic in the world. 

By the provisions of the Constitution it will be necessary that the 
Governor-General should arrive in Australia some little while before 
the Act comes into operation. His first duty will be to form a 
Federal Executive Council, which will appoint not more than seven 
Ministers of State to administer the various public departments. 
His Excellency will then, after consultation with his Ministry, issue 
the necessary writs for the General Election, which will probably 
take place towards the end of February, and the first Federal 
Parliament may meet about the Ist of April next. In the later 
years of the closing century Lord Hopetoun has been one of the 
most popular representatives of Her Majesty in Australia. To the 
people of Australia he will return as a personal friend, welcomed by 
one and all. In forming his first Cabinet it will be for him in the 
consideration of the names submitted to him to be well advised that 
each one will receive popular endorsement at the polls. Under the 
new Commonwealth Bill there is no such thing possible as for a 
Cabinet Minister to hold office on the nomination of the Governor. 
Each responsible adviser of Lord Hopetoun will need to submit him- 
self for the popular verdict of one or other of the constituencies. 
Bearing this in mind no one need be surprised that the Colonial 
Office has been chary in arriving at a decision as to the man suffi- 
ciently tactful to fill this eminently responsible position in a manner 
that will do no discredit to the Imperial Government. 

No article on constitutional change in Australia would be 
complete without some reference to the sole survivor of the original 
framers of the Constitution granting, in 1855, self-governing rights 
to Victoria. Who is there left of public men then prominent 
in Australia or in Great Britain, who can look back to the time 
when, nearly fifty years ago, Victoria, in her childhood, was 
taking over the management of her own affairs? Is there more 
than one left? I think not. Sir Andrew Clarke—or, to give him 
his full title, Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir Andrew 
Clarke, R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., C.I.E.—himself the son of a Colonial 
Governor, who has held important offices in the colonies, in India, 
and in England, too numerous to mention here, stands out as a man 
with an experience of colonial affairs which gives great weight to 
every word he utters on such matters. I shall be forgiven then for 
repeating here a remark made publicly by him a short time back. 
He said, speaking of the Commonwealth Act, ‘I believe that the 
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wonderful progress and prosperity which followed the Liberal grant 
of self-government to my old colony will repeat itself in the great 
Commonwealth now called into existence.’ The words appear to me, 
having the advantage of personal acquaintance with Sir Andrew, 
more like the prayer for the welfare of his ‘old colony’ than an 
attempt to forecast the future. May that prayer come true is the 
earnest desire of all Australians. Sir Andrew also assisted in the 
final agreement with the Colonial Office on Clause 74 of the new 
Constitution, as,on Mr. Deakin returning to Victoria through ill 
health, the Government of that colony requested Sir Andrew to 
represent them. Sir Andrew therefore had the unique experience of 
assisting at the granting of the Constitution of 1855 and of the 
larger one of 1900. 

One word more. Mr. Chamberlain, the initiator of the new 
colonial policy at the Colonial Office—the statesman who has done so 
much to promote a stronger Imperial feeling throughout the 
colonies—will always be recognised throughout the Empire as the 
Colonial Secretary who, by his tact and genius, successfully carried 
through the Imperial Parliament the Commonwealth Bill. The 
difficulties at one time at least required the full exercise of his well- 
known powers of diplomacy. ' 

The remarks respecting the Colony of Victoria made by a 
previous Colonial Secretary nearly fifty years ago are peculiarly 
applicable to Australia at the present moment. The words referred 
to are: 

‘It remains for it to prove, as under the blessings of the same 
Providence it will prove, that the exercise of the fullest political 
rights will at once contribute to promote the continuance of that 
extraordinary internal progress, and the maintenance of that powerful 
feeling of British union and British consanguinity.’ 


ALBERT GRAHAM BERRY. 
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THE SLOW GROWTH OF 
MORAL INFLUENCE IN POLITICS 


. . » Not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly ! 
But westward, look, the land is bright—A. H. Cioveu. 


TuHE subject of this article is the slow growth of moral influence in 
political affairs, and the practical question that rises out of it and 
haunts the mind of every educated and thoughtful person—how 


best to expedite and invigorate this slow growth. 

Bearing in mind that the teaching of the New Testament is 
professedly accepted by most of us as furnishing the imperative 
rules and standards of moral conduct, and that it has been so 
accepted in Europe for many centuries, and setting over against 
this fact the prevalent opinions, aims, and standards of action that 
meet us everywhere, in any country, alike in the language and 
temper of leading statesmen, in the tone of the press and of public 
opinion, in party politics, in national policy, and in international 
relationships, there-can be no doubt as to the slowness of the 
growth. 

As Christians we believe that the moral principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount are destined to become the dominating influence in 
public as in private affairs; but as observers of the prevalent 
phenomena of public life we have to acknowledge that amid 
many doubtful signs the one thing which stands out clearly in this 
evolutionary process is that a thousand years are but as one day, so 
slow is the rate of advancement. 

It might even be maintained, with some show of reason, that 
while in Christian countries and under Christian influences indi- 
vidual morality has risen as never before or elsewhere, public or 
political moral standards rose more rapidly in Israel under the Old 
Testament covenant, and this because of the untiring insistence and 
emphasis with which the great national prophets preached the duty 
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of national righteousness and kept the living God before the 
eyes and mind of the people as the Judge of all national and corporate 
life. 

But, however this may be, there stands before us the plain fact, 
and it is a fact far too generally disregarded or ignored, that after 
eighteen centuries of Christian teaching and influence in Europe, a 
great deal of our public life, both at home and abroad, although in 
the hands of Christian statesmen, is to all practical intents and 
purposes still carried on as if the Sermon on the Mount had never 
been spoken and only the lower or selfish motives had a rightful 
claim to exercise dominion in practical affairs. 

It isnot that action and practice are constantly falling short of 
the acknowledged and accepted standard of ethical duty. This we 
should expect to occur in public as in private matters. 

The point is that honest and good men do not seem to recognise 
those standards of ethical judgment which they accept without 
question in private life, as having the same claim on their allegiance 
in the arena of politics, or in the relationships of nations. ‘ Blindness 
in part is happened to Israel.’ 

We turn, for instance, to that sphere which furnishes the most 
glaring instances of this strange inconsistency, the sphere of inter- 
national politics. 

In these we see how, again and again, there is hardly more than 
a thinly veiled pretence of any appeal to the higher standards of 
ethical obligation, or to the spirit of Christianity. 

The terms in which national or imperial aims and policy are 
defined and the spirit in which international affairs are conducted 
are such as to make it only too plain that the whole structure of 
foreign politics, and also a great part of internal politics, are built 
upon a foundation of selfishness, jealousy, rivalry, greed of power and 
wealth, and not upon any higher or Christian basis. 

Thus twenty-six centuries after the prophet Isaiah, twenty-three 
centuries after Socrates, and nineteen centuries after the Manifesta- 
tion of Christ, we see, so to speak, whole continents of life, opinion, 
and practice still under the dominion of that spirit of selfish greed 
which St. Paul denounced as pleonexia, and held up to view as lying 
very near to the root of all that is vicious in human life. 

By way of illustration reference might be made to many con- 
temporary events or to events within the memory of most of us; but 
it may suffice to note the impression made by the current phenomena 
of public affairs on some of the great writers and thinkers. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer ' has forcibly reminded-us that men seem to 
give their allegiance, as it were, to two religions, the religion of amity 
and the religion of enmity, for use in different departments of life 

1 Study of Sociology. 
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and conduct. The real homage is paid in large measure, if not in 
the larger measure, to the code dictated by enmity. 

From the books of the New Testament we take our religion of 
amity. Greek and Latin epics and histories serve as gospels for our 
religion of enmity. 

In the education of our youth we devote a small portion of time 
to the one, and a large portion of time to the other. 

A priori it might be thought impossible that men should continue 
through life holding two doctrines which are mutually destructive. 
But this ability to compromise between conflicting beliefs is very 
remarkable. 

A boy, while growing up, acquires in common with all around 
him the habit of living by first one and then the other of his creeds, 
as the occasion may demand ; and so great is the power of custom that 
he does this in ordinary cases without any distinct feeling of incon- 
sistency, and by the time that he reaches maturity the habit has 
been established in his life. So educated, he will enlarge at one 
moment on the need of maintaining the national honour, and he 
thinks it derogatory or unpatriotic or mean to arbitrate about an 
aggression, trespass, or difference, instead of avenging it by war; at 
another moment he calls his household together and leads them in 
the beautiful prayer in which he asks God to forgive his trespasses 
as he forgives those that trespass against him. That spirit which he 
prays for as a virtue on Sunday, or in his home, he will repudiate 
as a vice or a weakness on Monday, in his club or in parliament, or 
on the Stock Exchange. 

Such is the blunt conclusion of our greatest writer on sociology, 
and we should find it hard to confute his testimony. 

Another distinguished writer ? has said that the key to all rationa} 
estimate of European politics is to recognise that the dominant factor 
in them to-day is the passion of national self-assertion, the struggle 
for national primacy. For right or wrong the great nations are 
resolved to make themselves as big, as formidable, as extensive, as 
rich as science and energy can make them, or at least to tolerate no 
other nation bigger than themselves. 

For this they are ready to sacrifice almost everything at home 
or abroad, their traditions, their safety, their credit, and almost 
their honour. 

And we might add to this testimony that it is this same principle 
of selfish greed which is mainly responsible for that degrading 
and mischievous influence in English life commonly described as 
jingoism, that spurious or bastard patriotism which it should be the 
aim of every ethical teacher to eradicate and destroy, planting in its 






























2 Mr. F. Harrison in Cosmopolis. 
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stead the true progressive Christian patriotism, whose aim is 
righteousness and goodwill. 

Again, the most distinguished man of letters now engaged in 
English political life is reported to have said only the other day, 
when referring to the prevalent sentiment on our South African 
policy, that the language of England hardly affects to be moral 
language ; itis the language of pride, of mastery, of force, of violence, 
of revenge. And as we read the sentiments that pervade a great 
portion of the newspaper press, and the language used by some lead- 
ing and representative men, it is not possible for us to deny the 
essential truth of such criticism. 

But the specially noticeable point about it in our consideration 
of the ethical question is that all this language seems to be used in 
good faith by men who, while thus recognising, accepting, and even 
helping to propagate pride and self-interest as the dominant motives 
in public life, are all the time professing obedience to the moral 
standards of the Gospel, and joining in the customary and special 
worship of the Christian Church, and this, to all appearance, without 
any distinct feeling of inconsistency. 

Even an excellent Church dignitary has been known to hold that 
our recent experiences in South Africa furnish a warning lesson to 
remind us that we should carefully avoid all sentiment in politics ; 
and yet the Book of Common Prayer and the Gospel of Christ are 
that good Churchman’s daily companions in his private life, and he 
would probably have agreed with Mr. Froude when he said that 
every generous and living relation between man and man, or between 
men and their country, is sentiment and nothing else. 

The subject being so fundamentally important, and the perver- 
sions and contradictions of conventional public sentiment being so 
instructive when analysed, it may not be a work of supererogation to 
cite one more witness. 

Mr. Lecky, in his Map of Life, in order to bring out clearly the 
comparatively low standards of conduct which men are still content 
to follow in public affairs, has set graphically before us two recent 
illustrations, which deserve to be pondered very carefully and dis- 
passionately. 

Referring to what may fairly be described as the meanest 
incident in the modern political history of England, he reminds 
us how at the close of this nineteenth century of the Christian era a 
man holding the confidential position of Prime Minister of a colony, 
and being at the same time a Privy Councillor of the Queen, could 
engage in a conspiracy for the overthrow of a neighbouring and 
friendly state; and, moreover, how, to carry out this design, he 
deceived the High Commissioner, whose Prime Minister he was, and 
his colleagues in the ministry ; how he collected for the conspiracy 
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an armed force under false pretences, and took part in smuggling 
arms to be used for purposes of rebellion, made use of newspapers 
under his influence or control, and spent large sums of money in 
fomenting rebellion, and finally was implicated in the concoction of 
a letter pretending to be an appeal on behalf of women and children 
whose lives were in danger, a letter to be dated and issued at the 
right moment. 

Here we see a course of conduct which in private life would have 
been honestly and sincerely reprobated by the very man who did 
all these things, as by the general sense of the community ; but 
inasmuch as it belongs to the field of politics, what happens ? 

The verdict of fashionable society condones it, and a great part 
of the nation follows suit, and even a leading minister of the Crown 
is found to declare in the House of Commons, apparently with the 
assent of his colleagues, and in all sincerity, that in all these trans- 
actions, although the man had made a gigantic mistake, he had done 
nothing affecting his personal honour. 

In the face of such phenomena one is tempted to ask whether 
men’s conceptions of personal honour are not in some danger of 
deteriorating, and whether, after all, we had not better hold on to 
Shakespeare as a safer guide and interpreter when he writes : 


Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour. 


Let us glance at the other illustration furnished by Mr. Lecky. 
Very few massacres in history, he says, have been more gigantic or 
more clearly traced to the action of a Government than those per- 
petrated by Turkish soldiers in our generation ; and few signs of the 
low level of public feeling in Christendom are more impressive than 
the general indifference with which these massacres were contem- 
plated in most countries, or the spectacle of the sovereign of one of 
the greatest and most civilised Christian nations hastening to 
Constantinople, so soon after those savage Armenian atrocities, to 
clasp the hand which was thus deeply imbued with Christian blood, 
and then proceeding to the Mount of Olives, where, amid scenes 
consecrated by the most sacred of all memories, he proclaimed him- 
self the champion and the patron of the Christian faith. 

Illustrations like these are surely a sufficient proof, if proof were 
needed, to show how slow men are to give an undivided allegiance 
to moral principles in all departments of life, and, moreover, how 
readily the conscience becomes a conventional and purblind con- 
science,* domesticated and living at ease amid the most glaring 
inconsistencies. 


* Cf. Mozley’s University Sermon on the Pharisees. 
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How, then, it is natural to ask, are we to account for the fact 
that the standards of individual ethics are thus applied so slowly, so 
fitfully, so partially, and so inconsistently, in the field of political 
or public life ? 

And the question is one to which it is not altogether easy to give 
a simple categorical answer, because the dislocation between private 
and public, or individual and corporate standards of judgment and 
conduct is felt to be the resultant of various causes. 

In the first place it is relevant to notice that the Divine Founder 
of our religion and His apostles deliberately confined their teaching 
to personal morals. 

Living‘ as they did under a heathen Imperial government, 
which would have crushed them without mercy had they been 
suspected of any political or revolutionary aim, they left the political 
world severely alone, content to sow the seeds of new principles, and 
a new spirit in individual hearts. 

And this attitude of the Saviour and His immediate followers 
towards all that concerned the corporate or political life of the 
community, while they rendered to Cesar without question or criti- 
cism the things that were recognised as Czsar’s, has doubtless 
exercised a continuous influence on succeeding generations, tending 
to deter men from bringing the higher moral standards of the 
Gospel teaching directly and unreservedly to bear upon the conduct 
of public or State affairs, and so leaving a great portion of our 
public opinion and activities in these departments of life still outside 
the pale of Christian ethics. 

Following upon this, and in some degree as a consequence of it, 
we may note the prevalent lack of any systematic training of the 
young in the right application of moral principles to the details of 
their public life. 

We are indeed so far from adequately recognising the duty of 
giving such training that there still survives in ordinary society a 
very general prejudice to the effect that a religious teacher should 
confine himself to what are called religious matters, and abstain 
from all political teaching, as if political morality might safely be 
left to grow of itself. 

Thus, throughout our whole educational system we find very little 
systematic training in the morals of citizenship. 

In other subjects it is recognised that the young must be trained 
and disciplined for the work of their practical life by systematic daily 
lessons, repeated and learnt again and again—decies repetita docent ; 
but we act as if our social and political morals were expected to grow 
without any such daily watering and tending; and the result is an 
attenuated or arrested moral growth such as may be constantly 


* Cf. Goldwin Smith on American Slavery. 
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observed in political action, temper and opinion; and remembering 
how deep-rooted and tenacious of life are selfish motives and tradi- 
tional, conventional, and old-world ideas, we must acknowledge that 
we have no right to expect a very different result until we take more 
pains to secure it. 

But the most fundamental reason why a late or slow growth in 
corporate morality was to be expected is that all real moral progress 
is from the individual heart outwards, and consequently corporate 
advance has to wait upon individual advance. 

Thus the tide of moral advancement first of all uplifts the 
individual, and then the family, and after that the tribal, the 
national and the international conscience. 

National and international morality are thus seen to lie on the 
outermost fringe of moral influence, and they rise in consequence 
very slowly. 

In this slow uprising, amid the struggle of contending forces, 
we find, as we have seen in the instances already quoted, com- 
promise and lax judgments prevailing in public affairs with regard 
to matters in which no compromise and no such judgments would 
be tolerated in private personal relationships. 

So it comes to pass that after all our centuries of moral and 
religious teaching, with all the treasures of ancient and modern 
thought in our hands, all the great examples before our eyes, and 
all the spiritual teaching of the ages in our ears, what may be called 
the moral conscience of nations is still in a very rudimentary 
condition. 

States, as represented by the policy and action of rulers, diplo- 
matists and statesmen, and by ordinary public opinion, are still 
influenced and directed in the main by the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion and self-interest, and all the kindred selfish motives; though we 
recognise with thankfulness the constantly growing signs that the 
higher life steadily advances in spite of every drawback. 


For while the tired waves, slowly breaking, 
Seem scarce one painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creek and inlet making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


This brings us to the practical and final consideration, how we 
may best hope to facilitate or expedite this progress; and our 
thoughts naturally turn in this connection, first of all to the 
influence of religious teaching, and next to systematic training of 
the young in the ethics of citizenship, and to the aid which may 
be given by ethical societies. 

What religious teachers and leaders may perhaps be said specially 
to need in a time of settled and conventional religion is to realise 
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their prophetic office more clearly and more fully than is commonly 
done. 

In the midst of a highly conventional society it is only too easy 
to forget that the true office of the religious preacher is to stand 
forth as the messenger and interpreter of Divine Law in its applica- 
tion to all contemporary activities and relationships, to be a preacher 
of both individual and national righteousness, like Amos, Micah, or 
Isaiah, impressing always the ancient text :—‘ That which is alto- 
gether just shalt thou do, that thou mayest live,’ and to inspire and 
lead men to apply that rule to their daily public life, as suggested, 
for instance, in the fine words of Mr. Gladstone, when he said, ‘ That 
which is morally wrong cannot be politically right.’ 

Moreover, the prophet is needed in every age, because, as a 
matter of fact, it is through inspiring and uplifting personalities of 
the prophetic type that every great forward movement in human 
history is set going and sustained. Again and again, as we read the 
record of human advancement, we are moved to say, ‘See how a 
great prophet has risen up among men, and God has visited His 
people,’ and therefore it is that teachers of religion are specially 
called upon to cultivate the prophetic office of the Church of God in 
regard to all the various departments of the common life. 

This view, when simply stated in general terms, meets with 
general acceptance and is even commended and applauded ; but 
when we endeavour to carry it into practice in public affairs it is apt 
to meet with a different reception. 

The prophet, or preacher of righteousness, claiming to base his 
exhortations or protests on Divine Law, is not, as a rule, a popular 
character. 

The opportunist, whether in Church or State, does not like 
his utterances. The man of prophetic conviction and courage is apt 
to be jeered at as a pedant or a prig, or an impractical philosopher, 
or a sentimental philanthropist ; and yet the fact remains that the 
men of this type, and not the opportunists, are and have always 
been the true salt of their society, or rather let us say they are 
the Promethean torch-bearers, who bring fresh gifts of Divine fire 
into the life of men, generation by generation. 

But, to pass on to the next point referred to above, we also need 
much more systematic teaching of ethics in their application to 
citizenship. It is a very long time since the Greek philosopher said 
avOpwros pice modtixdv FGov—man is by nature a social creature— 
and yet our social and political ethics are still in practice quite rudi- 
mentary. 

There is, it might be alleged, hardly a school in England, 
including even Eton itself, which has been for so many generations 
the great nursery of our public men, in which we could find any 
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adequate manual setting forth in detail the principles of social and 
political ethics in regular and general use, or any systematic course of 
instruction in such subjects given and enforced with the needful 
reiteration throughout the growing, impressible, character-forming 
years of early life. 

A man of large and varied practical experience, and, it may be 
added, of rare prophetic insight and high enthusiasm, Dr. Paton, 
of Nottingham, feeling this need of greater attention to higher 
ethical training, has within the last year or two pressed on some 
of those charged with the education given in elementary schools 
(and the need is quite as great in higher schools) the duty of doing 
more than is systematically done to touch the imagination and 
the emotions of the young in regard to all the nobler elements of 
life and character. 

He would have, for instance, in every elementary school what he 
calls a Boys’ Guild of Honour, in which the chief elements of high 
character, such as courage, truth, self-command, purity, generosity, 
chivalry, public spirit, should be systematically set before the boys 
and impressed on them as elements of life in which they should 
rejoice and strive to excel. 

‘In addition to the religious teaching,’ he says, ‘I desire to see 
much. more direct and emphatic moral teaching of the best kind in 
our schools. Such teaching should appeal to the imagination and 
the feelings, which are the great factors of conduct, and should 
deal with the actual relations of life at home, in work, in com- 
panionship, and in all civic relationships.’ 

Here we are reminded of the very suggestive and noble efforts of 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. ; and all who are familiar with the routine of 
our school education in any grade of school will agree that such 
suggestions and efforts are, to say the least, very opportune. 

In conclusion, it may be urged that we need in all the chief 
centres of our national life a great deal more of the influence of 
ethical societies. 

The function of such a society is twofold. It acts as a school of 
study for the select few, who thus do something to keep alive and 
bright the sacred fire of ethical illumination and advancement. But 
the needs of the nation ask of us a great deal more than this. 

If such societies are really to fulfil their mission, they must, 
like Socrates, carry their teaching into the market-place, so as to 
make it heard and make its power felt in all the practical activities 
of the national life. 

In proportion to our need amid the blinding, traditional, 
materialistic and selfish influences that are continually acting on 
men, in a complex industrial and commercial civilisation, is the 
greatness of the benefit which such societies may bestow upon the 
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community ; and it may be taken as beyond question that one of 
our special needs is a far more systematic propaganda of social and 
political ethics, a propaganda led, informed, directed by a central 
ethical association, with its active local branches in all the great 
centres of provincial life; and all of them making it their aim to 
inspire the teaching of the young, to supply suitable manuals of 
instruction, to leaven public opinion, especially the opinion of all bodies 
of teachers, and so to help us a little nearer to that better day when 
the highest ideals of ethical conduct shall have become the dominant 
forces in both private and public affairs. 
J. HEREFORD. 
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ALL who care for good literature have been reading lately Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s volumes on The United Kingdom. The book 
suggests many reflections and offers not a few points for criticism. 
Not that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s pen has lost any of its cunning. 
We admire, as of old, the perfect lucidity of exposition, the critical 
acumen, the vigour and incisiveness of style. It is impossible to 
detect any sign ‘ of the hand of extreme old age’ to which the author 
deprecatingly refers ; but, none the less, there is throughout the book 
a curious sense of distance and aloofness, as of one who writes from 
the dim recesses of the distant past. There is no trace or semblance 
of senile decay, but still it is obviously the work of a writer who 
‘ flourished’ half a century ago, who represents a school which alike 
in literature and politics is well-nigh extinct. 

The stream of imperial sentiment—it is a commonplace to say it 
—is now in full flood. It has left Mr. Goldwin Smith high and dry. 
It is indeed no part of our present purpose either to trace 
that stream to its fountain head or to endeavour to forecast its future 
course. But whether we are borne along by the stream or merely 
watch it from the bank, we cannot question the strength of the 
current. Mr. Goldwin Smith regards it with the undisguised 
contempt fashionable among his contemporaries. I shall have some- 
thing to say of the school to which he and they belong lateron. For 
the present I am concerned wholly with a simple and straightforward 
question. To what extent has the imperial note so curiously but 
characteristically ignored by Mr. Goldwin Smith been re-echoed in 
the poetry of our time, in the verse of the Victorian era? 

In this respect the reign of Queen Victoria divides into two—I 
hope unequal—halves. The first thirty-five years of the reign—the 
years from 1837 to about 1872—are singularly bare and empty in 
this regard. There is an abundant crop of what we may call 
* patriotic’ poetry ; poetry that reflects the Englishman’s pride in his 
island home ; in the deeds of his sons, especially his sons at sea, and 
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in the free political tradition of a self-governed people. Such is the 
note struck by Campbell, who, born in the third decade of the reign 
of George the Third, lived on well into that of Queen Victoria; in 
such ballads as Ye Mariners of England; in such verses as : 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


This is at any rate breezy enough. The same sort of note is 
struck in Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic, and a deeper, more truly 
political note in the far finer though somewhat aggressive poem : 


Men of England! who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood ; 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved, on field and flood. 


Yours are Hampden’s, Russell’s glory, 
Sidney’s matchless shade is yours ; 
Martyrs in heroic story, 
Worth a hundred Agincourts ! 
We're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny ; 
They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthright—so will we. 


But the essentially characteristic note of the poets of that day 
is a desponding one. A fairly typical example, though outside the 
strict period, is to be found in Wordsworth’s well-known invocation 
to Milton : 


Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men. 


Even when we get an echo of what we should now call the 
imperial note, the strain is really one of tempered pessimism, as in 
Wordsworth’s fine poem : 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British Freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed ‘ with pomp of waters unwithstood,’ 
Roused though it be full o’ten to a mood 


Vor. XLVIII —No. 282 
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Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. 


But it is unnecessary to labour a point which hardly admits of 
contradiction. One might go further and say, not only of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but of the whole two centuries and 
a half intervening between the days of the Elizabethan and the 
later Victorian singers, that the imperial note is conspicuous only by 
its absence. 

It is essential, however, to confine our criticism to the Victorian 
era. Of that period the point I have suggested in outline might 
be elaborated in detail without fear of any substantial contradiction. 
And it is perfectly intelligible. It would have been amazing had 
it been otherwise. Your great poet, it is true, should be seer and 
prophet as well as poet, but. his prophetical gift is, ds a rule, the 
gift of interpretation. He sees a little more clearly than his 
fellows, but not very far ahead. And{I should be inclined to 
hazard the suggestion, that this is true of great poets in almost 
exact proportion to their greatness. There is in all literature no 
better example of this truth than that supplied by the greatest,of 
the Elizabethans. It is, of course, emphatically true that Shake- 
speare wrote ‘not for an age but for all time.’ But it is none the 
less true that he was the product and resultant of his own immediate 
political and literary environment. The England of the fifteenth 
century, an England which was economically anemic and socially 
distraught, an England which was conscious of humiliating defeat 
abroad and a prey to political anarchy and discontent at home— 
such an England could not have produced a Shakespeare.™ The 
same truth may be put more concretely. If Shakespeare had been 
born a contemporary of Caxton, his song would have been stifled, 
and the products of his genius would have withered like untimely 
fruit. Shakespeare, great as he was, unique and splendidjas was 
his genius, was none the less emphatically the product of Elizabethan 
England—an England which had once more renewed its lusty 
youth, and had begun to manifest its new-born vigour in a thousand 
diverse directions, literary and political, social and ecclesiastical, 
maritime, commercial, and economical. 

But to return to the early Victorian poets. For them to have 
re-echoed the imperial note would have involved a logical and 
verbal contradiction, since the imperial note had not been sounded 
in the national literature or life. 

During the first half of the Queen’s reign the Manchester School 
was in a political and economic sense absolutely dominant. The 
creed of that cult may be summed up in the Physiocratic formula, 
Laissez faire, laissez aller. The period of its supremacy was one of 
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so-called emancipation and abolition; its highest ambition was to 
free men from burdens too heavy to be borne; to strike off the 
fetters from industry and trade; to abolish restrictions of every sort, 
and to emancipate in every way the individual. Everything and 
everybody was to be ‘free.’ It was a necessary work; it had to be 
done ; and though the pendulum, as is generally the case, swung 
too far, it had been worse for England and for the world had it never 
swung at all. 

In this fever of renunciation and abdication, in this limitless 
enthusiasm for ‘ letting go,’ it would have been marvellous had the 
colonies escaped. The imperial idea had no place whatever in the 
undiluted commercialism of that era. To the Manchester School 
‘our vast and scattered dominions,’ as Mr. Balfour once admirably 
pointed out in this Review,’ 
appeared to be an ill-constructed fabric built at the cost of much innocent blood 
and much ill-spent treasure, and which having been originally contrived in obedi- 
ence to a mistaken theory of trade was not worth the trouble of keeping in repair 
now that that theory had been finally exploded. The same deficient sympathy 
and insight which prevented him [Cobden] seeing any cause for the Napoleonic 
wars but the selfish ambition of the ruling class, or any result of them but con- 
tinental complications and a crushing debt, made him regard the motives which 


induced ordinary Englishmen obstinately to cling to the responsibilities of Empire 
as consisting of an uninstructed love of gain or of vulgar greed of territory. 


And yet, while all this is profoundly true, we ought never to forget 
that Cobdenism had its idealistic side. That ideal was embodied in 
the hope that the breaking down of commercial barriers would prove 
to be the prelude to a universal peace. Those who 


Dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that would be, 
Saw the havens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales. 


Till the war drum throbbed no longer 


and the battle flags were furled 
In the parliament of man and the federation of the world. 


The dream of the Manchester School—a dream not, as I must insist, 
without its splendid aspect—found its apotheosis in the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. To the high priests of this cult the 
famous adjuration was addressed : 


O ye the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing Commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man find his home in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 


* January 1882. 
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Freaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature's powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of earth, 

And crowned with all her flowers. 

But the dream faded. The time had not yet come for the 
‘furling of the battle flag’ nor ‘the federation of the world.’ 
On the contrary, so far were the ‘wise who reign’ from loosing 
‘Commerce’s latest chain,’ that they reimposed it with ten-fold 
persistency and occupied themselves in building higher and higher 
the massive walls of protective tariffs. Meanwhile, as far as the 
imperial idea was concerned, the doctrinaire dogmatism of the 
Manchester School held undisputed sway for forty years. Of that 
school there is no better or more influential representative than Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. Lewis was at once a statesman of high 
cabinet rank and a persuasive political philosopher. His Treatise on 
the Government of Dependencies was the eloquent expression of a 
theory and a policy which for nearly half a century was practically 
unquestioned. ‘If a dominant country,’ wrote Lewis in 1841, 
‘understood the true nature of the advantages arising from the 
supremacy and dependence of the related communities, it would 
voluntarily recognise the legal independence of such of its own 
Dependencies as were fit for independence, it would, by its political 
arrangements, study to prepare for independence those which were 
still unable to stand alone, and it would seek to promote colonisation 
for the purpose of extending its trade rather than its empire, and 
without intending to maintain the dependence of its colonies beyond 
the time when they needed its protection.’ A few years later, in 
1856, Mr. Arthur Mills published his Colonial Constitutions, a 
thoroughly representative and widely influential book. This is his 
view : 

To ripen these communities to the earliest possible maturity, social, political, 
commercial, to qualify them by all the appliances within the reach of the parent 
state, for present self-government and eventual independence, is now the univer- 
sally admitted aim of our colonial policy. 

But it is unnecessary to go back to the forties, or even the 
fifties. So lately as the month of November 1872 the Times? 
solemnly advised the Canadian people to take up their freedom, as 
the days of their apprenticeship were over. In Lord Tennyson’s 
diary under date November 8, 1872, there occurs this pregnant 
sentence: ‘ Lady Franklin has sent me the Canadian bit of the 
Times. Villainous.’ 

But Tennyson was not content with writing ‘ villainous’ in his 
diary; the villainy was branded on his brain, and relief was only 
found in that splendid outburst of indignant eloquence which he 
suffixed as a dedicatory epilogue to the Jdylls of the King. 


? Quoted in an article on ‘Tennyson the Poet of Empire,’ Macmillan’s Magazine, 
> July 1899. 
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And that true North, whereof we lately heard 

A strain to shame us ‘ keep you to yourselves: 

So loyal is too costly ! friends, your love 

Is but a burthen: loose the bond, and go.’ 

Ts this the tone of empire? here the faith 

That made us rulers? this, indeed, her voice 

And meaning, whom the roar of Hougoumont 

Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ? 

What shock hath fooled her since, that she should speak 
So feebly ? Wealthier—wealthier—hour ty hour! 
The voice of Britain, or a sinking land, 

Some third-rate isle half-lost among her seas ? 


Readers of the Memoir will recall an interesting letter from Lord 
Dufferin, at that time Governor-General of Canada, thanking Tenny- 
son for the spirited denunciation ‘with which you have branded 
those who are seeking to dissolve the Empire, and to alienate and 
disgust the inhabitants of this most powerful and prosperaus colony.’ 
And he goes on to speak ‘of the fanatical tenacity with which 
Canadians cling to their birthright as Englishmen.’ Tennyson’s fine 
poem may be said to have sounded the first definite note of revolt 
against the dominant maxims of the Manchester School. He had, 
indeed, long been chafing against the fashionable doctrines of the 
day, and twenty years before this had uttered an indignant protest : 
first in his noble Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, and 
again in his fiery lines on Prince Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état in 
France. But in his larger patriotism, his wider outlook, and his 
intense pride in his citizenship of the Greater Britain, Tennyson 
stood, among the poets at any rate, almost alone. The publication 
of the lines on Canada in 1872 marks, however, the beginning of the 
new epoch. From that moment, more especially in the last fifteen 
years, the change in public sentiment on this question has been 
extraordinarily rapid. 

It is easier to acknowledge than to explain this change. The 
simple fact is, of course, that a great flood of sentiment like this does 
not rise without a hundred confluent and contributory streams. Of 
these I can only hope to follow up one or two. 

Some part of the change must undoubtedly be ascribed to the 
conscious and persistent efforts of individuals like the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster, and the knot of enthusiasts who were associated with him in 
the establishment of the once derided Imperial Federation League. 
For my own part I should be inclined to lay immense stress, in 
this connection, upon the publication in 1883 of Professor Seeley’s 
little volume on the Expansion of England. Seeley’s insistence 
on the originality of his formula was felt by many to be a trifle 
irritating ; but I should seriously question whether any book on a 
political subject, published in England since the appearance of the 
Wealth of Nations in 1776, has had an influence so immediate, so 
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direct, and so profound, upon political thought, and indeed upon 
administrative action. Sir William Harcourt may declare with 
truth that ‘we are all Imperialists now.’ A living Oxford poet is no 
doubt accurate in the assertion that ‘the Little Englander is dead 
and gone.’ But when did the conversion of the one and the decease 
of the other actually take place? Certainly not before 1883. 
‘England,’ said Seeley, ‘seems to have conquered half the world in 
a fit of absence of mind.’ Seeley himself did not a little to awake us 
from the trance, and to make us realise the goal towards which for 
more than three centuries we had half unconsciously been tending. 
He it was who made the average Englishman for the first time under- 
stand that he had reached the parting of the ways, and that he was 
called upon to make, once for all, a conscious and purposeful decision 
as to the path he would elect to follow. 

Once more. It is not, I trust, indiscreet to suggest that our own 
self-consciousness was a good deal stirred by the obvious and flatter- 
ing attempts at imitation made by our friends and neighbours over 
sea. When, for example, we witnessed the formation in Germany 
of a definite colonial party, and the inauguration of a colonial policy, 
even we Englishmen, obtuse and dull-witted as proverbially we are, 
began to suspect that in our colonies we might possess a political 
asset of tangible and substantial value. Nor can it be doubted that 
this self-consciousness was still further stimulated by the rising 
imperial temper in the colonies themselves. That temper was 
manifested in a hundred ways. We all remember how, when 
a war between England and Russia seemed imminent in 1878, 
Lord Beaconsfield brought a force of Indian troops to the Mediter- 
ranean. At the time, the act was denounced as unconstitutional, 
and derided as theatrical. Men may differ as to the wisdom of the 
policy those troops were intended to support, but can it be doubted 
that in itself the act was due to the inspiration of genius, erratic 
and unprincipled if we will? Vast potentialities were, as by a flash 
of light, instantaneously revealed. Nor was the hint lost, either 
upon our enemies or upon our friends. 

Still more significant, because in a sense more spontaneous, was the 
despatch of the New South Wales contingent during the Egyptian war. 
Those stalwart imperial volunteers came across thousands of miles 
of sea to stand shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers of the mother 
land on the burning desert of the Soudan. The coming of that 
contingent opened a new chapter in the military history of the 
Empire. From that day to this the Empire has no sooner been 
threatened with war than it has been made unmistakably and 
immediately patent to the world that war would have to be waged 
not with the island Britain only, ‘this third-rate isle half-lost among 
her seas,’ but with the Greater Britains in the far North and in the 
far South. 
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But other reasons, somewhat more subtle, for the revolution in 
sentiment may perhaps be discerned. Since 1885 we have entered 
upon a new political epoch. The Reform Act of that year closed a 
chapter in our history—the chapter that was concerned with organic 
Reform, which had opened with the Act of 1832. For just halfa 
century the mind of the average Englishman, who very properly 
refuses to think of two things at once, had been fully occupied with 
the task of putting his own house in order. Nobody supposes that 
domestic reforms are at an end. But the epoch, the distinctive 
period of organic political reconstruction, is, if I mistake not, 
closed. Men’s thoughts have turned to other things. Their 
activities have sought new channels. Not a few of the noblest 
activities have found vent in the colonial field, much of the finest 
thought has been concentrated upon the imperial idea. 

But potent as all these reasons have unquestionably been, there 
remains another, more potent still—the magnetic influence of the 
character and personality of the present occupant of the English 
throne. It would have been difficult for the most fervid loyalist to 
have found any personal magnetism in the early sovereigns of the 
Hanoverian line. And if the great schism of 1783 had meant the 
close instead of the opening of a chapter, it is not impossible that 
the epilogue might have closed with the overthrow of the throne. 
No one can ignore the transformation which, in this respect, 
the Victorian era has brought about. It is the tritest of common- 
places to say that the Crown is stronger to-day than at any 
previous period of English history. And this is so, not only because 
Englishmen can look back upon sixty years of a blameless life ; upon 
sixty years of rule, strictly and absolutely constitutional in our 
curious English sense; not only because the nation has learnt, 
though far from fully, what it may owe to one who stands serenely 
above all petty party interests, but still more because the Crown has 
entered upon a new phase of political importance, as the representa- 
tive and embodiment of the imperial idea, and the surest guarantee 
for the fulfilment of imperial aspirations. 

And finally. There has taken place in these last years a real 
shrinkage of the world. The great scientific discoveries have, in a 
real sense, annihilated time and space. People seem suddenly to 
have awoken to the fact that the planet on which they live is 
exceedingly small, and they seem literally afraid that if they fail to 
add some hundreds of thousands of square miles every year to their 
own particular territory, they may get pushed over the edge. And 
thus it comes that the view held universally fifty years ago, and 
generally accepted only twenty years ago, is now on every side 
indignantly and unequivocally repudiated. A moralist might be 
tempted to suggest that the pendulum as usual has over-swung, that 
men are in some danger of forgetting the truth that bigness is not 
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synonymous with greatness, still less with happiness, and that a 
nation’s wealth consists not solely in the things that it possesses. 
But I am concerned for the moment simply with a diagnosis of 
the facts. The facts are indisputable. The imperial idea has taken 
firm root, and the sentiment of the nation is accurately reflected by 
its poets. Thus the last ten years have yielded an abounding har- 
vest of imperialistic verse. In this, as in much else, Tennyson 
undoubtedly led the way. His ballad of Zhe Revenge marked the 
revival of the Elizabethan temper. Nor can any one doubt that 
from every point of view, alike in technical form and in substantial 
essence, it was one of the very finest things he ever did. Worthy, in my 
poor judgment, to be put alongside the best ballad work of Tennyson 
are the ballads of Mr. Henry Newbolt. The following stanzas of 


Admirals All are fit to be compared with some of the best in The 
Revenge: 


Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here's to the bold and free ! 

Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the kings of the sea! 

Admirals all for England's sake, 
Honour be yours, and fame, 

And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name. 


Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 
Their cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to rack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the Great Armada came, 

But he said, ‘They must wait their turn. good souls,’ 
And he stooped and finished the game. 


Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound. 

‘Mark you, I would not be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘for a thousand pound.’ 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head, 

And he clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘I’m damned if I see it,’ he said. 


Admirals all they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still), 

Admirals all they went their way 
To the haven under the hill, 

But they left us a kingdom none can take, 
The realm of the circling sea, 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake, 
And the Redneys yet to be. 
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Hardly less inspiriting are the Guides at Cabul, Drakes Drum, 
The Fighting Téméraire, and A Ballad of John Nicholson; all 
contained in the same tiny volume; and finest of all, quite in a class 
apart, is an exquisitely touching little poem Vitai Lampada, It 
consists only of three stanzas: here are two of them: 
There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night, 

Ten to make and the match to win, 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of the ribboned coat, 

Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote, 

‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of the square that broke, 
The Gatling’s jammed, and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’ 

But these ballads, always excepting the last, are at the best good 
fighting stuff. The lines are full of fire, life, and vigour, they make 
the veins tingle and the pulses throb, and the upshot is, that it is a 
magnificent thing to be an Englishman. Even Tennyson rarely got 
far beyond this half-defiant sentiment. 

But of late the great imperial singers have sounded, as all men 
must acknowledge, a different, a deeper, a more reflective note— 
a note of almost awesome responsibility. It is not so much the 
glory and the glitter, the sparkle and the splendour, the pomp and 
pride of Empire, but rather the idea of the possibilities it opens for 
service to mankind. 


Fair is our lot, and goodly is our heritage. 
Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your mirth, 
For the Lord our God most high, 
He hath made the deep as dry, 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the earth. 


Yea, though we sinned, and our rulers went from righteousness, 
Deep in all dishonour though we stained our garment’s hem, 
Oh, be ye not dismayed, though we stumbled and we strayed, 
We were led by evil counsellors, the Lord shall deal with them. 
It is easy for the superior person to sneer at Mr. Kipling as a 
literary Hooligan or a Jingo Methodist, but it is at least questionable 
whether any poet has ever succeeded in interpreting with greater 
precision, and in expressing with more majestic force, the prevailing 
but inarticulate sentiment of an entire nation. It is impossible to 
forget the effect produced when, on that bright June morning, three 
years ago, amid all the glint and the glamour of the Imperial 
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Jubilee, there fell upon the ears of the nation the solemn and 
sonorous swell of The Recessional. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
3eneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


There is no poem in the language known to me which expresses 
in language so vigorous, so terse, and so: strong, the feeling of 
serious-minded men as to the true bases of a vast imperial power. 
An interesting parallel might be drawn between Mr. Kipling’s 
Recessional and the great scene in Henry V. depicting the 
English and French hosts on the eve of Agincourt. Mr. Kipling, 
like his great predecessor, has caught exactly and interpreted to the 
men of his day the sentiment of the Hebrew singer. ‘Some trust 
in chariots, and some in horses ; but we will remember the Name of 
the Lord our God.’ This, as Mr. Henry Morley pointed out, is the 
keynote of the great scene in Henry V., or rather is the text of the 
entire} play. Not vainglorious boasting; not trust in chariots, in 
horses, and in arms; but rather the sense of stern duty, of 
consecrated service, of sober-minded fulfilment of a Divine mission. 
Non nobis, Domine. 

Oh, God, Thy Arm was here ; 
And not to us, but to Thy Arm alone 
Ascribe we all, When without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
On one part and on the other ? 
Take it, God, for it is only Thine. 


Mr. Kipling preaches from the same text ; and not only, of course, 
in his Recessional. Even more clearly and definitely, perhaps, in 
the exhortation which he addressed primarily to our brothers beyond 
the Western sea, but in essence to all English-speaking men : 


Take up the white man’s burden, 
Ye dare not stoop to less, 
Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloke your weariness. 
By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 
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Take up the white man’s burden, 
Send forth the best ye breed, 
Go bind your sons to exile, 
To serve your captives’ need, 
To wait in heavy harness 
On flattered folk and wild, 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the white man’s burden, 
No iron rule of kings, 
But toil of serf and sweeper, 
The tale of common things. 
The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread, 
Go, make them with your living, 
Go, mark them with your dead. 

But Tennyson, and Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. Kipling, do not 
exhaust the tale of imperial singers. The note that they have 
struck has been re-echoed far and wide. Lack of space alone 
compels me to omit all reference to the songs of Mr. Swinburne. 
Even so, I must find room for one more quotation. For I know no 
single poem which so delicately suggests the more finely tempered 
imperialism which seems to be the characteristic note of recent 
singers than a short sonnet of Robert Browning’s. The words rose 
to his lips when he was sailing past the scenes of some of the great 
sea-fights of England. 

Nobly, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the North-west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar grand and grey ; 
‘Here and here did Engiand help me: how can I help England f ’—say, 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa 

‘Here and here did England help me. HowcanI help England ?’ 
A complete anthology of English poetry would not yield a text 
more appropriate for the sermon which has been preached, for the 
most part silently, but none the less effectively, from a thousand 
pulpits during these last months. The foregoing words were written 
a year ago. Recent events have given a new emphasis to every point 
which I then desired to make. Under the stress of a great national 
crisis political ideas mature as if by magic. In 1869 the idea of 
German unification was the distant dream of a knot of enthusiasts in 
Prussia. The events of 1870 translated the dream into substantial 
fact. The last six months—it is a truism to say it—have done more 
to mature the imperial idea among the English-speaking folk than 
the preceding six or sixty years. It has been a true instinct which 
has led people to see in the South African crisis an affair of more 
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than local importance. It has been felt—and felt truly—that our 
whole imperial position was at stake, and that on the issue of a 
struggle which was ostensibly local depended the future not merely 
of South Africa, but of the British Empire. Hence the distilled and 
concentrated agony of those dark weeks at the close of the old year, 
at the opening of the new. Hence the national resolve, strong, 
solemn and for the most part silent to ‘see the thing through.’ 
Hence the dogged determination evinced by men and women of all 
classes, conditions, parties and creeds to play their several parts, to 
take up their different burdens in the crisis we have had to face. 
From that crisis we seem likely to emerge, strengthened, braced, and 
more than ever united. From the most distant points of the Empire, 
from the far North, from the far South, from the far East, from the 
far West, Britons have gone forth to fight side by side for the 
Sovereign-Empress, to maintain the honour of the common flag. 
Abroad and at home, heart has gone forth to heart, drawn by a 
common impulse, filled with a common anxiety, touched, in too 
many cases, by a common sorrow, inspired, in all, by a common 
hope. 

Never, in the history of the British race, has the response to the 

call of Imperial Patriotism been more distinct, more spontaneous, or 
more full. Men have been constrained to service alike by the 
recollections and inspiration of the past, and by hopes for the future. 
‘Here and here did England help me. How can I help England ? 
say.’ 
The poets and the prophets have done their part; the loftiest 
ideals have been foreshadowed; the hearts of the people have been 
stirred to the depths. With unswerving tenacity, with dauntless 
courage, with conspicuous ski'l the soldiers have done their part. 
One thing remains: without it, all the toil and sacrifice will have 
been in vain. A great statesman—a Bismarck or a Cavour—is 
needed to reap the fruits of military successes ; to focus the thoughts 
of many minds, and to translate the ideals of poetry into the prose 
of accomplished fact. 


J. A, R. Marriorr. 











NOTES ON PLAYERS AND OLD PLAYS 


I say ‘old’ plays because it is revivals, or at most adaptations, that 
have, so far at least as literary matter is concerned, formed the chief 
interest of the theatrical season that has just passed. Of new work 
of any substantial importance, of any literary delicacy, there has 
been little enough. But personally I am not sorry for this circum- 
stance—this accident, one is almost entitled to call it—for, with a 
clear conscience, it not only allows but encourages one to mainly 
concentrate oneself in a piece of brief occasional criticism like the 
present writing upon that which in stage criticism generally is not 
afforded quite its due share of thought and space. I mean the 
art of the actor rather than the art of the playwright. Great 
and varied intelligence is brought to bear—has, from Hazlitt’s days 
to our own, almost always been brought to bear—upon the criticism 
of the achievements of the theatre; but while in days now past an 
essay was written quite as often on a performance as on a production, 
the piece is wont now to absorb the greater portion of the considera- 
tion and comment of the critic, and upon the labours of a literary 
craftsman of probably the second order—himself no ‘ stirrer of ideas,’ 
but the echo generally of the ideas of poet and story-writer—there 
is bestowed an elaborate analysis denied to practitioners of that art 
which is of the stage alone, so that half a dozen eulogistic adjectives, 
upon which unnumbered changes cannot possibly be rung, have to 
do duty for the searching and detailed investigations, and|close and 
subtle followings, which it is the right of any performance of Henry 
Irving’s or Mrs. Kendal’s to receive. 

Well, this season has emphatically been the season? of the 
player rather than of the playwright. The English playwrights to 
whom I am personally most addicted in thought return—as writers 
still most justly prominent in the last year of this century—are two 
of the eighteenth century. They are Goldsmith and Sheridan. And 
it has been the distinction of the Haymarket Theatre to afford 
worthy exhibition to the most famous play of the first, and to the 
two most famous plays of the second writer. Comparison between 
the gentle genius of Goldsmith and the ordered, brilliant art of 
Sheridan can never wholly lack interest; and that comparison the 
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Haymarket performances have anew almost forced upon us. It isa 
weakness of my own, very probably—exception can be taken to me 
on many a ground, I know full well, because I choose to cherish it— 
that I enjoy Sheridan more than I enjoy Goldsmith. May it not be 
said in condonation of the crime that Sheridan’s, at least, is 
technical perfection? May it not also be allowed one to revel more 
heartily in comedy keen and polished than in the rougher achieve- 
ments of spontaneous but farcical humour ? 

‘ Farcical humour!’ a classic like Goldsmith farcical! Yes. The 
main idea of She Stoops to Conquer is assuredly farcical. The piece’s 
second title in itself implies it—the ‘Mistakes of a Night.’ But, 
though the farcical nature of the incidents of She Stoops to Conquer 
cannot but be apparent, the individuality of its characters must be 
felt. The School for Scandal embodies—sets upon canvas, so to say 
—the half a dozen expressive types of social frailty and elegant 
intrigue. We knew them before. Nothing is invented; nothing 
discovered. Buta rare and fascinating perfection is bestowed upon 
the familiar and the old; and in place of absolute novelty of con- 
ception there is the charm of the heightened touch. Certainly I 
prefer the dialogue of the School for Scandal to the dialogue of 
Goldsmith ; every line of it tingles. Every word that could be 
spared has been removed valiantly; and the phrase to which an 
added polish could be given, has, we know full well, received it. 
The charm is complete, and the dialogue of the School for Scandal, 
ordered, tended, pruned into all-pervasive vigour, stands, and must 
stand to remote days, with the things that last. What are the 
‘things that last’? ‘Gold, onyx, and enamel,’ says Théophile 
Gautier, a master craftsman himself. 

A thoughtful, delicate, and quaint observer like Mr. Cyril Maude 
can hardly have been misplaced in She Stoops to Conquer, which is 
the farce of a genius; and in The Rivals I can witness to the reality 
given by him to the comic terrors of Bob Acres. What would be 
his conception and his execution of the part of Sir Peter Teazle ? was 
the question one put to oneself when this had been seen. Still with 
us—having charmed a generation—is that actor who is probably the 
best Sir Peter Teazle seen since the earliest days. The sweetness 
of William Farren, his suave old-world dignity, is not in the modern 
temperament of the latest Sir Peter. Was Mr. Maude disappointing ? 
Generally speaking, far from it. Never in this part was he farcical ; 
always was he restrained. He was ancient and crabbed. There is no 
fault that I know of to find with him, save indeed that he was alittle 
too ancient and scarcely at any point lovable. His make-up was 
old, for it suggested a somewhat soured Randolph Caldecott of seventy 
years. The real Sir Peter was elderly, not ancient—old only in the 
opinion of his girlish wife. In his love scenes, though there can 
never be youthfulness, there may be vigour and unction. The man 
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is not going down hill. Now Mr. Maude was going down hill alittle 
too much, bodily and mentally. There was senility in his affections. 
He kissed Lady Teazle’s hands like one munches a sweetmeat. I 
like Mr. Maude; I relish much in his performance; yet I discover 
that much of what I have said of his Sir Peter appears to have been 
said in its dispraise. 

The ability, the intelligence, the stage knowledge, of Miss Emery 
were obvious in her Lady Teazle. Nevertheless, if one takes into 
account looking and being, as well as merely doing, her Lydia 
Languish in The Rivals was an achievement on the whole to be pre- 
ferred. The wilfulness of Lydia Languish is lighter, more inconse- 
quent, than that of Lady Teazle; and the lighter, the more inconse- 
quent may be Miss Emery’s pretty humours, the better is it for the 
spectator of their presence. Somehow, it pleased Miss Emery, too, 
to make her Lydia Languish much younger than she made Sir Peter’s 
spouse ; or is it that her ingenuous youth belongs only to the gayer 
moments of the actress, and that when she expresses earnestness 
the volume and young matronly rotundity of her voice suggest some 
added years? Her Lady Teazle, then, was capable and clever, but it 
was her Lydia that was charming. Two performances in The Rivals 
stood beside those of Mr. Maude and Miss Emery. The one was 
Mr. Beveridge’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger—a thing full of authority and 
bright conviction. The other was Mrs. Calvert’s, who gave us a Mrs. 
Malaprop, broad, faultless, unforgettable. The gods have been lavish 
to Mrs. Calvert in endowing her with the material for comic facial play. 
Infinite and ever appropriate were her expressions, airs, and gestures. 
To see alone her Mrs. Malaprop I could gladly have betaken myself 
with promptitude a second time to the Haymarket. 

In the School for Scandal, when you have done with Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle, the all-important matter is, who is your Joseph 
Surface? I had hoped it would be Mr. Harrison. I know he would 
have given it the breadth and the seductiveness it needs. Mr. 
Valentine, an actor of experience, erred never on the side of making 
the hypocrisy of Joseph too evident, and that is the habitual mistake. 
I found his performance eminently deserving to be styled ‘judicious’ 
—an old-world actor’s favourite measured term of eulogy for an 
impersonation over which he does not in his heart wax cordial—but 
excellent, complete, convincing I confess I did not find it at all. 
Mr. Paul Arthur’s Charles Surface—not instantly ‘ fetching ’"—ended 
by satisfying you as gay, sincere, and natural. With Mr. Kemble as Sir 
Oliver one was absolutely happy. Miss Constance Collier, serene and 
splendid, was a new and justified interpreter of Lady Sneerwell, 
whose disappointments and whose malice are by most performers 
kept too constantly in the front. Where would have been the effect 
of Lady Sneerwell’s ill-nature had that ill-nature been visible per- 
petually, or even often, or at all? But what an opportunity was lost 
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for Mrs. Candour when Miss Lottie Venne was invited to perform 
her! Breadth again—really I will not apologise for repeating the 
word so often, for in eighteenth century comedy it is of the very 
essence of the matter—breadth was terribly wanting. It was want- 
ing in utterance; it was wanting in gesture. Gesture and utterance 
were insignificant. Am I undervaluing Miss Venne? Not at all. 
She can be highly entertaining, if there is someone to see that, like 
the players in Hamlet, she is but properly or ‘well bestowed.’ She 
was ill bestowed, very ill bestowed, as Mrs. Candour; for Miss Lottie 
Venne is piquante and modern, and Mrs. Candour has got to be big. 
May I add, it would not be fair to close one’s reference to the series 
of eighteenth-century revivals which Mr. Harrison and Mr. Maude 
have undertaken without some grateful acknowledgment of their 
general satisfactoriness—of the care, good taste, intelligence, exercised 
so well, and with so wise a generosity, in al] material things? And 
as, from the point of view of Art, success lias belonged to them, it is 
agreable to hear that success has come to them, too, from the point 
of view of the box-office. 

That terrible box-office! Whata part it is obligedtoplay! Had 
it not been for the box-office, should we have ever heard of Zaza, 
replete with morbid presentation of the canaille—should we have 
heard of it, I mean, unless by chance the canaille had become 
acceptable through the genius of Réjane? Mrs. Leslie Carter is not 
Réjane by any means, and these things should be left in the 
French. Itis not adoration of Art that has filled the Garrick Theatre ; 
it is chiefly morbid curiosity to behold an exhibition of the ways of 
the cocotte. Mrs. Carter is clever, ‘ busy,’ and, as it seems, hysterical. 
I speak not for others; but personally I hold that there is only 
one justification for dealing with themes like certain themes in 
Zaza—in the first act especially—and that justification is found 
when they are dealt with to perfection, with the delicacy that is 
vigour, with a deep accuracy instinctive or accomplished—and to get 
that I ask for Réjane, as I might have asked for Desclée. When it 
is really the art of the matter, and not the morbidness of curiosity, 
that is in question, is Mrs, Carter sufficient ? 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt not having been amongst us this 
season, we have been fain to find in Signora Duse an artistic sensa- 
tion. André Chénier, were he living to-day, would never accuse 
English people—and least of all English playgoers—of being 


du génie étranger, détracteurs ridicules. 


To be foreign, whatever you be, is to be recommended ; to be not 
only foreign but Italian or American is to be simply raved over— 
and the Duse has received an attention as serious and deep as 
that which was vouchsafed a generation since to Ristori. And 
the Duse has her great qualities, the greatest of them all, as I take 
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it, being the strange naturalness, the undeniable veracity, with 
which she endows every trivial movement or word. This is an 
achievement in a high degree artistic: it deserves a consideration 
very different from that which is apt to be offered to what is a 
personal peculiarity rather than an artistic achievement at all—I 
mean her very obvious discarding of the resources of stage make-up, 
her harmless little fad of taking no pains to look youthful in a 
part of which youth nevertheless is an essential quality. You donot 
in truth get rid of conventionality by being at issue with conven- 
tions. In art of every kind conventions have ever been compatible 
with artistic truth ; nay, they have often been distinctly an aid to it. 
The thought is only superficial that identifies conventionality with 
convention, as if, for instance, it were maintained (silly people, I 
believe, have actually maintained it) that As You Like It in the 
open air, with real trees on which Rosalind may carve Orlando's 
name, must be more convincing than As You Like Jt under the 
conditions of the theatre. Art is Art, not Nature, and if you give 
me a real tree it becomes your difficult duty to supply me with a 
real Rosalind. 

So much then for the value of certain characteristics of Signora 
Duse’s performances. There is little value or. attractiveness—abso- 
lutely no artistic virtue—in the absence of ‘make-up,’ in the with- 
holding from us of the cheek ‘ beautied with plastering art.’ There 
is much value, on the other hand—dquietly potent fascination—in 
the almost inexplicable endowing of each small word and look and 
level passage with a naturalness great and rare. Desclée was not 
wanting in that naturalness. Mrs. Kendal is not wanting in that 
naturalness, but its exhibition is not her strong point at all. Her 
strength is where the Duse’s is not—it is in rising greatly with the 
greatness of the emotion, in waxing more and more visibly potent 
in expression and revealing in fact, as the demands upon her tem- 
perament and on her art increase; at the crucial moment never to 
be found wanting; always at that moment to satisfy; even to 
astonish and exalt—for the capacity to do all that one is thankful 
to be aware that as long as Mrs. Kendal is with us in Miss Blossom, 
Ellen Terry in Olivia, Henry Irving in Shylock, it is not beyond our 
English land that we have any need for looking. 

On the whole, within the last twelve months or so, it is revivals 
and adaptations that have been the order of the day. But at the 
St. James’s, in a piece that is original, even if it is drawing-room 
melodramatic—Mr. Frith’s Man of Forty—Mr. Alexander has con- 
firmed in his popularity the middle-aged lover, and Miss Fay Davis 
has been rightly an ingénue, and Miss Esmé Beringer has brought 
to the portrayal of what is neither ingénue nor character part, 
talent, and observation as well as charm. Fanciful and ingenious -- 
with Mr. Hawtrey very good in it—has been at the Avenue the 
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Message from Mars; in Madam Butterfly Miss Millard has at least 
surpassed herself; and at the Criterion Mr. Carton’s Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment—the experiment none other than that of the 
lady engaging herself as a cook—has shown, for all it: farcicalness of 
motive, much of the smartness of comedy. Neasi little scene follows 
neat little scene ; sharp little mot steps quickly upon sharp little mot. 
Unity, continuity, may be wanting; but the house has been not 
illegitimately amused, and several actors—chief of them Mr. Bour- 
chier, Mr. Boucicault, Miss Compton, and, in a small character part, 
a clever new-comer named Miss Polly Emery—have been allowed 
their opportunities, and have used them. 

Not until Mr. Charles Wyndham was seen again in quite 
familiar parts—in Garrick and the admirable Liars—were the 
admirers of his cordial and convincing method (I am emphatically 
one of them) entirely happy. A tour de force was his Cyrano—a 
proof that without obvious inappropriateness or misfit he could 
wear the garments that the cleverest of literary tailors at the theatre 
had cut for the figure of Coquelin. We have found no fault with 
Mr. Wyndham’s excursion, but have rejoiced to see him at his 
normal work again. At the Lyceum, even apart from the interest- 
ing, industrious, and intelligent programme and performances of 
Mr. Benson, it was not difficult to reconcile us to the absence of 
novelty when the extraordinary range of Irving's art and the 
completeness and charm of his execution were brought home to us 
anew this summer by the performance of Olivia, of The Bells, and of 
Waterloo. Nor can revivals at Her Majesty’s be held to have 
lacked interest when they have not wanted beauty. Good taste has 
been dominant; and for the ‘casts’ they can scarcely be open to 
very serious reproach when, to instance but two or three names, they 
have been such as to permit to be brought together the romantic 
charm of Mr. Tree with the vigorous reality of Mr. Lewis Waller and 
the incisive precision of a young actor now no more with us—Mr. 
McLeay. 

I am not fond of adaptations that tamper visibly with master- 
pieces; the Tale of Two Cities is a masterpiece into the adaptation 
of which at the Prince of Wales’s, under Mr. Martin Harvey’s 
régime, there was suffered to intrude—for what reason one can but 
vaguely guess—the new and quite conventional character of ‘ Mimi’ 
—a long, elaborate, idle vulgarisation of Dickens’s own exquisitely 
touched episode, in which a stranger girl—no lover of Sydney 
Carton, but just a human thing in dire need—comes and finds 
human help in Carton’s presence at the moment when the tumbril 
hastens to the guillotine. Theatrical and not literary ; melodramatic 
and not poetic; impertinent, in the true sense, where in dealing 
with the conception of a genius all should have been appropriate 
as well as reverential—impertinent, I consider, was that intrusion. 
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For the rest the book was adapted well, and the piece as a whole 
well played. The sunniness of Jarvis Lorry indeed was not caught 
by his interpreter; but the light, suave grace of Miss Eva Moore 
fitted Lucy Manette exactly, and Martin Harvey as Carton was 
admirable in depth of feeling, in readiness of resource, and in 
dexterity of appeal. 

The silence or the almost silence of the stage writer who, what- 
ever be his occasional mistakes, is the most humorous observer of 
character and on the whole the truest exponent of it—Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones—has allowed The Gay Lord Quex to seem the most 
important of original contributions made lately to the theatre. Mr. 
Jones has lately for our satisfaction given daughters, not pieces, 
to the stage, I may be permitted to chronicle. But now about 
The Gay Lord Quwex—a piece of Mr. Pinero’s most admirable stage- 
craft we will dare to call it—and with two or three vivid little 
impressions of character, but, as a whole, as a character study 
inferior to the avowedly farcical comedies with which the author 
made no Lord Quex indeed, but a whole public, ‘gay’ enough at 
the Court. The machinery of The Gay Lord Quex is put together 
artfully: the piece is conceived with skill and written with vigour, 
but I think there is only confusion in the minds of those who 
reckon it as great original literature. I think that they allow 
the boldness and the piquancy of deftly handled theme, the generally 
high level of the acting, and the glamour of one extraordinary 
performance to persuade them that there is greatness where really 
only cleverness resides. That is in the authorship. As for the act- 
ing, the Hares, both of them, father and son, are quaint, true, and 
accomplished, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh—but I need hardly finish, 
for in these very pages, two years since (when the world talked less 
about her) I recognised in Miss Irene Vanbrugh our modern Muse 
of Comedy. She takes—metaphorically speaking—she takes The 
Guy Lord Quex upon those light should-rs. Not a phrase is said by 
her without intelligence, not a word with an intonation or emphasis 
inappropriate—the good-hearted, quick-witted, and decisive matter- 
of- fact Cockney young woman of to-day lives before us in Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh’s art: all her character lives before us; all her being. In 
its own line the Théatre-Frangais and the Gymnase have seen no 
better art than this—no surer, no more delicate—and when I 
remember that the comedian who gives us Sophie Fulgarney gave 
us, too, Trelawney of the Wells—half Bohemian, but all artist—and, 
in His Excellency the Governor, Stella de Gex, all Bohemian, ‘ artiste,’ 
not artist at all—I know who it is that during many future years 
the English playgoer is likeliest to have to look to as the real, remote. 
inheritress of Anne Oldfield’s justified charm. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SMALL INDUSTRIES OF BRITAIN 


In an article on ‘ Industrial Villages,’ which was published in this 
Review more than ten years ago, I endeavoured to attract attention 
to a neglected aspect of the economical life of this country—namely, 
to its numerous small industries, and the by no means insignificant 
position they occupy in the general activity of the British nation. 
Extensive researches into the petty trades having been made about 
that time on the Continent, while none were made in England, I 
appealed to British students of economical life, indicating to them 
that they would find in the exploration of the small industries of 
their own country a vast, untouched, and very promising field of 
research. 

I cannot say that this appeal has had any effect; but some 
new light has lately been thrown on the whole subject by the 
statistical information appended to the last Reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops, and I hope that a brief 
discussion of these figures will contribute to dissipate a widely-spread 
misunderstanding concerning the small industries altogether. It is 
well-known that the economists of the. so-called ‘classical’ school 
generally consider the small industries as a mere survival from the 
past which is doomed to disappear, the sooner the better; conse- 
quently, whatever attention is given to this subject is, in their 
opinion, a mere waste of time. When the large cotton and wool 
factories began to be built on a grand scale in the first half of this 
century—ruining, of course, the small factories and workshops in 
which hand-looms only were in use—the economists, impressed 
by this ‘industrial revolution,’ but not yet capable of seeing its 
more distant consequences, came to the conclusion that all small 
industries, being unable to compete with the large ones, were bound 
to disappear. A war which was in reality a war between the power- 
loom and the hand-loom was understood as a war between the great 
and the small industry. The subsequent extension of large factories 
in other branches of production led the economists to generalise 
their conclusion. They could not foresee forty years ago the influ- 
ence which the renting of so much wheel-power in a ‘tenement- 
factory,’ or the invention of small gas and oil motors, and the 
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combinations of small employers would one day exercise in favour of 
the small enterprises ; and gradually they grew accustomed to look 
upon the small industries as upon mere uninteresting strugglers 
against the tide of progress. The ‘concentration of the industries’ 
began to be represented as an ‘ economic law,’ and when facts to the 
contrary were produced, they were dismissed as mere indications of 
‘an intermediate, temporary stage’ which was sure to pass away. ‘Of 
course, we never maintained that the small trades should disappear 
at once, like castles disappear in fairy tales. They will take some 
time to die out, but die out they must’—this is an instance 
of how a prominent economist analysed lately, in the French 
Journal des Economistes, a serious work on the petty trades in 
Germany. 

The same attitude was also taken by the socialists of the Marxist 
creed. The French socialists who wrote before 1848 and immedi- 
ately after used to lay great stress upon_the ‘industrial revolution’ 
which was going on at that time. In the crushing down of the 
skilled artisans and the spreading of large factories, in which men, 
and especially women and children, were submitted to overwork under 
the most abominable conditions, they naturally saw a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of socialism. ‘The working-men, driven into these 
industrial infernos, will not stand it,’ they wrote; ‘the new system, 
when it spreads more widely, will accomplish its own ruin and 
necessarily provoke a social revolution.’ The ‘concentration of 
capital and industry’ became thus a favourite theme with the 
Fourierists and the Saint-Simonists, who used to prove in this way 
the historical and the social necessity of socialism. Their German 
followers, Engels and Marx, continued to develop the same idea, 
exaggerating its importance and representing it as a ‘ universal law 
of historical development.’ Finally, they declared that the small 
industries are a true obstacle to industrial, technical, and social 
progress, as well as to the increase of man’s powers upon Nature—an 
obstacle which, to use Marx’s words, ‘must be annihilated, and is 
annihilated.’ When this annihilation is accomplished, then the great 
capitalists will naturally devour each other, so as to leave but ‘a 
few usurpers,’ whom it will be easy to expropriate. Similar far- 
reaching generalisations, constructed upon a narrow basis, are not 
unfrequent in German science, and only illustrate a tendency of 
speculatively trained minds to formulate generalisations before the 
necessary facts have been accumulated and sifted through. Germany 
being however at this moment in the same stage of sudden growth 
of great industries, which England lived through some fifty years 
ago, this very simple formula of progress found a semblance of 
support, and it became an article of faith with a notable portion of 
German writers on economics. 

Unfortunately, accurate figures which would show at a glance 
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the importance retained by the small industries in a country which 
stands on a high industrial level—namely, in the United Kingdom— 
did not exist till lately. Of course, it could be said that Russia has 
nearly 7,500,000 persons engaged in the domestic and petty trades, 
and that their aggregate annual production (over 180,000,000/.) 
equals the aggregate annual production of all the factories ; but such 
facts were only considered as proofs of the backward state of Russian 
industry. Again, we knew that in Belgium, out of the 290,300 
persons employed in her highly developed industry, nearly one-half 
were employed in factories which had less than fifty operatives each, 
and nearly one-third of these were employed in quite small establish- 
ments, showing an average of only three operatives each. Moreover, 
returning lately to this subject in a book,' I was able to show how 
several important small industries were created lately in France, or 
were revived by newly originated needs on the one side, and on the 
other side by cheap supplies of electro-motive power obtained from 
waterfalls or from central stations. But France and Belgium could 
also be dismissed as irrelevant. ‘They are passing through an inter- 
mediate stage,’ we were told ; ‘ but look at England ; there you will 
find nothing of the sort, and this is what the industry of the con- 
tinental nations will be in a few years.’ The best of this argument 
was that for Britain there were no statistics at all, either in favour 
of the above statement or against it, and the argumentation was 
therefore based upon vague impressions only. In fact, down to 
the year 1890 (Sir William Plowden’s Report) no attempt was 
ever made to issue returns of the non-textile factories in which 
more than three-fourths of all industrial workers of Britain are 
employed.’ 

The Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of factories and work- 
shops, which have been issued since 1897 in accordance with the 
Factory Act of 1895, came at last to fill up this gap. True that the 
information collected and tabulated by the factory inspectors is not 
meant to be a substitute for properly organised industrial statistics. 
The factory inspectors, having succeeded in obtaining from nearly all 
the employers who fall under their supervision accurate returns of the 
numbers of men, women, and children employed in each factory, and 
in the majority of workshops, publish every year extensive abstracts 
from these returns.* But they do not tabulate the factories accord- 
ing to their sizes, because such a tabulation would evidently require 
a mass of work lying beyond the scope of activity of the inspectors ; 
and full lists of all factories—such as are given in the blue-books 


} Fields, Factories, and Workshops. London: Hutchinson. 1899. 

2 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the Year 
1896, p. 136. London, 1897. 

* Those workshops in which no women and children are «employed are not included ; 
only the bakehouses make an exception. 
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on mines—are not published. One is compelled therefore to be 
satisfied with averages only. We cannot say that there are so 
many factories employing more than 1,000 persons, so many employ- 
ing from 500 to 1,000, and so on. We have only groups of factories 
for which we can calculate the average number of employees. 
Fortunately, each branch of industry is divided in the Reports into 
a great number of sub-branches,‘ and in the Report for 1896 the 
partial items of factories and operatives are given for each sub-branch 
of industry, and each county of the United Kingdom separately. 
This enabled me to compute several hundreds of partial averages for 
the same number of groups, and although it was a rather tedious 
work, even with the aid of four and three decimals logarithmic 
tables, I do not regret having done that work. The averages I have 
obtained are most instructive in their multitudes. 

The importance of the British small industries appears already 
from the following items, which include the vast majority of all the 
industrial working-men of the United Kingdom. The low averages 
in the last column speak for themselves. 





| Number of | 
factories, or depart- | 
| ments | 


Number of persons Average number of | 
employed | operatives 
| 
| 








Non-textile factories | 79,059 2,755,460 
Workshops... | 88,814 676,446 


| Textile factories. | 10,883 | 1,051,564 
| 
| 


97 
35 
8 











Total . »f 178,756 =| = 4,483,800 | 25 








One remark only need be made with regard to this table. 
The figures concerning the factories, 7.e. those works in which 
steam, gas, oil, or electric motors are used, may be taken as very 
accurate. But, for the reason already mentioned, the number of 
workshops (no motor of any kind) is much below the real number. 
The total population of the workshops in this country must apparently 
exceed 1,000,000, and the grand total of industrial operatives will 
thus be raised to something like 4,893,000 men, women, and 
children. And the conclusion is, that from one-fifth to one-fourth 
part (20 to 24 per cent.) of the industrial workers of Britain are 
employed in workshops having on the average less than eight 
operatives each.° 

‘ There are 35 subdivisions for the textile factories, 175 for the non-textile, and 
160 for the workshops. 

’ Workshops in which men only are employed—if not bakehouses—are not 
included in the Inspector’s returns, The number of women employed in the work- 
shops (356,098 in 1897) is therefore pretty accurate, but the returns of men are very 
incomplete. Noticing, however, that in the factories the men (2,654,716) stand to 
women (1,152,308) in the proportion of 265 to 115, and supposing that the same pro- 
portion holds good for the workshops, we should have 820,000 males employed in 


workshops as against the 320,678 males tabulated in the Workshops’ Report. If so, 
the total would be 1,176,000 men and women employed in about 147,000 workshops. 
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On a closer examination of the numerous partial averages which 
I have computed for the textile factories, we are struck at once by 
the considerable number of small establishments which are found 
even in that, the most ‘ concentrated’ portion of industry. Thus, in 
Lancashire, which supplies nearly one-half of the textile operatives of 
the United Kingdom, we find 3,132 factories, employing on the average 
139 operatives each ; and in the county of York (West Riding), which 
contains about one-third of all cotton-operatives, the number of 
cotton factories is 3,210, but their average size is only 73 
operatives per factory. As for Nottinghamshire, which is a centre 
for factory-made lace and hosiery, its factories (386 in number) 
show a still lower average of employees, namely, 43 only. If we 
remember now that there is in these three counties a number of 
very large textile factories employing from 500 to 1,000 and even to 
5,000 operatives, we see at once that by the side of these large 
concerns there must be a very considerable number of small ones, in 
order to bring the averages down to such low figures. As to the 
other less important counties in which textiles are fabricated, we find 
in forty-nine counties 2,000 factories which mostly employ less than 
100 operatives each, and out of them a considerable number employ 
even less than 50—very often from 20 to 10 persons. It is thus 
evident that even in the textile trades the great industry is very 
far from having absorbed the small one. 

This result could easily be foreseen. In every country there 
must be, besides the large concerns, a considerable number of small 
ones, the success of which is based upon the variety of their produce 
and their facility of adaptation to the ever-changing needs of fashion. 
For the spinning of yarn and the weaving of ‘long-cloth’ the large 
establishments undoubtedly offer certain advantages, partly technical 
but chiefly commercial. But, for instance, for the woollens, in 
which fashion changes all the time, for mixed stuffs, for printed 
stuffs, and even for silks, the small factory takes the upper hand on 
account of its greater powers of adaptation. The figures of the 
returns confirm this reasoning. They show that if the large 
factory dominates in cotton spinning and weaving, in worsted, jute, 
and flax goods, as well as in the spinning of silk, the other textile 
branches (wool, shoddy, hair, hemp, lace, hosiery, and silk weaving) 
show a decided preference for the middle and small concerns. Of 
course there are a number of larger factories in these branches as well. 
I know some of them personally. But the small and the middle- 
sized factories prevail, and, all taken, they give occupation to no less 
than 240,000 persons.® Besides, it is known that at the time of the 


® The averages are: From 20 to 50 operatives for the 3,274 woollen factories, from 
27 to 58 for shoddy, and from 37 to 76 for the other branches. They rise to 93 
for hosiery, but the small industry is represented in this branch by a multitude of 
workshops which are not included in the list of factories. 
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birth of the great cotton industry, the manufacturers of machinery, 
after having supplied the cotton lords with spinning-jins and power- 
looms, began to offer their machines on easy terms to small 
associations of weavers. A considerable number of small cotton 
factories were started in this way, and they live still. 

All these figures have been obtained, as already mentioned, as 
averages. However, even when the groups are small and numerous, 
averages, as a rule, conceal to some extent the extremes. A still 
nearer approach to the real distribution of factories according to their 
sizes was desirable, in order to eliminate all doubts. Consequently, 
I computed over 400 averages for the textile industries from the 
1895 returns, and represented all of them in a large-scale diagram.’ 
Then I traced upon this diagram a curve, intended to represent 
the most probable distribution of factories in a continuous series, 
according to their sizes. A list of all factories employing no less 
than 1,000 persons (they are only 65), which the chief in- 
spector, Mr. Arthur Whitelegge, had the kindness to compile fo 
me from his original returns, was a great help for tracing this 
curve, as it gave me one quite certain and important point, and I 
seize this opportunity for expressing to Mr. Whitelegge my very best 
thanks, in which all interested in the subject are sure to join. 

The curve which I obtained in this way is very interesting, but 
it would be out of place to reproduce it here. Sufficient to say that 
it falls very steeply down from 4,000 workers to 1,000, and then 
assumes the form of a parabola, the lower branch of which runs 
with a gentle slope downwards, showing the very great number of 
factories employing from 200 operatives downwards to 100, 50, and 
less than 50 per factory. A short abstract of the figures obtained 
directly from the averages, and those taken from the curve, is given 
in the subjoined footnote.*® 

The graphic method which I have resorted to surely cannot 
claim to yield absolutely correct results, and therefore I will limit my 
remarks to the broad divisions only. Thus we may say that out of 
the 6,603 factories classified, only 65 employ 1,000 or more 
operatives (102,600, all together); this figure has been obtained 
by Mr. Whitelegge directly from his returns and is strictly correct. 
Next come 795 factories employing from 200 to 999 persons each ; 

* I gave preference to the returns for 1895 against those for 1897 on a suggestion 
from the Chief Inspector of Factories, Mr. Whitelegge. The tendency having lately 
been to give returns of operatives for each department of each factory separately, the 
earlier returns are better on this account, as the subdivision had not been carried then 
so far. For judging about the degree of concentration of an industry which is required 
by its technical aspects, the separate treatment of each department is even preferable. 
But, in order not to overstate the subdivision of the industry, I took the earlier 
returns. Besides, I left out of account all the small factories in which ‘ other pro- 
cesses’ than spinning and weaving are carried on, taking, however, out of this 


division all factories in whick more than 100 persons were employed. 
® See next page. 
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about 331,500 operatives work in them. The middle-sized factories 

which employ from 100 to 200 workers constitute the great bulk. 

The curve gives for them the number of 2,955 factories and 443,120 
operatives. And, finally, there are no less than 1,790 factories in 
which less than 100 persons are employed (145,800 operatives). 
Nay, even the quite small textile establishments which employ less 
than 50, or even 20 persons, number at least 1,400 and give 
‘occupation to more than 42,000 persons.® These are the main results, 
and as I took care not to exaggerate the importance of the small 
industry, it may be added that when the actual figures become 
known they probably will show a still greater preponderance of the 
small textile factories. 

If in the textile industry the concentration of labour has not gone 
so far as it was presumed to have gone, we are still more struck by 
i the immense numbers of quite small factories which we find in the 
reports under the heading of non-textile factories. Some of them 
are auxiliaries to the great concerns; but the great bulk belong to 
the staple industries of this country, which, notwithstanding all 
prognostications to the contrary, have retained for the last half- 
century their petty trades’ character. There is, of course, a number of 
very large establishments in the machinery, shipbuilding, waggon, and 
iron trades, as also in the foundries, the bleaching and the dyeing 
factories. Their names are familiar in England; but the exact 
number of those which employ not less than 1,000 persons is only 
128, and they employ altogether 355,208 persons out of nearly 


® The figures obtained, both from the averages and from the curve, are as 
follows :— 
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i The Averages The Curve 
| 1895 . | . vi 
| Number | Permas | Number | Number Persons 
| | of “0 f ¢ ages f este 
| | factories employed ‘computed factories employed 
| Not less than 500 . a 151t | 170,982¢ | 21 200 203,100 
| | From 499 to 200. of} [OI 271,652 | 56 | 660 | 231,000 
| From 199 to 150. -| 1,744 | 307,351 32 | «1,475 258,120 
From 149 to 100 ; 1,329 161,476 638 1,480 185,000 
From 99 to 50 ° - | 1,257 | 93,305 95 1,380 | 103,500 
Less than 50 . ‘ - | 1,034 | 27 462 171 1,410 | ~ 42,300 
| 
a ¥ eee tt: 
Total . ; ; | 6,603 | 1,032,228 43 6,605 | 1,022,020 
: = mN a = — - - 





The average size of a ‘extile factory being 156 operatives, the sum of the first three 
rows in the columns marked by a (ft) must evidently be above the real figures, while 
for the last three rows the sum must be delow the reality. This is what the curve 
represents. The tracing of such a curve leaves, of course, some latitude for personal 
judgment, but in this case it appeared that the latitude was pretty limited, since the 
sum totul of operatives represented by the curve must be nearly equal to the sum 
total given by the returns. It may thus be taken that the last two columns give a 
fair representation of the real aspects of the case. 
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3,000,000.'° On the other side, another list, also kindly compiled 
for me by the chief inspector, shows no less than 34,042 non-textile 
factories (besides the workshops), in which less than 10 persons are 
employed. We have thus something like 270,000 persons and over 
34,000 employers engaged in the quite small non-textile industries. 
The very great and the very small industry nearly balance each 
other, and surely neither Belgium nor France could make a more 
imposing show of petty trades. 

These being the two extremes of the scale, we can now examine 
the different branches of the non-textile industries, beginning with 
those in which larger factories are more or less numerous. Follow- 
ing the classification adopted in the returns, we discover that the 
gasworks are, as a rule, middle-sized establishments, employing on 
the average 78 workers each; that the indiarubber works 
belong to the same category (average, 125 operatives) ; and that 
there must be a certain number of large glassworks, since the average 
is of 87 employees for the 456 glassworks of the United Kingdom. 

The smelting of metals and the conversion of iron belong of 
course to the great industry, and the workers generally number 
from 100 to 400 per establishment. However, great foundries of 
iron are by no means the rule. On the contrary, by far the greatest 
number of the 5,318 foundries employ from 60 to 15, or even to 10 
workers, while—one would have have hardly foreseen it—there are 
508 iron-foundries employing less than 10 workers each. The 
country is covered with such tiny foundries, which live their regular 
life by the side of those who boast of the hundreds of their 
‘ hands.’ 

No one expects to find small industries in the shipbuilding 
trade, or in the fabrication of metallic tubes, which requires power- 
ful machinery, and everyone knows that there are in this country 
some very large engineering-works. The eleven mechanic works of the 
Government alone occupy as many as 23,455 men. And yet the 
average for this large class, which comprises over 5,300 separate 
works, is only 69 men per factory; there are many counties indeed 
in which the average size of such works is represented by from ten 
to twenty employees. 

Great factories appear again in the alkali trade and, quite 
unexpectedly, in the fabrication of matches. But in the soap and 
candle works—notwithstanding the existence of half-a-dozen firms 
only too well known for their obtrusive advertisements—the small 
works hold their own. In this branch as well as in the fabrication 


¢ They were distributed in 1895 as follows, according to Mr. Whitelegge’s list :— 
Engineers, machine and boiler makers, smiths, 55 (114,478 working-men); ship and 
boat building, 31 (72,410) ; conversion of iron, 24 (36,241); coaches and waggons, 7 
(12,776) ; bleaching and dyeing, 6 (8,057) ; founding of iron, 5 (5,787). Total, 1:8 
(355,208 working-men). 
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of chemical manure, and, in fact, in all other chemical trades, we 
find nearly 2,000 factories belonging to the small industry and 
showing an average of only 29 persons per factory. We even dis- 
cover 116 soap and candle works, and 135 artificial-manure factories, 
actually employing less than 10 men each. 

Furniture, in wood and in iron, is fabricated in no less than 
2,500 factories, amongst which there must a number of large ones; 
but the small and the very small ones dominate. At the present 
time the great furniture shops and stores have, as a rule, no factories 
attached to them ; in most cases they are mere show-rooms for the 
exhibition of samples, while the furniture itself is made in thousands 
of small factories and still smaller workshops. Consequently, the 
average factory in this industry employs from 20 to 50 persons only, 
while the number of factories employing less than 10 men each 
attains the respectable figure of 968. Besides, under the heading 
of workshops belonging to the same branch and to upholstery, we 
find 4,108 such establishments employing a contingent of 42,106 
persons. Ifthe ‘man workshops’ were added, these numbers would 
certainly be still higher. 

The fabrication of foodstuffs comprises again all possible grada- 
tions. We have in it the large bread, biscuit, sugar, chocolate, 
jam, and preserves’ factories, the names of which are well-known 
both in this country and abroad ; but we have also the multitude of 
small, very small, and tiny factories. The latter are so numerous 
that nearly two-thirds of all those who find employment in these 
trades belong tothem. In fact, we find 6,500 separate factories in 
this branch, and on the average they employ only 18 persons 
each. We may omit, of course, the corn, flour, and grist mills, 
which evidently do not require a numerous staff of workers ; but 
still one is surprised to discover that this important branch remains 
to so great an extent in its old stage of windmills and small steam- 
mills, of which nearly 6,000 stand on the inspectors’ lists. But 
our astonishment grows still more when we learn that breweries 
and distilleries remain also in the stage of small industries, and that 
there are in this country as many as 2,076 breweries, distilleries, 
&e., which employ an average of only 24 men each. Out of 
this number nearly 1,000 (989) are ‘brewers, maltsters, dis- 
tillers, and beer-bottlers,’ who employ even less than 10 men each. 
As to the aérated waters, this is almost entirely a small industry of 
recent growth, which gives occupation to 37,000 persons scattered 
in 3,365 factories, of which nearly 2,000 belong to the smallest 
class. 

With calico printing we evidently return once more to the 
domain of large factories. There are 104 of them, which mostly 
have from 170 to 700 employees; and we discover also in the 
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same class 14 great factories for ‘turkey-red dyeing.’ Bleaching 
and dyeing, as also calendering and finishing, have also a number of 
large factories to represent them. But the great bulk of the last 
two industries belongs to the lower middle-sized class (from 50 to 
100 working-men). All sorts of printing on other stuffs but calico 
belong to the category of small establishments, while in the two wide 
classes of ‘ bleaching and dyeing,’ and ‘ calendering, finishing, hook- 
ing, lapping or making-up, and packing yarn and cloth,’ we find 
about 2,500 mostly small establishments giving occupation to nearly 
100,000 persons. More than 500 of these ‘factories’ employ less 
than 10 persons each. Here we have, then, an excellent illustration 
of the small industries which are a necessary supplement to the large 
textile factories. 

In the fabrication of ready-made clothing, linen, shoes and boots, 
hats, and gloves, such immense quantities of produce are now turned 
out every day with the aid of modern machinery that these establish- 
ments must necessarily be middle-sized ones, and their averages of 
employees vary between 80 and 150. Many of them occupy, how- 
ever, great numbers of so-called ‘ out-workers,’ who are grouped, as 
we shall see presently, in thousands of small workshops. And 
finally we have nearly 12,000 persons fabricating gunpowder and 
explosives in a limited number of large factories. 

These are all the non-textile industries in which large and 
middle-sized establishments are to be found in notable numbers. 
In all other branches they are the exception. The factories become 
mostly of a diminutive size and are not classified as workshops only 
because some sort of mechanical motive-power is resorted to. The 
employers count by the ten thousand, and in many branches they 
work themselves by the side of their four or five, or maybe a dozen 
aids. The general aspect of these industries, as well as of their 
technical processes, are exactly the same as they are in the petty 
trades’ regions of France or Germany, with the difference only that 
in these two countries the petty trades are often carried on in 
industrial villages, where they are combined with some agriculture 
or gardening—some such villages in the Jura and on the Rhéne 
being real gardens—while in Great Britain they are mostly confined 
to some ‘ Black Country,’ or to the still more black suburbs of the 
great cities. 

The most striking feature of the non-textile petty trades is that 
they comprise such a staple industry of the country as the so-called 
hardware trade—namely, the utilisation of metals for all sorts of 
purposes, and the fabrication of cutlery, tools of all descriptions, 
agricultural machinery, and so on in aninfinite variety—an industry, 
in short, which occupies more than one million of British workers, 
and is not the last to contribute to the high reputation of British 
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goods abroad. In this vast domain the petty trades are entirely at 
home. The making of saws, files, chisels, hatchets, vices, so-called 
compound American tools, gardening tools, forks, knives, and so on, 
which are fabricated by the million to be used at home and 
to be exported all over the wide world, is in the very same state of 
petty trades in which it was fifty years ago, and in the same state in 
which it is now at Vorsma and Pavlovo in Russia, or in the region 
of Nogent, in Haute Marne in France. The ‘ tenement-factory’ is 
habitual. A smal] foundry stands in the middle of a yard the four 
sides of which are occupied by hundreds of small workshops, sup- 
plied with motive-power from a central steam-engine, and these 
workshops are rented and sub-rented by the small masters. In 
Sheffield there are now about 170 such tenement-factories. ‘In 
some ’—we read in the Report for 1896 (p. 41)—‘ there are as many 
as 70 to 80 separate rooms or grinding hulls: in others many less. 
There are, approximately, 2,900 occupiers who are first tenants, 
many of these sub-letting part of the rooms.’ In such tenement- 
factories you see rows of small rooms, two yards square, in each of 
which one man, standing between his fire and his anvil, makes knife- 
blades ; farther on you find rows of workshops of the capacity of a 
good-sized parlour, in each of which a master works with his few 
aids, making all possible, continually varying, sorts of tools; and 
on the ground floor you discover equally small damp rooms, in 
which saws and files are fabricated, or slightly larger rooms in 
which the tools are polished and ground. About 15,000 men are 
employed in these tenement-factories, making those tools and knives 
which make Sheffield one of the most widely known towns in the 
world. 

The very same character of petty trades is retained by scores of 
other hardware industries; such as the fabrication of locks and 
latches in and around Willenhall, in South Staffordshire (500 small 
factories and about 4,000 workers), of bits and stirrups, of gardening 
tools, of hygienic appliances for the house, and of an infinite variety 
of smaller things in brass, tin-plated and galvanised iron, and in 
other metals and alloys. All these are petty trades par excellence. 
The number of workers per factory is generally below 20 and mostly 
below 10, and even in those branches which can boast of a certain 
number of larger factories, the quite small ones are so numerous as to 
reduce the averages to such low figures as these :—28 men per factory 
in the galvanising, enamelling, and finishing of metals, 32 in agri- 
cultural machinery works, 43 in the pins and needles factories, 25 in 
the ‘various-tools’ works; even for the boiler-making works the 
average is only of 48 men per factory. In these various branches 
we find 104,000 persons distributed in more than 3,000 small 
factories, to which 7,500 workshops, with 60,000 persons employed 
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in them, must be added (much more if the man-workshops be 
included). Next we have another 46,000 persons employed in cycle- 
making, in 1,780 factories and workshops; a multitude of electric 
works of all possible sizes, down to those which employ less than 
10 persons each; the wire-drawing, nails, and screw works, and a 
formidable number of small forges in which the infinite variety of 
things which are used in ship and boat building, in the building trades, 
and in fact in all branches of activity of man—including even heavy 
chains for the ships and anchors—are forged either by hand or with 
the aid of some simple machines or machine-tools. In short, one- 
third of all the workers employed in the non-textile industries—and 
this third means 830,260 persons—find occupation in the wide class 
of ‘machines, appliances, conveyances, and tools,’ which comprises 
14,899 factories, and for which the average number of working- 
men, notwithstanding the inclusion of the immense Armstrong, 
Whitworth, and Government works, is only 56 workers per factory. 

As to the trades of smaller importance, not already mentioned, 
they all show a formidable development of the small factories, and 
almost entirely belong to the small industry. Thus 54,000 persons 
are employed in the small and tiny factories—to say nothing of 
workshops—in which jewellery, silver-plated and electro-plated goods, 
watches, photographic requisites, toys, and so on are fabricated. 
Then come the mass of factories for all sorts of woodwork, of small 
tanneries, of works in which ivory and bone are shaped into thousands 
of forms—nay even bricks, tiles, earthenware, and china works— 
representing an aggregate of 260,000 working-men and 11,200 
employers, who belong in the immense majority of cases to the small 
industry. When a few large establishments are set apart, the 
average size of a factory is from 15 to 40 operatives; while the 
list of Mr. Whitelegge which gives the factories employing less than 
10 persons contains thousands of such small establishments." 

All that concerns printing, lithography, bookbinding, and 
stationery is grouped, on the one side into a number of large works, 
and on the other side into thousands and thousands of tiny ones. 
Sufficient to say that the odd 120,000 workers belonging to this 
class are distributed in more than 6,000 factories, and that there are 
in this country 4,219 printing establishments reckoned as factories, 
but employing less than 10 persons each. And finally we find 
another vast domain of small industries (4,300 employers and 


" We find, for instance, in this list, 3,085 saw-mills and carpenters’ establishments, 
399 brick and tile works, 363 china and earthenware works, 241 tanners’, fellmongers’, 
and curriers’ factories, 231 factories of miscellaneous articles for buildings, 205 print, 
colcur, and varnish works, 489 flax scutch mills, 148 tobacco, snuff, and cigar works, 
86 glass-cutting, embossing, and staining works, 66 lime and cement works, 42 games 
and toys’ works, and so on. 
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130,000 workers) in the fabrication of brushes, ropes, sails, baskets, 
and thousands of fancy articles in leather, paper, wood, and metals, 
And when we add all these items we soon find more than 1,200,000 
persons belonging mainly to the small industries and petty trades. 

All the industrial establishments hitherto mentioned are, however, 
factories, which means that some sort of mechanical motor—steam, 
gas, oil, or electric—is used in them. Nevertheless, formidable 
numbers of them are very small, as we have just seen. But the sub- 
division goes still farther in the workshops, in which about one million 
persons are employed, the average being only eight persons per work- 
shop. It is evident that this class includes a very great number of 
bakers, tailors, shoemakers, small village carpenters, wheelwrights, 
smiths, and so on, who may be considered as personal attendants to 
the community. But it includes also those immense numbers of 
workshops which fabricate for the great commercial market, and it 
appears that the workshops of this last category give employment to 
at least two-thirds of the total workshops’ population. Thus we find 
1,200 workshops in which hosiery, lace, and even some weaving are 
made without the aid of steam, gas, or other motors. More than 
20,000 persons are returned as employed in making carts and coaches, 
and 60,000 in various hardware works—all these figures being, as 
already said, much below the reality. As to the class of clothing of 
various sorts—that is, millinery, tailoring, shirt-making, boots and 
shoes, gloves, artificial flowers, and so on, which gives occupation to 
351,600 women and men, and in which 48,425 workshops are re- 
gistered, the great bulk of these workers is distributed in workshops 
which employ from 5 to 50 persons and the specialty of which is 
to supply the great millinery and tailor shops. It is very often the 
case that in the latter the measure only is taken, while the work is 
done in a ‘sweating’ workshop in the suburbs, or even far away in 
the country. As to the great millinery shops, most of them are 
mere exhibition-rooms, while the workshops connected with them 
may be in Surrey, Scotland, or even in Saxony. The small work- 
shop, employing 5 to 50 seamstresses or tailors, is the real type 
of this formidable branch of industry. The fabrication of furni- 
ture, upholstering, the making of mattresses, the fabrication of slip- 
pers, cheap jewellery, and a mass of other articles, are in the very same 
case. The small workshop is the real representative of all these 
industries, and the large stores and brilliantly illuminated shops are 
their sale-rooms. 

Much more ought to be said about these industries, and one feels 
almost a remorse after having dismissed one million of these workers 
in a few sentences ; but my review of thesmall industries is already too 
long and I hasten to come to the conclusions, some of which are very 
instructive. Quite a world, unsuspected by the economists, is revealed 
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by the figures patiently accumulated in the factory inspectors’ 
reports. Not mere ghosts, not mere survivals from the past, not 
hopeless stragglers against the tide rise from behind these dry 
figures, but hundreds of trades, full of life, full of vital powers of 
adaptation, born from the necessities of the present moment, 
spreading, enlarging, and differentiating in all directions, pass before 
our eyes as we study these figures. Here and there a factory that 
was started twenty or thirty years ago with less than a dozen seam- 
stresses, but has fallen under the management of an imaginative 
employer who knew how to follow fashion, and has grown to be by 
this time a solid factory in which 200 women are employed in 
millinery, working on machines set into motion by electricity. But 
hundreds of small factories, also started lately on a small scale, with 
the modern gas or electrical motor, continue to spring up by its side 
finding out some new specialities. Everyone now wears collars and 
cuffs—the smoked blouse is antiquated—and scores of small collar 
and cuff factories, we are told by one of the inspectors, make their 
appearance. Decorated tin-boxes have lately become a fancy in the 
household, as well as a necessity for the biscuit factories and the 
grocery stores, and while one great ironwork may have displaced 
several small ones, scores of new factories of tin-plated goods and 
fancy tin-boxes have made their appearance instead—such is the case 
in Wales—while thousands of small cycle-factories and workshops 
spread over the country, the masters purchasing all the parts at 
Birmingham, making the cycles themselves, and improving them by 
hundreds of small inventions submitted to the test of experience. 
The petty trades are not killed, and cannot be killed; like Proteus, 
they ever change their aspects. 

From these dry figures we learn also that only one small part of 
the British industrial workers—not more than one-eighth, if we take 
the total at 4,800,000 persons—finds employment in those large 
factories which employ more than 500 operatives. From three- 
eighths to one-half of them toil in middle-sized factories employing 
from 100 to 200, and occasionally to 500 operatives; and very 
nearly one-half—that is, more at any rate than 2,000,000 persons, 
find their living in the scores of thousands of small factories and 
workshops. The thousands of small things which we require in our 
daily life are made chiefly in those busy agglomerations of the small 
industries ; and, judging from what we know of other countries, we 
may surmise that the aggregate value of all that is produced in the 
small industries in Britain must not be very much below the aggre- 
gate value of what is produced in the large factories. As to the 
‘ few usurpers’ of whom Marx wrote, we find in their place something 
like 200,000 employers. 


And yet, owing to preconceived ideas, these small industries 
Vout. XLVITI—No, 282 3 
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important though they are, have been very much neglected. They 
have been driven from the country to the bleak houses and the 
slums of the large towns. Learned people simply refused to learn 
anything about them; they were treated as poor relatives whom the 
successful stockbroker advises to die out. In the technical educa- 
tion schemes they were hardly taken into account; and this 
is, by the way, the real cause why we have heard so much 
lately about goods ‘made in Germany.’ Small household articles, 
fancy goods, stationery, articles of dress and the like, are fabri- 
cated in these isles in exactly the same way, in the same 
small factories and workshops, and the workers are paid the 
same vile prices, as in Germany, or at Paris and Vienna. But 
the small English producers have been little benefited by the 
recent artistic revival, and therefore they continue to cling to 
obsolete and sometimes tasteless patterns, while at Vienna, at 
Paris, in Bohemia, and in the Black Forest, industrial training has 
been directed for the special benefit of these small industries, stimu- 
lating in them the invention of new and varied patterns, new machine 
tools, and new technical processes. It is sufficient to look at the 
German toy trade, the Bohemian cut-glass goods, or the French 
fancy articles, to see that such is the case. At the same time a 
wide organisation has been started in Germany for bringing the 
small producers together, and this organisation has gone so far 
thet now there is not a town in the United Kingdom where we 
should not meet with the German commercial traveller carrying 
about his samples of the household ‘ nothings,’ or of ‘ presents from 
Brighton’ and all other watering-places. He represents directly the 
associated small producers—not the middlemen—and through him 
they trade directly with the small English shop. 

In their infinite, ever-changing, and ever-increasing variety, the 
British small industries are a necessary supplement to the great staple 
industries; and no one, however slightly acquainted with these petty 
trades, will doubt for one moment about their being a vast field, in 
which the technical genius of a nation is bred and stimulated. Let 
anyone analyse that wonderful machine the modern bicycle and its 
accessories, and, comparing it with the old machine, think of the 
scores of partial improvements which have been introduced by scores 
of small inventors—and he will realise the history of every piece of 
machinery as also the influence which small inventions exercise upon 
the great technical processes. The bicycle becomes already a motor- 
car, just as the electric toy becomes the electric railway. 

As to the current idea about the necessary disappearance of the 
small industries, we see that it falls through as soon as we go to the 
facts of real life. Only a superficial ‘bookish’ acquaintance with 
industry could permit the economists to assert that ‘law’ for 
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half a century without ever attempting to prove it. The more one 
examines into the present state of the small industries in this country, 
the more one is inclined to think, on the contrary, that they have 
been steadily developing and conquering new fields for the last fifty 
years, and that those practical engineers are right who have main- 
tained, as Professor W. Unwin did, that they must win still more in 
importance, when a supply of electro-motive force will be obtained 
at a low price in every human agglomeration, large or small. 


P. KRoporkin. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE BOER WAR 


RakRELyY, if ever, have the people of a neutral State been under such 
weight of obligation to give their sympathy and moral support to a 
belligerent nation as the people of the United States have, been, dur- 
ing the South African War, to extend to England such good offices 
as may not be obnoxious to a state of neutrality. 

If gratitude for favours had and received when sorely needed, and 
bestowed, not grudgingly, but freely, voluntarily and magnanimously, 
can create obligation, then surely England has heaped Ossa on Pelion 
of such obligation upon us, The late war between the United States 
and Spain was determined and virtually declared by the people of the 
United States before formal declaration was made by the President. 
Tt was in no sense a war against Spain by the Government, but by 
the people of this country. Appreciating the dangers of foreign 
complications and the terrors of indefinitely prolonged warfare, as 
the people did not, the Government hesitated and temporised amid 
the ever-increasing atrocities inflicted by Spain upon her dependen- 
cies, and deliberately resisted an open rupture with that country 
until driven thereto by the people, whose blind vengeance was not 
subdued or intimidated by the perils of foreign embroilments which 
they did not forecast. The policy of President Cleveland towards 
the Madrid Government, like that of President McKinley, took colour 
and form in the desire to avert war with Spain— not because Ke or his 
successor had the slightest doubt as to the outcome of a war between 
the United States and Spain, if left to themselves, but because of the 
dangers of foreign interference and possibly prolonged and disastrous 
wars with other nations, which were as immanent to his mind as 
to that of his successor. But the people, whose vision and thought 
did not extend beyond Spain and her barbarous cruelties upon those 
» whom she should have cherished and protected, increased in wrath 
until the explosion of the ‘Maine’ set their vengeance aflame, and 
then, like a resistless hurricane, they drove the Government to-war. 

As our Government had plainly foreseen would be the case, nearly 
all the peoples of Europe took sides with Spain. France, Italy, 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, and Russia were ablaze with zeal and 
sympathy for the weaker dog in the fight. The press of those 
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countries teemed with the most vitriolic denunciations of the Trans- 
atlantic bully, whom they represented as bent on spoliation, rapine, 
and plunder. In many European cities, and notably those of France 
and Italy, Americans were frequently and grossly insulted in the 
streets atid other public places without any cause, save that their 
Government had committed the unpardonable offence of undertaking 
to chastise a hoary old European sinner with whom those countries 
had closer blood and traditional relations than with us. That 
the inflamed condition of the Continental and Peninsular tem- 
per would have speedily led to pretext for open and substantial 
assistance to Spain there cannot be the slightest doubt, had not 
England at this, to us, exceedingly critical juncture warned these 
superheated peoples that any interference on behalf of Spain would 
have to reckon with the Great Mistress of the Seas. From that 
moment our deliverance from foreign intervention was placed beyond 
peradventure, and the eager champions of the Spanish interest con- 
tinued to vent their ire in hot breath instead of hot lead. 

And not only did England voluntarily render us this service of such 
incalculable value, but through her press and from her rostrums, and by 
the voice of numerous messengers in terms of unconventional fervour, 
she gave us assurances of her goodwill, her fraternal regard, and her 
earnest desire for closer relations and enduring comity. Coming 
from a nation whose empire girdles the world, and which has sup- 
planted barbaric dominions the world about with free, enlightened, 
and progressive governments, were these declarations of friendship 
and comity of trifling importance and little value to us? Or is it 
replied that these tenders of friendship and closer relations were 
prompted by selfish motives and sinister ends? But as there is no 
human act, of individual or nation, devoid of selfishness, or that 
should be devoid of selfishness, this suggestion does not impugn the 
good faith of the proffer or diminish its significance and importance 
to us. Our choice of association lies only between wise, enlightened, 
conscientious selfishness ; and ignorant, depraved, and unscrupulous 
selfishness—between a selfishness that seeks its own advancement in 
and through the promotion of the interests of all, and a selfishness 
that premises its own elevation on the degradation of others. 

On the scaréfthen, of gratitude for favours received at a most 
opportune time, freely given, and at no trifling hazard on the part 
of the dongr,,we owe to England sympathy and goodwill to the 
utmost limits permitted by the canons of neutrality. But it may 
not be contended for a moment that debts of gratitude do or can 
impose upon the debtor any obligation to assist his creditor in acts 
of injustice, oppression, and immorality, or to countenance him 
therein. If England be waging against the Boers an unjustifiable 
and unrighteous war, we shall still be at liberty, not only to with- 
hold our sympathy, but to denounce her course, and give our moral 
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support to the Afrikanders. And this brings us squarely to the 
right and wrong of the case. It may be admitted that the legal 
right of England to interfere in behalf of the Uitlanders, among whom 
were a large number of her own citizens, may not be as clear and incon- 
trovertible as we might wish, yet the acts of rapacity and oppression 
practised upon these Uitlanders by the Boer Government, or rather 
by the despotic President thereof (for he seems to have assumed and 
exercised the right to levy the most exorbitant taxes upon them, 
not only without their consent, but without the consent of his own 
legislature) furnished at least a moral justification for England's 
interposition on their behalf. That interposition was for a long 
time of the most pacific character, and exercised with the greatest 
consideration for the feelings and rights of the Boers. So far as 
England was concerned there was no serious thought of intervention 
by other than peaceful measures up to the time that President 
Kruger hurled at the British Government his insolent and defiant 
ultimatum of war. That ultimatum found England as unprepared 
for war with the Boers as for war with Russia, Germany, Switzerland, 
or the United States. With all the preparations for war that 
Kruger had been making for years, there never seemed to be an 
immanent suspicion in the British mind that the differences between 
England and the Transvaal must finally be arbitrated by sword, and 
gun, and shell. True, she had made some show of force, but, as 
events conclusively proved, it was only for show, and the war pre- 
cipitated and made inevitable by President Kruger’s ultimatum found 
her in a state of unpreparedness that surprised the world. 

This fact utterly extinguishes the incessant outcry that England, 
urged by her greed of gold and lust of land, had been plotting for 
years the subjugation of the Boer Republic, and for possession of its 
gold mines by force of arms. Plotting means preparation. It would 
be no more absurd to plan for a crop without sowing the seed than 
to plot the destruction of a people, or the plunder of their possessions, 
without making special preparations for subjugation by force of arms. 
If England had been meditating war upon the Transvaal for a long 
or short time, for gold or dominion, with or without just cause, 
she would not only have had her army thoroughly mobilised, 
equipments ready, and plans laid; but she would have been familiar 
with every detail of preparation for war that was made by the Boers, 
and would have had every kop, kopje, kloof, and fastness in the land 
mapped down and under her eye. On the contrary, there can be 
nothing plainer to him whose vision is not perverted by prejudice, 
than that substantially no special war preparation had been made by 
the English, that they had no more definite and detailed knowledge 
of the skilful and extensive preparations for war that the Boers had 
been making than other nations possessed, and were so ignorant of 
the geography and topography of the Transvaal that they marched 
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armies into fastnesses of rock, and hill, and gulch, where they could 
be resisted and mowed down by mere squads. 

But if England be instigated to this war by greed of gold and 
lust of dominion, why has she delayed her unholy purpose so long ? 
Why did she not freeboot the Boers five years ago, ten years ago, 
fifteen years ago, when she could have done it at infinitely less cost 
than she can do it now? Why has she restrained her unrighteous 
cupidity so long, and desisted in her fell purpose, while the Afrikanders 
were rapidly increasing in numbers, and until they had completed 
the most formidable preparations for war they were capable of 
making, and finally spat in her face through the impudent and 
defiant ultimatum of President Kruger? The fact is too apparent 
for intelligent disputation that England never meditated war upon 
the Transvaal, never thought it possible that her demand for fair 
and just treatment of the Uitlanders by the Boers would be denied 
and repulsed, until, like a sledge-hammer blow in the forehead, came 
the bumptious and domineering ultimatum of the despot of the 
South African Republic. True, under the continued stubbornness of 
the Boers against yielding any measure of equity or justice to the 
Uitlanders, England had made some show of force, but, as events 
have demonstrated, it was purely perfunctory and as different from 
war or real preparation for war as a’ scarecrow is from a policeman. 
If England can show that she had any legal right to interfere in 
behalf of the Uitlanders against the rapacity and injustice of the 
so-called Republic, her case is clear and conclusive, for her moral 
right does not come within the domain of intelligent argumentation. 

The name ‘republic’ and the persistent use that has been 
made of it by the friends of the Boers have had more to do with the 
public sentiment in this country than have the stern facts in the 
situation. We have not only been continually importuned, but 
literally cudgelled and bastinatloed, with noisy demands and 
appeals to our sympathy for the two little sister republics on the 
far-off continent, engaged, as they say, in a death struggle for 
existence. ‘Surely,’ say these advocates of the Boer cause, ‘ these 
puny republics, fighting with such gallantry and against such 
tremendous odds of numbers and resources, for government, home, 
and country, have a right to turn their eyes and stretch their hands 
toward the great republic and confidently implore at least its good 
will, its encouraging words and its utmost moral support.’ Unable 
to wholly coerce our hearts at this point, very many have been 
disposed to exert every possible influence short of overt acts of war 
in favour of this barefaced little oligarchy, simply because it per- 
ambulates under the name of republic. 

‘Hot p-i-i-e-s! Hot p-i-i-e-s!’ shouted a little street urchin 
in New York City. 
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‘Say, sonny,’ said a venerable agriculturist whose appetite was 
whetted by the boy’s cry, ‘ be they really good’n hot ?’ 

‘’Course they’re hot-pies,’ the boy replied. 

‘ Guess I'll take one o’ them there hot pies o’ yourn.’ 

But when the exchange of pie and consideration was completed 
the farmer found his pie as cold as the heart of a stockholder in the 
New York Ice Trust. 

‘ You little rascal, you,’ the ruralist roared, ‘I thought you told 
me them there pies wuz hot ?’ 

‘Naw, I didn’t tell you nuffin about they wuz hot,’ said the 
urchin ; ‘that’s only jist the n-a-a-me uv’em.’ 

The people of the foremost and greatest republic of the age, and 
the ages, will never hesitate or waver in their support of true 
republicanism,|whether on land near or afar; but they should never 
be influenced to support despotism masquerading under the guise of 
republicanism. A despotic republic is worse than a thoroughbred 
despotism and less entitled to sufferance or existence. Any govern- 
ment that does not establish and promote true liberty is not a 
republic, and must not expect sympathy and support for a mere 
label, and a false one at that. ‘The rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,’ and the noisome stench-breeding refuse would 
smell no sweeter if called a rose. Neither can the people of a great 
republic be expected to give their sympathy and moral support 
to a republic engaged in an unrighteous and unwarrantable cause. 

And what are the facts of the case before us? Let us marshal 
a few of the salient points in the history and doings of this people 
who are so often represented by their perfervid friends as a simple- 
minded folk who trekked from the land of their birth and dared the 
terrors of the wilderness, savage beasts, and savage men, to found free 
governments and establish free institutions for themselves and 
their children ; for these are the ensigns and ideals of true re- 
publicanism. 

On the 7th day of April, 1652, one Jan van Riebeck, acting for 
the Dutch East India Company, planted a colony at Goede Hoop, 
now Cape Town. The colony was largely composed of paupers and 
criminals from Holland, and their numbers were increased by Malay 
convicts from Java and elsewhere brought in by the Dutch East 
India Company. In 1658 slavery was instituted, the slaves being 
captured natives. The Dutch made constant war upon the natives, 
killing the men and making slaves of the women and children. In 
1698 some 300 French Huguenots came from Holland in a body and 
joined the colonists. In 1795 they had increased to something less 
than 20,000, and held more than 20,000 slaves. On the 16th of 
September, 1795, Cape Colony and the adjoining South Africa 
became a British colony, but in 1802 was restored to the Nether- 
lands. In 1806, during the Napoleonic wars and as a war measure, 
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England seized the Cape to prevent Napoleon from securing such an 
important naval station. In 1814 the Colony, with the other Dutch 
possessions in South Africa, were ceded to England by the Nether- 
lands for thirty million dollars. When England took possession in 
1806 they found a total population of 74,000, of which more than 
30,000 were slaves. Restrictions upon trade, imposed by the Dutch 
East India Company, were at once removed, schools founded, 
measures taken to improve the herds of horses and cattle, and the 
slave trade was forbidden, but the slaves then held were not freed. 
The Boers were mightily aggrieved because the slave trade was 
abolished, and this was the first cause of difficulty between the 
liberty-loving Boers and the British tyrants (Britain has generally 
been high-handed and imperious in abolishing the slave trade and 
slavery, establishing real liberty and advancing civilisation). This 
cause of offence bred a deep-seated and enduring hatred in the 
feeling of the Boers against the English, which has never lost an 
opportunity of manifesting and avenging itself. In 1815 a Boer 
was accused of brutally beating his slaves. The English sent a 
small force to arrest him. His neighbours rallied to his defence 
and some English officers were killed. Five of the leading Boer 
culprits were hanged at Schlachter’s Nek, and their countrymen 
have never ceased to denounce the British as bloody butchers for 
this act of summary justice. Indeed it is a part of the nursery 
education by which they inspire hatred of the English in the 
rising generation. In 1828, to the great disgust of the Boers, the 
free coloured people were given the same rights as the whites. 
Other measures, restricting the power of masters over slaves, were 
enacted to the increasing detestation of the Boers. The missionaries 
were particularly hated by the pious Boers, because they were all 
black abolitionists. 

And finally came the crowning act of this succession of British 
tyranny, injustice, and oppression, when in 1833 was passed that 
memorable Act of Parliament for ever abolishing slavery upon English 
soil. Thenceforward no human being could stand on English soil, 
or breathe the air above it, and remain a slave. This was indeed too 
much for the liberty-loving, God-fearing Boers, and they were filled 
with a holy and wholly inappeasable wrath against the English 
tyrants and oppressors. True, the greedy gold-coveting English 
appropriated some 15,000,000 dollars to pay for something less than 
40,000,000 of slaves whom they set free, and to whom they restored 
the God-given rights of manhood of which the Boers had robbed 
them ; but the spirit of liberty and piety was so inbred and 
unquenchable in the Afrikanders that, while they might be compelled 
by British tyrants to accept British gold for their human properties, 
they would not sell their God-given birthright to enslave their 
fellow beings for such a measly mess of pottage. There were yet 
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regions on the dark continent where Wilberforce and his co- 
conspirators could not enforce their tyrannical anti-slavery measures 
upon them, where natives were plentiful, and where the Boers would 
be unhindered in their favourite business of murdering the men 
and making slaves of the women and children, and to this wilderness 
they would go. 

And so the sturdy, unpurchasable colonists determined to trek, 
with the British gold they had rounded up on their human chattels, 
to a new country beyond the oppressors’ heel, where they could 
worship God according to the Dutch Bible, with its lurid pictures 
of hell, and the devil in horns and cloven hoofs and rod-like tail 
with a spearhead at the end of it, and where they could exploit 
their native love of freedom by slaying the Philistines and 
enslaving the women and children. Let it be borne in mind that 
such were the cause, the inspiration, and the purpose of the ‘ Great 
Trek.’ There is not the slightest reason to believe that it would 
ever have occurred had it not been for England’s hostility to slavery, 
the various measures she had taken to mitigate the rigours of 
slavery and the horrors of the slave trade, culminating in the act 
of universal emancipation upon English soil.. The first band was 
led by Triechard in 1835, and by the end of 1838 some 10,000 
Boers had trekked from the Cape and settled mainly in the countries 
known as the Orange Free State and the South African Republic. 
And here in the wilderness, far beyond the reach of the English at 
Cape Colony, they soon recommenced their old practice of killing 
the native males and enslaving the women and children, and during 
the intervening years thousands upon thousands of Kaffirs, Basutos, 
and Zulus have been slain by them, thousands of native women 
robbed and ravished, and tens of thousands of children dragged into 
slavery, many of whom were torn from the dying embrace of fathers 
felled by the pious Boers. Their method of procedure is thus 
described by the great missionary, traveller, and philanthropist, Dr. 
Livingstone :— 

One or two friendly tribes are forced to accompany a party of mounted Boers, 
and these expeditions can only be gotten up in the winter when horses may be 
used without danger of being lost by disease. When they reach the tribe to be 
attacked, the friendly natives are ranged in front to form, as they say, ‘a shield ;’ 
the Boers then coolly fire over their heads till the devoted people flee and leave 


cattle, wives, and children to the captors. This was done in nine cases during my 
residence in the interior, and on no occasion was a drop of Boer’s blood shed, 


From 1875 to 1879, the natives, frenzied by these continual 
raids of the Boers, burning their villages, stealing their cattle, 
killing their men and enslaving their women and children, combined 
in their defence against their Christian aggressors. Long and 
bloody wars ensued in which the Boers were worsted and were in 
danger of annihilation. Then, as they had done before, they called 
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on the British for help. The British responded to this appeal and 
at enormous expense of life and treasure reduced the tribes to 
subjection. As a condition for this assistance and protection for the 
Boers, the British Government demanded that the Transvaal Boers 
should abolish slavery, and cease their cattle and child stealing raids 
against the natives. In compliance with these demands solemn 
treaties were made with the natives, the Boers and the English 
being joint parties thereto, and in which the Boers made a pretence 
at least of abolishing slavery. It was indeed a hollow pretence, for 
they immediately enacted an apprentice law under which any 
native, male or female, under twenty years of age, found within 
their territory without a father, should be apprenticed by the Boer 
authorities till he or she should prove to the satisfaction of Boer 
officials that he or she had passed the age of twenty years. These 
articles of apprenticeship were subjects of barter and sale and 
transfer and where they went the so-called apprentice went also. 
These modern civilised and conscientious Boers do not buy and sell 
people, but they buy and sell letters of apprenticeship, and these 
letters have the grappling hooks on the human chattel and he is 
powerless in their iron claws. 

Intensely pro-Boer and anti-British as is Hooker, he says of 
the Boers: ‘Their treatment of the natives, where unrestrained by 
British rule, was anything but creditable. They may be excused for 
their many wars with the Bushmen and Kaffirs, but the enslaving 
of men, women, and later of children, under the subterfuge of 
apprenticeship, for a term of years cannot be justified. The one 
extenuating circumstance is the fact that, leading an isolated life, 
they are slower than other civilised people in catching the spirit of 
the age.’ And again he says: ‘ Their lion-like bravery was perverted 
into a too great readiness to fight on the smallest provocation, and 
a disposition to prey upon their weaker native neighbours.’ The 
‘Grond Wet’ or ‘ Fundamental Law’ of the Boer Republic declares : 
‘The people will admit no equality of persons of colour with the 
white inhabitants, either in state or church.’ And be it remembered 
this is the fundamental law of this people, who are so frequently 
compared, by their injudicious friends in America, with the great 
men who wrote the Declaration of Independence, and framed the 
constitution of the United States and founded a real republic, as 
well as a republic in name. It is enough to say of such comparison 
that it is as false and absurd as it is odious. 

We shall do the Boers no injustice by saying they are non- 
progressive, obstructionists, crude in all the arts and sciences, and, if 
not professedly opposed to the spirit and methods of modern civilisa- 
tion, are practically opposed thereto. They are narrow-minded and 
doggedly intolerant in every sphere of thought. Their literature is 
of the lowest grade, their religion closely approximates superstition, 
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and their policy is one of exclusion and immobility. They have 
many traits in common with the fierce fanaticism and eager war-spirit 
of the Cromwell Puritans, but are actually not so far advanced as 
those zealous patriots were two hundred and fifty years ago. They 
have not only failed to catch the progressive spirit of their day and 
age, but have deliberately avoided its contact and chosen stolidity and 
immobility rather than advancement. That they possess some virtues 
and admirable qualities we may not doubt, but what will compensate 
or atone for their negatives? To compare them in any respect with 
the English would not only be inexcusably silly, but unpardonably 
insulting. 

These Boers have always proceeded upon the presumption that 
they are God’s chosen people, and that they have Divine authority to 
smite and slay the Hittites, the Amorites, the Canaanites, the 
Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites ‘from the river Arnon 
unto Mount Hermon, and all the plain on the east.’ By ravishment 
and concubinage they have variegated the colour of the races about 
them. It is said that a full-blooded Hottentot can scarcely now be 
found. The murder of native men, the ravishment of native women, 
and the robbery and enslavement of native children, do not seem to 
be inconsistent with the canons of the theocracy which they arrogate 
to themselves. Imbued with such notions, we can well imagine how 
exceedingly obnoxious the Uitlanders must have been to this 
people. Indeed, the Uitlanders were almost everything that the 
Boers were not, and were not all things that the Boers were. 
They were a pushing, enterprising, progressive, money-making 
crowd, and in the eyes of the Boers utterly godless; and much 
allowance therefore must be made for the Boers in their oppressive 
and galling treatment of the new-comers, on account of these dif- 
ferences of sentiment, method, manners, tastes, and habitudes 
between the two peoples, and the aversion that such differences 
would naturally create in the minds of the stolid, slow-moving, pre- 
tentious Boers. That they did not treat the immigrants precisely as 
they had treated the natives was only because they could not. That 
they had the same Divine right to make these Uitlanders subservient 
to God’s chosen people was not open to question. And if they could 
not go to the same lengths in this case to which they had gone with 
the natives, they would at least go as far as they could. No genuine 
theocracy could possibly allow Philistines, white or black, to share 
in its high privileges or to assume any other position under it than 
that of subjugated servitors. The ‘chosen’ must rule, not simply as 
conquerors, but as despots and tyrants. The profane Uitlanders 
might come to this land of Israel, but they should take no part in 
the government, occupy no official position, have no voice or vote in 
the law-making or law-administering bodies, and be satisfied to retain 
such portions of their earnings as their lords and masters might 
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deem prudent to leave them. ‘ Taxation without representation’ has 
always been considered the essence of despotism. Nowhere has it 
been carried to such extremes as in the South African Republic. 
The Uitlanders, without voice or vote in the government, were com- 
pelled to pay the great bulk of the taxes. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment, with a population of only 245,000, collected and spent more 
than 20,000,000°00 dollars annually, of which almost 5,000,000°00 
dollars went to pay Boer officials. On a per capita rate of expendi- 
ture it would cost the United States almost 6,000,000,000 per annum, 
and of this it would take 1,400,000,000 merely to pay the officials, and 
then if the great bulk of this enormous sum was saddled upon the 
people of foreign birth residing here, we should have a republic that 
would compare favourably, or despicably, as you choose, with a Boer 
republic. That such a state of affairs, if not voluntarily abolished or 
mitigated, must end in war and blood should have been apparent, 
even toa Boer. But in the fancied security of his theocracy and 
God-environed protection he was either blind to the inevitable or 
madly foolish in his obstinate and contumacious presumption. Will 
the despot of the Dardanelles take warning ? 

Which, then, Boers or Britons, judged by their record and 
history, are the most likely to found and maintain governments ‘ of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,’ the truest and most 
comprehensive test of real republicanism? This is very much like 
asking which will give the better light and heat, the moon or the 
sun, and is only justified, if at all, by the fact that we are con- 
tinuously besought to give our sympathy and moral support to the 
Boers because the name of their form of government is ‘ republic.’ 
Let us admit, if you please, that the fuss-and-feathers of monarchy 
and aristocracy are irrational excrescences upon the English form of 
government, unworthy of, and a travesty upon, the intelligence and 
enlightenment of the age, and let us admit a thousand and one cther 
defects and weaknesses in the constitution and laws of that country, 
and in the methods of procedure under them, and still there will 
remain incomparably more of all that makes for true freedom, 
progress, and happiness than can be found in the government and 
laws and methods of procedure in the South African Republic. 

On the grounds, then, of justice, freedom, good government, and 
the advancement of the human race, we are bound to give our 
sympathy and moral aid to England, as once more she battles 
against the forces of reaction, obstruction, and anti-freedom, and 
goes forth to supplant governments evolved and maintained by those 
forces, by free, enlightened, and progressive government that aids 
and encourages the citizen to make the most of his mental and 
physical powers, instead of cramping and repressing them. Nor 
shall we infer from these statements that the English are angels, by 
brevet or otherwise, or that they have not been often and seriously 
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to blame in their dealings with the Boers or that they will not be 
again. The utmost of our claim and contention must be that the 
spirit and genius of the English people and their government are for 
liberty, justice, and progress to a vastly greater extent than are those 
of the Boers ; and with all their human imperfections, shortcomings, 
and over-reachings, man for man, they are and have been doing 
vastly more in the cause of true liberty and justice for the advance- 
ment of human rights than the Boers. Where, then, should the 
sympathy of liberty-loving American republicans be in this period of 
conflict and war between these peoples ? 

But if the moralities and equities between these belligerents were 
merely equal, and there was no clear preponderance of right en the 
side of the English, we should still be under obligation to give them 
our sympathy and goodwill because they are our best customers. 
The business man, the professional man, the manufacturer, does not 
seek occasion to kick his best customer, or seize upon any opportunity 
he may find to harm and injure such customer, but, on the contrary, 
he seeks every possible opportunity to accommodate and favour him, 
and to manifest his goodwill towards him. And if this is both good 
policy and right for the individual, it is good policy and right for the 
nation. Business between individuals and nations is as much the 
creature of sentiment and feeling as of necessity and convenience. 
There is probably not a person living who has not many times, if not 
continually, done business with a certain man or men, even if he had 
to pay them higher prices for the services rendered or the commodi- 
ties purchased than he could have obtained them elsewhere, because 
of his good feeling for such man or men. In fact, bad feeling, bad 
blood, enmities and animosities are death to business, whether between 
individuals or nations. The only reason why England buys as much 
of what we have to sell as all the rest of Europe put together, is 
because of the closer fellowship and relationship of blood, history, 
tradition, and feeling that exists between Americans and Englishmen 
than between Americans and the other peoples. We sell to England 
about one half of our agricultural exports as well as much of our 
other exports. In the year ending the Ist of June, 1898, we sold to 
England goods of the value of 540 million dollars, and purchased of 
her 109 millions, making a total trade of 649 millions with a balance 
in our favour of 431 millions. In the year ending the lst of June, 
1899, we sold her 511 millions and purchased 118 millions, making 
a total of 629 millions with a balance in our favour of 392 millions. 
Our trade balance with the entire world during the latter year was 
but 530 millions, almost two-thirds of which came from our trade 
with England alone. In 1899 we sold to the whole of Europe, out- 
side of England, 425 millions, and purchased 235 millions, making 
a total traffic of 660 millions, with a balance in our favour of 190 
millions, or less than one-half of the balance we made out of our 
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trade with England alone. And this enormous traffic has largely 
been built up by the closer relationship, the greater comity, the 
better feeling existing between America and England. (The above 
figures are given in round numbers.) 

Is it not worth our while, not only to seek to preserve this 
mighty commerce, but to still further increase it by every means in 
our power? We talk about making strenuous efforts to increase our 
trade with the Oriental nations where we now sell less than a petty half 
a hundred million dollars worth, notwithstanding they need some of 
our agricultural products much more sorely than the people of England 
do, and notwithstanding the vastly greater multitudes of people in 
the Orient. And we do well in making such effort ; but let us not 
neglect, or do anything to injure, the mighty traffic we have built 
up with England, which is of incomparably greater value and 
importance to us than all the trade we shall effect with the Orient 
for generations to come, after making the best efforts we are capable 
of making in that direction. It is not enough that these people are 
hungry and often starving for our bread, that their inland commerce 
is stagnant and torpid for want of our steel rails and locomotives, 
that their farms could be made vastly more productive by our 
machinery, and that every household is sorely in need of the 
comforts and conveniences with which we can supply them. 
Necessity, want, and need will not of themselves make commerce. 
There must be a certain degree of goodwill and harmony of senti- 
ment and feeling before the exchange will flow. The Chinese, 
although they are and have been for centuries much in need of our 
products, are not seeking them, nor indeed can we thrust our 
products upon them until we have battered down solid walls of pre- 
judice and ill-will and practically made a new China. In the mean- 
time our efforts to increase our trade with civilised peoples will 
result in vastly more abundant returns. Shall we cripple that 
commerce, even in the least degree, by sympathising with a little 
oligarchy of non-progressives simply because it labels itself a 
republic ? 

With the Boers we have had neither commercial, political, nor 
social relations. Substantially, we have not exchanged a dollar’s 
worth of products with them. No minister or consul from one to the 
other country has ever been appointed. When they have been in need 
of aid heretofore they have always turned to the British for help. 
Now, when they are at war with England, for the first time they 
send ‘ envoys’ to the United States to ask our friendly sympathy, 
because they too are republics. They do not seem to realise that 
friendship is a thing of slow growth and is not concocted in a 
moment of need as a cocktail is compounded for a thirsty or 
fainting traveller. A people who have utterly ignored us during the 
whole period of their existence cannot in the hour of extremities, 
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which they have foolishly brought upon themselves, ask with good 
grace from us the offices of friendship, as against a nation that has 
pledged and proved its friendship for us by invaluable service. 

In the world’s great trend of events, circumstances sometimes 
present themselves to a nation, not of its own seeking or promotion, 
but which if used opportunely and wisely will redound to its great 
and lasting advantage, and if used indiscreetly will bring correspond- 
ing loss and defeat. We may never again have such a favourable 
opportunity to manifest our appreciation of England’s good offices 
for us and to increase and cement the friendship of our greatest and 
best customer. Shall it not be the part of Americans to use these 
fortuitous opportunities so wisely and so well that it shall result in 
advancing the interests of the great republic and adding new lustre 
toits name and fame? So shall we promote true republicanism upon 
the earth. 


Epwarp J. Hopason. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





SOME UNSEEN STARS 


More and more stars have hitherto been seen with every increase of 
telescopic power. Even more are shown upon a photographic plate 
applied to a telescope than are seen by eye observation ; light, too 
faint to affect the human retina, leaving its mark upon the sensitive 
silver salt of a film, by its cumulative effect during a long exposure. 
Myriads, doubtless, still remain unseen in either of these ways. 
How many such will presently be revealed by larger telescopes, 
or by more delicate photographic processes, it is impossible to say. 
We might, perhaps, hypothetically discuss their probable number 
and distribution, their distances and physical constitution; but in 
the present state of knowledge any such discussion would be vague 
and inconclusive. 

We will, therefore, in this article, put on one side such stars as 
are unseen merely for want of greater telescopic or photographic 
power; and direct our remarks to a special class of unseen stars 
which are of peculiar interest, because effects, due to their presence, 
are ascertainable by two independent lines of investigation, aud 
render their existence a certainty in spite of their invisibility. These 
stars possess a further interest at the present time, since their 
discovery has of late undergone a rapid development, which happily 
promises to continue. 

The stars to which we refer exist in close connection with bright 
companion-stars. They are themselves unseen, either because they 
are dark, it may be faded, or decayed, or of faint luminosity; or 
because, in addition, they are situated in such close proximity to 
their bright companions that no telescope has revealed their presence. 
They belong to a somewhat limited and special class, or subdivision, 
of those which astronomers term binaries; while binaries are again 
a subdivision of the very numerous class of double stars. 

We propose, then, to discuss those cases in which one of a binary 
pair of stars is unseen. In order, however, to make the proof of the 
existence of such unseen companions clear, we must first state pre- 
cisely what is meant by a binary in which both stars are visible. 

A telescope reveals countless instances in which two stars appear 
to be in close proximity. They are called double stars. But in @ \, 
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large proportion of such cases the appearance is due simply to a close 
approximation in the direction in which we look at the two. One 
may be a hundred times as far away as the other, but they are seen 
almost in the same straight line from the earth, and therefore they 
appear to be very near together. Nevertheless, as time goes on, 
their individual proper motions in space may cause any amount of 
apparent separation between them. In other cases two stars are 
really near. They not only present the appearance at the time being 
of a double star, but they will always retain that appearance. [If, 
from time to time, the place of one of them is carefully measured 
from that of the other (for which purpose the brighter of the two is 
generally chosen as the one from which to measure) it will be found 
that it moves in an oval, or elliptic, curve round the other. It will 
be seen to describe this curve, or orbit, repeatedly, if the observations 
are continued long enough. Im order to distinguish this special 
class of double stars, viz. those which are in mutual orbital revolu- 
tion round one another, astronomers have given them the name of 
binaries. All binary stars, therefore, belong to the class of double 
stars, but all apparently double stars are not termed binary. 

The first discovery of binary stars was due to the skill and genius 
of Sir William Herschel. Since then they have been catalogued by 
thousands, the observation of their movements in their orbits afford- 
ing an all-important proof of the sway of the same great law of gravi- 
tation, in the far distant realms of space which they tenant, that 
rules in our own solar system. In some instances the period of 
mutual revolution is so short that the description of the whole orbit 
of a binary has been observed several times since its discovery. In 
others it is so long that centuries will elapse before one circuit is 
completed. 

The orbital movements of a great number of binaries in which 
both members are visible are now constantly watched in the tele- 
scope, or photographed. But it is only quite recently that astrono- 
mers have been led to conclude, from a special class of observations, 
that there are possibly quite as many instances in which one of the 
two is unseen. This we will now explain. 

To do so, we must begin by describing a class of stars, termed Algol- 
Stars ; so named because Algol, in the constellation of Perseus, was 
the first detected. It locates, in the imaginary constellation-figure, 
the position of the head of Medusa held in the hand of Perseus. Its 
name, assigned by Persian or other ancient astronomers, means the 
Demon ; and was probably due to its very peculiar behaviour, which 
needed no telescopic aid for its observation, and seemed to suggest 
the influence, or the eye, of a demon. It is very interesting to 
watch its procedure with the naked eye, if a suitable night 
be selected. For about fifty-nine out of every consecutive sixty- 
nine hours this star shines brightly and steadily, and remains 
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almost exactly of the second magnitude in its light. Then a change 
begins, and in the course of somewhat more than 4} hours its light 
falls to about one-third of its usual amount. It so remains for about 
one quarter of an hour, after which its brightness revives at the same 
rate as it diminished. Thus the fall and rising again of the light 
occupy between nine and ten hours out of every sixty-nine. 

It was not, however, until the latter half of the seventeenth 
century that Algol was accurately observed. The very remarkable 
regularity both in the period and extent of the variation of its light 
was then brought into notice by the English astronomer Goodricke.! 
He also suggested (in 4.D. 1783) that an explanation of the behaviour 
of the star might be found in the periodic passage of a dark (or com- 
paratively dark) and consequently invisible companion-globe between 
it and the earth, 

In doing,so it would gradually cut off more and more of Algol’s 
light, until it had completed one-half of its intervening passage, and 
then in like manner reveal it again. Fora long time little attention 
was paid to this suggested explanation. It might, however, have 
seemed only reasonable to attribute to some geometrical regularity 
of movement changes whose recurrence could be predicted almost more 
accurately than an eclipse ofthe Sun. But it was doubtless thought 
to be useless to discuss the question of the existence of such a com- 
panion-star, as it seemed to be quite invisible. 

However, about the year 1880, Professor Pickering of the 
Harvard College Observatory, U.S.A., who had been giving especial 
attention to the study of several classes of stars whose light is 
variable, carefully discussed the hypothesis of Goodricke. Although 
unable to assign any absolute dimensions to the globes of Algol and 
its companion, or to the supposed orbit of the companion around 
Algol, he estimated what must be the proportion of the sizes of the 
two bodies relatively to each other and to such an orbit. He further 
calculated their relative positions during the passage of the one 
in front of the other, so that not only should the requisite amount 
of obscuration, or eclipse, of Algol’s light take place, but also that 
the rate of its diminution and recovery should correspond through- 
out the nine or ten hours of its progress with what was observed. 

He decided that the supposed unseen star must have a diameter 
equal to somewhat more than three-fourths of that of Algol, and that 
a probable diameter for its relative orbit would be about four and a 
half times that of the globe of Algol. Also that a circular, or nearly 
circular, form for that orbit would best satisfy the required condi- 
tions. Nevertheless his discussion was altogether that of a proba- 
bility, of which it appeared impossible to test the truth. 

But at the same time he drew attention to another point neces- 
sarily involved in the hypothesis, which is of much importance, 
1 Philosophical Transactions, 1783, vol. \xxiii. p. 474. 
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because it has recently afforded a further and conclusive test by 
which the certainty of the truth of the hypothesis has been assured. 
This we will next explain. 

When two stars of a binary pair are both bright, and we observe 
their relative positions from time to time, the one, as we have stated, 
appears to us to revolve around the other. This is also exactly 
what either would appear to do if watched by an observer situated 
upon the other. Such apparent movement is, however, due to the 
fact that both, owing to the action of the law of gravitation and 
their mutual attraction, are really; revolving in two similarly 
shaped orbits about their common centre of gravity, a point always 
between the two. They so revolve in their two orbits, just as 
if their centres were fastened to the ends of a long thin rod pivoting 
upon their centre of gravity. In only one case could they both 
describe one and the same orbit, viz. if they were of equal weight or 
mass; and if the orbit were also circular in form. In that case, 
their centre of gravity being halfway between the two, they would 
each go round it in the same circle, but they would always be 
situated, at any given moment, at two opposite extremities of one of 
its diameters. Were one body heavier than the other, the larger 
would be proportionally nearer to the centre of gravity, and its orbit 
would be the smaller of the two. In that case, if the orbits were 
circles, the one orbit would lie entirely within the other, the centre of 
gravity of the two bodies being the centre of both the circular orbits. 
This is, in fact, the case with Algol. 

These results, of necessity following from the action of the law 
of gravitation, are of the highest interest in their relation to unseen 
companion-stars, because they lead to a further conclusion :—If 
Algol, or any similar star, has an unseen companion, their mutual 
attraction requires that the unseen star cannot alone be revolving 
in an orbit, thereby producing eclipses of the other’s light. That 
other must also revolve in an orbit of its own, described in the way 
we have explained, about the point at which the centre of gravity of the 
two bodies is situated. Besides which we must remember that, in 
order to allow the unseen star to pass periodically between the other 
and the earth, the plane or level in which the motion takes place 
must very nearly contain the direction of the earth as seen from the 
other star. 

Taken together the preceding statements involve the following 
resalt. At the two opposite ends of a diameter of its orbit which 
is perpendicular to the direction pointing to the earth, Algol must 
respectively be moving in that orbit almost directly towards the 
earth, or directly from the earth. 

As it is upon this result that the conclusive evidence of the 
existence of Algol’s unseen companion depends, we will illustrate it 
for a moment by the consideration of a capital letter T. Suppose 
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the upright central stem to be produced downwards or an samense 
distance to reach the earth. Imagine its junction with the cross- 
piece at the top of the letter to be the centre of Algol’s orbit, which 
is to be supposed circular. If Algol were at the left-hand extremity 
of the cross-piece, the little downward projection might then indicate 
the direction of Algol’s motion at that point of its orbit. That 
motion would be parallel to the middle upright piece of the letter, 
and therefore almost directly towards the earth. If the other pro- 
jection at the right-hand end of the cross-piece be supposed turned 
upwards, instead of downwards, it would correspond to the position 
and direction of Algol’s movement when it should have passed half- 
way round its orbit ; and it is clear that Algol would then be moving 
with equal speed in a direction almost exactly away from the earth. 

This alternate movement at intervals, during which one half of 
its orbit is described, of about thirty-four and a half hours (one half 
of the sixty-nine-hour period which we previously mentioned), is 
therefore a necessary consequence if Algol forms a binary with an 
unseen companion star. 

And if, as Professor Pickering has shown, its orbit is approxi- 
mately circular, the velocity with which it would thus approach and 
recede from the earth, at intervals of thirty-four and a half hours, 
would be that with which it would constantly revolve round the 
centre of gravity of itself and its unseen companion. It is also clear 
that, at epochs half-way between those of which we have just spoken, 
it would pass across the direction of a line pointing to the earth, 
and just then be neither approaching to, nor receding from, the 
earth. 

At its enormous distance from us, as to which we at present 
enly know that it is too great for accurate measurement, any en- 
deavour to test the hypothesis of the existence of its invisible com- 
panion, by the observation of such an alternation of Algol’s velocity 
towards or from the earth, might well have seemed hopeless. But 
very fortunately the spectroscope comestoouraid. If a spectroscope 
be used to examine the spectrum of the light of a star, any such 
movement, of approach or recession, on the part of the star, can be 
at once detected, if it be of sufficient magnitude, and if the light 
of the star be sufficiently bright. Dark lines produced by the 
vapours of a star’s atmosphere cross the spectrum in a direction 
perpendicular to its length, which length extends along the well- 
known band of colours from red at one extremity to violet at the 
other. And if a star be approaching the earth, it can be shown 
to be a necessary result that the black lines, which lie athwart 
its spectrum, will be slightly displaced, from the normal position 
which they would otherwise occupy, towards the violet end of 
the spectrum. If the star be receding from the observer they will 
be similarly displaced towards the red end of its spectrum, The 
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amount of the displacement depends upon the velocity of the move- 
ment in question, and the velocity can be calculated from it. 

Professor H. C. Vogel; of the Potsdam Observatory, made 
the calculation in the case of Algol. He found that the amount of 
the displacement of the lines in its spectrum showed that it was 
alternately approaching and receding from the earth with a speed of 
about twenty-six miles per second, at intervals of rather less than 
thirty-four anda half hours. The existence of its unseen companion, 
hitherto only suggested as a probable explanation of the periodic 
alteration in its light, consequently received a confirmation, the 
strength of which, if duly considered in connection with our previous 
statements, can hardly be exaggerated. This research took place in 
the years 1888 and 1889. 

Since that date (when, at the most, only nine Algol stars were 
known) it has been considered certain that the variation of light 
in this class of stars, of which about as many more have since 
been discovered, is produced by an eclipse caused by a much darker 
and unseen companion-star. Professor Vogel considered that the 
utmost luminous intensity of the companion could not exceed one- 
eightieth part of that of Algol itself; otherwise the obscuration 
of the light of the second star, as in its turn it passed behind 
Algol, would be decidedly noticeable, and produce a second altera- 
tion of light half-way between those at present seen. 

Here it may be well to mention that such a double rise and fall 
of light is not infrequent in variable stars. In some cases it is of a 
less regular character, but in others it is so exceedingly regular that 
the stars in question have in general been supposed to suffer 
eclipses as in the Algol type, and only to differ from Algol itself in 
having a decidedly bright instead of a comparatively dark and 
unseen companion. An instance of such a star is that named Y 
in the constellation of Cygnus. Its light variations, as determined 
recently by Dr. Dunér, of Upsala, are best explained upon the 
supposition that it consists of two stars of nearly equal size and 
brightness, revolving in a mutual orbit of an elliptic form and of 
an ovalness about half as great again as that of Mars. The plane 
of their revolution must be such that the two stars alternately 
totally eclipse one another twice in every three successive days, 
and thereby reduce the light received by about one half on the 
occasion of the eclipse of either by the other. 

It also deserves mention that in some cases, whether the 
companion-star be darker or brighter, it is necessary, in order to 
account for the change of light observed, to suppose the globes of 
both stars to be of an oval rather than of a spherical form. In other 
cases, of which Algol is one, it seems probable that both stars are 
surrounded with an extensive envelope, or atmosphere, of vapour, by 
which a certain amount of absorption, or partial obscuration of light. 
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may be produced. Some irregularity in the light-variation, even 
of an Algol-Variable, which is at times noti--able, may also be 
due to atmospheric or other physical disturbances excited, in one 
or both bodies, by a periodic near approach, such as would take 
place if their orbits were of an oval form; or, possibly, to the 
presence of one or more additional bodies all mutually attracting 
one another. 

Without further reference, however, to any such points of minor 
certainty or importance, we will now show how much further informa- 
tion of surpassing interest the spectroscope affords in the case of such 
a star as Algol ; in addition to, but in connection with, its convincing 
proof of the existence of an unseen companion. 

This information results from the measurement of the velocity 
with which Algol is moving in its orbit round the centre of gravity 
of the two stars. We have so far only mentioned that the spectro- 
scope has shown this velocity to be about twenty-six miles per 
second. But the orbit being nearly circular, and the period of its 
description nearly sixty-nine hours, it follows that we have only 
to multiply the number of seconds in sixty-nine hours by twenty-six, 
in order to obtain (approximately) the number of miles in the cireum- 
ference of the orbit. Knowing the circumference we also know the 
diameter. And then, by Sir Isaac Newton’s extension of the third 
of Kepler’s three great laws, it is easy to calculate that the masses 
and weights of the pair of stars must jointly be about two-thirds 
of those of the Sun. This follows from a comparison of the 
diameter of the orbit, and the time in which it is described, with the 
size and time of description of the orbit of any planet round the 
Sun. 

Further, if the unseen companion be of about the same density 
as Algol, it can be shown that the comparative size of the two 
discs, necessary to allow of the requisite amount of obscuration of 
the one by the other, requires that the joint mass must be appor- 
tioned very nearly in the proportion of two-thirds to Algol and one- 
third to its unseen companion. Professor Vogel’s calculations, which 
involve a somewhat larger proportionate size for the companion-star 
than Professor Pickering originally assigned to it, give, when expressed 
in English miles, the most probable values as follows :— ? 


Diameter of Algol . . ‘ ° « 1,061,000 English miles | 
- unseen companion . ° . 830,300 ~ 
Distance between their centres ; . 3,230,000 be 
Orbital velocity of Algol . . ° . 263 miles per second 
~ » thecompanion . . 554 - - 
Mass of Algol . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 4% of the mass of the Sun 
»» companion . ° , ‘ » g ” - = 


® See The System of the Stars, by Agnes M. Clerke, p. 138. 
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Two points deserving of special notice are at once evident from the 

above figures. First, that the proximity of the two stars is very 
remarkable when compared with their sizes. Their distance apart is 
considerably less than twice as great as the sum of their diameters. 
They are so close together that no telescope could separate their 
images, even if Algol were as near to us as the very nearest of all 
the stars. Secondly, that they are of very light density. The Sun’s 
density is only about one-half as great again as that of water, 
and about one-fourth of that of the globe of the earth, but the 
density of the unseen companion of Algol, since it is of nearly 
the same diameter and bulk as the Sun, but of only two-ninths of 
its weight, can be but a little more than one-fourth of that of the 
Sun. This is on the supposition, as already stated, that Algol and 
its companion are of the same density. Otherwise the results would 
be somewhat, but probably not greatly, modified; the companion, 
if of lighter density, revolving in a somewhat wider orbit, and vice 
versa. 

As regards the density of Algol-Stars in general it may be 
interesting to mention that, in several instances, it seems to lie 
between one-fourth and one-eighth of that of the Sun, a result 
which can be deduced merely from a study of the period of the 
light-variation of any such star, and of the extent to which its light 
is obscured. So small a density indicates that these stars are 
probably to a great extent in a gaseous condition, and therefore the 
more likely to be subject to physical disturbances by the proxi- 
mity of a companion. 

Next let us consider another important question in regard to 
unseen companion-stars. Are there many of them? It is true that 
only a few instances are at present known in which the periodic 
diminution of a star’s light is attributable to the presence of an 
unseen companion. ‘Those instances, however, all require, as we 
have explained, that the companion-star must travel nearly cen- 
trally past the other while we are watching it. A moderate 
tilt of the plane in which their centres move would cause the 
transit of the companion to pass either above or below the line 
in which we look at the other, in which case no eclipse of its light 
would be visible to us. But there is no reason whatever why every 
possible inclination of such a plane of revolution should not be 
equally probable. There is consequently no doubt that, in addition 
to the instances in which unseen companion-stars produce an 
eclipsing effect, there are far more in which, although the companion 
is equally present, the tilt of the plane of mutual revolution prevents 
our seeing any eclipse. 

The preceding statement is confirmed by the fact that, at the 
very time when Professor Vogel was studying the spectrum of Algol, 
his spectroscope unexpectedly revealed the existence of another case, 
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in which it was clear, that it could only be the tilt of the plane of 
mutual revolution that prevented the occurrence of eclipses similar 
to those of Algol. He happened just then to observe the spectrum 
of Spica, the brightest star in the constellation of the Virgin; and 
he found that the dark lines in that spectrum were alternately 
shifted to a small extent, at regular intervals, towards the red or the 
violet end of the spectrum, exactly as in the case of Algol. This 
shift, he perceived, must be caused by’a movement of Spica due to its 
being in mutual revolution with a companion-star; while it also 
followed that the companion must be comparatively dark, otherwise, 
instead of Spica’s spectrum alone being seen, that of the companion 
would also have been visible. 

In this connection a further coincidence, quite as remarkable, 
deserves notice. It occurred in America during the time occupied by 
the observations which Professor Vogel was carrying on at Potsdam, 
and was announced just before the publication of his results. It 
involved the unexpected discovery, by a different method of spectro- 
scopic observation, of a star in which mutual revolution in connection 
with a companion-star was taking place, as in the case of Algol and 
Spica, but in which the two companions both revealed their spectra 
in the spectroscope, although they were in such exceedingly close 
proximity that they would always have appeared as one star in the 
telescope. This discovery is especially related to the subject of this 
article, in that it soon led to the detection, not only of some other 
instances of the same kind, but of a number of cases in which, as 
in that of Spica, such a companion is unseen even in the spectro- 
scope. The discovery took place as follows : 

The spectra of stars had usually been examined with a spec- 
troscope fixed at the eye end of a telescope. The spectrum of 
some one star was very carefully focussed, and the position of the 
dark lines seen in it determined with great accuracy by comparing 
their places with those of a standard spectrum, either of sunlight, 
or of some known gas, which could be brought into the field of view 
immediately above, or below, the spectrum of the star. This was the 
method adopted by Professor Vogel in his investigation of the 
spectrum of Spica. Another method, however, was adopted at 
the Harvard College Observatory, U.S.A., in which a spectroscopic 
prism was placed outside the object-glass, at the other end of the 
telescope. The result was that, instead of a number of stars being 
simultaneously seen by an observer in the field of view, each of the 
star images was changed into a spectrum. A large number of 
stellar spectra could thus be seen, or photographed, at the same time. 
The numerous spectra so rapidly obtained were of great use as 
indicating the general character and physical constitution of the 
stars. But, in using this method, it was impossible to compare 
the positions of any dark lines in the spectra with a standard 
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spectrum placed in juxtaposition. Consequently, any delicate dis- 
placements of those positions could not be determined. 

When, however, Miss A. C. Maury, in 1889, was examining a 
series of such photographs, taken day after day, she was surprised to 
observe an occurrence, in the spectrum of the middle star of the tail 
of the Great Bear, which needed no exact measurement for its detec- 
tion. The dark lines sometimes appeared to be double. Upon 
further examination it was found that the most conspicuous dou- 
bling, or greatest separation, of the two lines which appeared 
in the place of any one line, took place very regularly at intervals 
of fifty-two days. Before the end of 1889 another star was noticed 
in which a similar phenomenon was exhibited; viz. the second 
brightest in the constellation of Auriga. In it the widest separation 
of the doubled lines occurred every two days. In 1896 two more such 
stars were found. In 1897 another; and in 1899 the notable star 
Capellain Auriga proved to be of the same character ; this last discovery 
being made almost simultaneously and independently by Professor 
Campbell, at the Lick Observatory ; and by Mr. Newall, secretary of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, at Cambridge, England.‘ It was per- 
ceived that these stars must be instances of a binary combination in 
which both components are sufficiently bright for spectroscopic 
observation, and in which both sets of lines are displaced by the 
mutual revolution of the two stars; those of the one being shifted 
furthest towards the red end of the spectrum when those of the 
other are shifted furthest towards the violet (and vice versd), because 
the velocities of the two stars are in exactly opposite directions at any 
given moment. The lines of the one star would therefore periodically 
pass and repass those of the other. Whenever the two sets of lines 
were coincident, each line would appear single. When the two sets 
were sufficiently separated, each line would appear doubled. These 
stars had never been supposed to be binaries, and calculations made 
from the photographs of their spectra proved that the companion- 
stars were far too close together for their binary character to be 
visible in a telescope. The new title of spectroscopic binaries was 
therefore invented for them. 

Then followed what we think is the still more important result 
connected with the special subject of this article. Miss Maury’s 
discovery gave a new impetus to the study of the class of stars, 
which are unseen even by their lines in a spectroscope, but whose 





























* See Third Annual Report of Henry Draper Memorial; American Journal of 
Science, vol. xxxix. p. 46 ; Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3017. 

* Since this discovery with the spectroscope Capella has this year been observed 
with great care by means of the large 28-inch refractor at Greenwich, with which a 
slight elongation of its disc has been visible, the direction of the elongation varying 
from time to time so as to confirm its binary character. This is an exceptional 
instance in which such a binary pair are so far apart that their images are on 
the verge of possible separation in a telescope. 
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presence is nevertheless evidenced, like that of Spica’s altogether 
invisible companion, by the measurement, at the eye end of a 
telescope, of the displacements which they cause in the lines of the 
bright stars of which they are the unseen companions, 

As the result we can now announce that, in addition to the six 
spectroscopic binaries just mentioned in which both components are 
bright, twenty others have been found, and of these fifteen in the 
past two years (two by Dr. Bélopolsky at the Pulkowa Observatory, 
and the remainder by Professor Campbell at the Lick Observatory), in 
most of which, as in the case of Spica, it is stated that the unseen 
companion is so much darker that in the observations made only 
the spectrum of the bright one of the pair is visible.© Among 
the above stars, which are thus known to possess an altogether 
unseen companion, the Pole Star is now included. 

In the present year two more such stars have been announced, 
the one by the Lick Observatory, and the other by the new Yerkes 
Observatory, near Chicago, which now possesses an instrument about 
one-fourth more powerful than the great Lick Telescope. The rate 
of their recent discovery combined with the employment of the 
largest telescopes in the world for such work affords every reason to 
expect that such spectroscopic observations will soon greatly increase 
the number of stars known to possess unseen companions. 

We should be gratified if we could name several of the Algol 
class in which, as in the case of Algol itself, the spectroscopic 
observation of the shift of lines in the spectrum is confirmed by 
the occurrence of periodic diminutions and recoveries of light, and 
thereby a double testimony obtained to the existence of an unseen 
companion. But this confirmatory testimony has so far, we 
believe, only been achieved for the one star, Algol. Nevertheless, 
that confirmation is, we think, sufficient to assure us, both in the 
case of stars in which a similar periodic rise and fall of light 
occurs, but which are too faint for the necessary spectroscopic 
observations, and also in those instances in which the movement of 
the spectral lines alone indicates the effect of a mutual) binary 
revolution, that the unseen companion is there. Its presence is 
revealed by its effects, although those effects may only be of the one 
kind, or only of the other. 

Altogether the number of these unseen stars thus known now 
approaches forty, about one half of the whole number being 
indicated by the eclipses produced, and about one half by such a 
shifting of lines in the spectrum as we have described. 

There must, however, still be many more such stars which even 
the spectroscope cannot reveal. A moderate tilt of the plane of the 
mutual orbits of a star and its unseen companion is sufficient, as we 
have shown, to prevent our seeing eclipse effects; but a greater 


5 See Astronomical Journal of the Pacific, vol. xi. pp. 54, 129, 198, 255, 
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increase of tilt would presently so diminish the shifting of the 
spectral lines that their movement would become imperceptible. All 
such cases must therefore be added to those previously mentioned. 

On the other hand, there must also be many which afford 

eclipse effects, but which have not as yet been noticed in the 
telescope. The multitude of telescopic stars of lower magnitudes is 
so bewilderingly great, that it has proved to be very difficult for an 
observer to select among them instances in which the changes of 
their fainter light resemble those of Algol. Quite recently, however, 
it has been found that such changes of light in telescopic stars are 
much more likely to be detected by a comparison of stellar photo- 
graphs than by the ordinary use of the eye and telescope. 

For instance, in May 1898, Madame Ceraski discovered, in 
a series of photographs taken by M. Blajko, assistant in the Observa- 
tory of Moscow, a star whose magnitude had regularly varied. 
Further study of an additional number of photographs, taken at the 
Harvard College Observatory upon which it had been recorded, showed 
that it was a variable, distinctly of the Algol type, with a change of 
light which seems to amount to three whole star-magnitudes, and 
to be greater than in any such star previously known. Again, 
in an exactly similar manner, Madame Ceraski, in the latter part 
of last year, detected another such star, the variation in the light of 
which amounts to two magnitudes.’ Confirmation has in this 
case also been given by Harvard photographs. This indicates that 
the number of such fainter Algol-Stars may prove to be increasingly 
numerous if the large number of stellar photographs now taken 
can be examined with sufficient care.* 

It appears, therefore, from the observations which we have 
described, and for the convincing reasons which we have explained, 
not only that unseen companion-stars exist, and form in certain 
eases binaries with bright orbs mutually revolving with them in 
close proximity, but that there must be very many more yet 
undetected. Unseen stars of this class are certainly not infrequent. 

To one more class of unseen stars we can only make the briefest 
possible reference. Apart from those which we have shown to prove 
their presence either spectroscopically, or by eclipse effects, there are 
others (as a rule not in such close proximity to their companions) 
the existence of which is also very strongly suspected, as the efficient 
cause of certain perturbations, or irregularities, noticeable in the 
movements of the two stars of some binary pairs in which both are 
visible. Or it may be that an unseen fourth perturbs in this way, 

* See Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 3567; Harvard College Observatory 
Lircular, No. 44. 
? Ibid. No. 3614; ibid. No. 47, 


* A previous instance of an Algol-Variable also found in stellar photographs 


by a lady, is W. Delphini, discovered by Miss Wells in 1895. See Harvard College 
Observatory Circular, No, 2. 
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by its attraction, a group of three that are mutually revolving. We 
have already hinted that, in the case of Algol, a certain slight 
irregularity may be due to a third unseen companion ; and it seems 
probable that perturbations of movement of this character may exist 
in about one out of every ten known binary systems. 

There is little doubt that such a perturbing body, if it exist, 
must in many cases be comparatively large, in order that it may 
suffice to produce the observed effect; and also of very faint 
luminosity, if not quite dark, otherwise its size would involve its 
visibility. 

Altogether, of one class or another, dark, or fading, unseen stars 
must be decidedly numerous. If so, the moderately dark have in 
all probability once been brighter; while presently their darkness 
shall be complete. 

But if one in a binary, or in a triple, or quadruple group has 
thus darkened, shall not another and yet another, whether grouped 
with companions or not, by gradual loss of heat and light, become 
darker too? Of the countless multitudes now brightly shining shall 
not all become dark in succession? How long has such fading 
occupied in its progress past? How long shall it continue in the 
ages to come? What shall be the lot of attendant worlds that 
circle round such orbs; or of the earth as the Sun shall fade and 


cool ? What is the function of dark stars? Is it, ever and anon, as 
they rush unseen towards another star, dark or bright, to form by 
collision a vast expanse of nebulous débris, and thence by a slow 
evolution to light up other stars, to take the place of some of those 
that are now most bright, but in their turn shall be dark, unseen ? 


E. LEDGER, 
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IN THE BYE-WAYS OF RURAL IRELAND 


Tue Irish peasant is passionately fond of music. Even the untu- 
tored playing of the town fife and drum band will send him into ecsta- 
sies. But, unhappily, there is little or no developed musical capacity, 
vocal or instrumental, in rural Ireland. The harper was extinct as 
far back as the days of our grandfathers. But before the Famine of 
1847—that awful calamity which completely revolutionised the 
social life of Ireland —every countryside had its ‘Con the piper’ and 
‘Thady the fiddler.’ The piper to-day is very rarely met with, 
and only at races, fairs, and markets; and as a rule he is a wander- 
ing vagrant, and a most indifferent performer. The fiddler is not 
so scarce, but, like the poor piper, he is a professional mendicant, 
carries a cracked instrument, and plays badly. The tiddle is only 
learned now in the cabins of Ireland by blind or otherwise afflicted 
members of a family, and in these cases solely for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood. In past times the peasant who could ‘take a 
hand’ at the fiddle or flute at dances and other social gatherings 
was by all accounts rather common. And yet in the cabins of 
Ireland to-day there is an unrivalled wealth of glorious music with- 
out words. I refer to the grand old airs which have come down 
through the, centuries from generation to generation. You will 
hear them when the old grandmother or the mother is crooning 
softly over the babe she is rocking to sleep in the cradle, or humming 
a lively lilt while she is dancing the child upon her knee; when the 
labourer working in the field beguiles the hours by whistling, or 
at a dance where, no instrumental music being available, the jigs 
and reels are whistled or hummed with an extemporised lal, la-la. 
Thus has one of our most cherished national possessions, our ancient 
music, been mainly preserved ; and as the love of music is universal 
in rural Ireland—as this shows—we may perhaps look to the Feis 
Ceoil, or yearly musical festival—the recently established Irish 
equivalent of the Mod of the Scottish Highlands, and the better 
known Eisteddfod of Wales—to awaken again the homely strains 
of the bagpipes and fiddle in the cabins of Ireland. 

As a vocalist, the Irish peasant is, I regret to say, disappoint- 
ing. He has no voice for singing, yet he sings—sings often and 
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lustily in a rude, unmusical monotone. The social gatherings 
of the peasantry remind me of Horace Walpole’s description of 
Heaven, ‘ where everyone must sing, whether he has a voice or not.’ 
And what are the songs they sing? The better educated or the more 
well-to-do of the people sing Moore’s Melodies, or political ballads 
such as The Rising of the Moon, The West’s Awake, God save 
Ireland, The Wearing of the Green—ballads which tell of the ancient 
glories and the modern woes of the country; but the songs which 
are most popular with the lower class of the Irish peasants are those 
rude and quaint effusions called ‘street ballads,’ from the fact that 
they are sung by the vagrant dealers in this form of literature, in 
the streets of towns and villages. They are also known as ‘ Come all 
Ye’s,’ because they often open with the words, ‘Come all ye sons of 
Erin,’ or ‘Come all ye pious Catholies,’ or ‘Come all ye tender 
lovers,’ according as patriotism, religion, or love forms the subject of 
the theme. These street ballads are a distinctive or national 
feature of Irish life. They are unknown, so far as I have been able 
to gather, in other parts of the kingdom. Printed on long, narrow 
slips of rough grey paper in worn and battered type, full of typo- 
graphical errors, adorned with rude wood cuts having no relation 
whatever to the subject of the song, these ballads, in language often 
devoid of rhyme and reason, oftener inflated and bombastic, sprinkled 
with grotesque classical allusions or florid and flowery turns of 
speech (typical of the Celt’s passion for rhetoric and high-sounding 
phrases), deal with some political, agrarian, or religious event of the 
hour, or, failing these topical subjects, with the old, old story of 
romantic love as it appeals to the mind of the Irish peasant. The 
makers of these ballads—itinerant vagabonds for the most part—are 
the bards of the humble cabins of Ireland. They are the only poets 
who have touched the hearts of the lower orders of the peasantry ; 
and as they chant their ballads—for they are singers as well as 
poets—to old, familiar airs, at fairs, markets, sports, and political 
meetings, their effusions have a large sale at a penny or a halfpenny 
each. 

The ballad singers are usually in pairs, husband and wife, who 
sing together in a sort of duet—one beginning a line and the other 
ending it—which adds to the grotesqueness of the piece. The man 
starts off thus: ‘As I roved out one morning,’ when the woman 
joins in ‘’Twas in the month of May.’ He—‘The flowers were 
springing gaily.’ She—‘The lambs did sport and play. He—‘I 
heard a couple talking.’ She—‘ As I walked along so bland.” He— 
‘ For to hear their conversation.’ She—‘I eagerly did stand.’ And 
so they go, at the top of their rough, rude voices, through the 
following ballad, telling of a polemical discussion between two lovers 
of different creeds :— 
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John says I am a Roman Catholic, that ne‘er denied my faith ; 
She says I am a Protestant, being of the Saxon race. 

To hear their conversation I halted in a bush. 

Says John to her, My charmer, I thought I had my wish. 


Says she to him, My Johnny, tell me what you do mane. 
That I will, dear Nancy, and soon to you explain, 
For to become a Roman Catholic, as I’ve now described, 
For I fear you are a heretic, that’s never been baptised. 























Nancy flew in a passion and thus to him did say, 
If you say I’m a heretic, young man, you go your way. 
I am loyal to my Church, as you are to your creed, 

So Johnny, if you wish to know, I’m of the proper seed. 


How can you say, says Johnny, you are of the proper seed, 
That sprung from Bess and Harry that enacted wicked deeds ? 
It was Luther’s Reformation that left you in the lurch ; 

Don’t you know Luther was a friar united to our Church ? 






Nancy being quite angry, which was not his desire, 
She says unto him, Dear Johnny, I know he was a friar ; 

He said the Roman creed was wrong, that he was going astray, 
Until the Angel of the Lord taught him the right way. 











My dear, shure Satan tempted him to invent that wicked plan ; 
He thought to tempt our Saviour, but He made him soon begone ! 
He tempted our first mother, Eve, by which you'll see we'll prove, 
And eat of the forbidden fruit, the truth I do rely. 















There's one thing, dear Johnny, and that I will relate, 
You worship golden images, and that’s but little faith : 
We adore no images, but God Himself indeed, 

So therefore be contented, I ne’er will change my creed. 


I’m sorry, my dear Nancy, how you're captured in the dark, 
We adore no graven images, either white or black, 
We adore no graven images, either white or biue, 

But we have them, dear, in memory of what the Lord went through. 






It’s your creed worships images, they very much adore 
The same as in your testament; don’t say that I’m a liar ; 
The unicorn and lion, just like two fighting bulls, 

Across the table of the law by Martin Luther for John Bull. 


The noble dukes and officers, I tell to you, my dear, 
That go before Her Majesty they do salute a chair ! 
What is the chair to be compared to the Shepherd and his flock 
We keep within our Holy Church, upon St. Peter’s Rock ? 









And so the lovers go on arguing on disputed points of doctrine 
between the two Churches through many verses. But at last the 
end comes in the inevitable defeat of the lady by the superior power 
and logic of the argument of her Roman Catholic suitor :— 
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She says to him, ‘Dear Johnny, if all you say is true, 

I see it’s but a folly to go too far with you; 

I'll forsake my religion, though my friends should me disown, 
While I live I’ll be contented and die in Church of Rome.’ 


Now this couple they are married, and hope to have success ; 
Unknown to her friends or parents, the one creed they profess ; 
Although she was hard-hearted, at last she did resign, 

But now she is converted, which was not her design. 

Several ballads of this class may be heard sung or recited at 
social gatherings of the Irish peasantry. The position of the lovers 
changes—sometimes she is the Catholic and he the Protestant ; but 
practically the same arguments are advanced in varying phraseology 
by both sides, and the discussion always ends in the victory of the 
Catholic. There is also a stereotyped form for the political ballad— 
when the leader of the time is the subject of the song—which 
remains unchanged from generation to generation. In the days of 
Daniel O’Connell there was a very popular street ballad called The 
Kerry Eagle, from which I give an extract :— 

From the green hills of Kerry my Eagle took wing, 
With talent so rare and clear he began for to sing ; 
The people admired and delighted in his charming air, 
So soon they elected him a member for Clare. 


It was straight off to London my Eagle took flight o’er the main, 
His voice reached America, France, and through Spain ; 

But the black-feathered tribe they thought for to bribe his note, 
But he would not sing a tune to that infernal oath. 


In the Parliament House my Eagle first took his seat 

At the first flowing tide, quite wide he opened the gate 

That long was kept closed against those who professed Popery, 
But my Eagle, brave Dan, led the victory to sweet liberty. 


The famous political duel between O’Connell and D’Esterre in 1815, 
in which the latter was killed, is thus described :— 


There was at one time a pet bird called D’Esterre, 

He challenged my Eagle to fight on the plains of Kildare ; 

But my Eagle that morning for Ireland he showed a true pluck, 
Two ounces of lead in the heart of D'Esterre he stuck. 


Half a century later Charles Stuart Parnell is styled The Black- 
bird of Avondale—a song well known everywhere in Ireland fifteen 
years ago—and his achievements described in the same fashion :— 


When he saw the ruin of our native island, 
Like the brave O'Connell in ’28, 

He sacrificed both his health and fortune 
Our native Country to emancipate ; 

His heart-strings bursting with deep emotion, 
The tears of manhood down his cheeks did sail, 

Like the Royal Blackbird be crossed the ocean 
From the lovely woodlands of Avondale, 
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In the county Meath he commenced his warbling, 
Where he astonished all who heard him sing, 
And all declared that such notes melodious 
Were never uttered by Erin’s King. 
The birds of Nations were struck with wonder, 
They changed their notes to another scale ; 
The American Eagle’s heart burst asunder, 
When they heard the Blackbird of Avondale. 


In the House of Commons his notes harmonious 
Astonished all those who heard his songs, 
‘ Till the British Lion awoke from slumber 
And forbid him to sing of his country’s wrongs. 
But he rose superior to this indignation 
And this English Monster did soon assail, 
And established cages throughout the nation 
To bear the Blackbird from Avondale,’ 


But the street-ballads which sing of love are the quaintest and 
most amusing effusions in this branch of Irish literature. In these, 
the limited acquaintance of the singers with the meaning of English 
words ; their Irish form of thought struggling for expression in a 
language imperfectly known; their pedantic ambition to display 
their acquaintance with high-sounding phrases and classical know- 
ledge; their striving after effect by the use of extravagant images 
from Nature—curious survivals of the rhetoric and imagery of the 
ancient bards—produce the most grotesque and amusing results. 
But, however rude in language or ludicrous in sentiment they may 
be, they are—unlike the folk-songs of other countries—never coarse. 
There was not an obscene expression in the hundreds of ballads 
which I have heard sung or read, a proof, I think, of the pure- 
mindedness of the peasantry in all matters appertaining to the 
relations between the sexes. Here is a good example of the street- 
ballads of this class :— 


COLLEEN RUE 


As I roved out one summer's morning, speculating most curiously, 
To my surprise I soon espied a charming fair one approaching me. 
I stood awhile in deep meditation, contemplating what I should do, 
But, recruiting all my sensations, I thus accosted the Colleen Rue: 


‘ Are you Aurora or the splendeous Flora, Intermetia, or Oblivion bright, 

Or Helen Mary, beyond compare, that Paris stole from our Grecian Isle ? 

You enthralling Venus, you have enslaved me ; I am intoxicated by Cupid's clue, 
Whose golden notes and infatuation deranged me ideas all for you.’ 


‘Kind sir, be aisy and do not tase me with your false praise so jestingly, 

Your dissimulations and infatuations, your magnificent vision seducing me. 

I’m not Helen Mary or the bounteous Aurora, but a rural maiden to all men’s 
view, 

That’s here condoling my situation, and my appellation is the Colleen Rue.’ 
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‘Was I big Hector, that noble Victor who died of Grecian skill, 

Or was I Paris, whose deeds were various, as an arbitrator on Idyll’s Hill, 

I would range through Asia and Arabia, through Pennsylvania seeking you, 

And the burning regions, like famed Vesuvius, for one embrace of the Colleen 
Rue.’ 


‘Sir, I am surprised and dissatisfied at your tantalising insolence. 

I’m not so stupid or malayoustered by Cupid to be duped by your eloquence ; 
Therefore desist from your solicitations ; I am engaged, I declare ’tis true, 

To a boy I love beyond arithmetic measure, and he’ll soon enjoy his Colleen Rue.’ 


Now, ye Deities, whose power is prevailing, I pray give ear to my feeble theme, 
Likewise ye Muses, who never refuses, the wounds of Cupid I pray ye will heal. 
A deputation to some foreign Nation is my determinaticn, may it prove true, 

In hopes to find a maid more kind than this blooming fair one, the Colleen Rue. 


Another favourite love song is John O’ Dwyer a glanna, in which 
the two following verses appear :— 


When first I saw dear Annie she filled my heart with rapture, 
Being placed upon a sofa in the merry month of May, 

And while I stood astonished, viewing this charming goddess, 

Her golden locks were hanging down to her slender waist. 

By the glance of this grand object in the greatest style demolished, 
She spoke to me as follows, ‘ Lay aside all care, 

So relent and take compassion on lovely dear young Annie. 

Shure I'd think meself most happy if she called me her own slave.’ 


The blackbird and the thrushes warbling along the bushes, 
The nightingale and linnet, as sweetly they did rove, 
The woodcock in the forest, the lark along the rushes, 
All for lovely darling Annie joined them in the choir. 
How elegant doth the fishes perambulate the purling river, 
How the wild duck and the widgeon so merrily do rove ; 
All rejoiced full hearty for none but lovely Annie ; 
Shure I took her for a mermaid all shaded by the grove. 


Here is a curious image from another love ballad :— 


Her golden hair in ringlets rare hangs o’er her snowy neck, 
The killing glances of her eyes would save a ship from wreck, 


Another ballad, called The Dear Irish Maid, also illustrates this 
quaint use of images from ancient mythology. The singer, while out 


‘ambulating for sweet recreation,’ saw, ‘ musing in an arbour, a dear 
Irish maid.’ 


I thought it indecent to approach such a deity, 

Who deigned to serenade through that vernal valley, 
But fearing the charmer she might be Diana, 

That the fate of Acteon might happen to me. 

So, quickening my pace, with limbs vibrating, 

I sought to escape her, but onward I strayed, 

For Cupid and Venus, who wantonly teas’d me, 

To the arbour conveyed me where sat the fair maid. 
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I guessed her not Venus, Minerva, or Helen, 

Calypso, Sycarious, or fair Eurydice, 

For her dress appeared rural, as she sat there beguiling, 
Like a meandering brook that so rapidly glides, 

My spirits recruiting, I approached with confusion, 
And‘gently saluted this seraphic fair. 

She said, ‘Sir, pass by me, and don’t tantalise me, 

For by love I’m destined to repine in these shades.’ 


‘Are you Sylvia or Pomone, sage Pallas or Flora, 
Hibernia or Scotia, or what is your name ? 

Or are you famed Juno, or bright-shining Luna, 
Or are you a human of Adam’s great race ? 

If you are, my dear creature, have commiseration, 
Be calm to my ailment and free me from care, 
For you have captivated my fondest sensations, 
And made me a slave to you, charming fair maid.’ 


With mild condescension and smiles on each feature, 
She said, ‘Sir, be seated in these lonely bowers, 

As Iam no deity, but a plain country maiden 

That sallied forth early to gather some flowers. 

Those copious plantations and bounty of Ceres 

Have so pre-engaged me at this hour of the day, 

That I roved out mere careless, led on by Dame Nature, 
So excuse the frailties of a dear Irish maid.’ 


In The Phenia of the Hall we are told of the successful wooing 
of a squire’s daughter by ‘a labouring boy.’ Pat ‘one night for re- 
creation and silent meditation strolled by a fair plantation,’ when he 
met the young lady and at once fell madly in love with her :— 


Being quite captivated, and so infatuated, 
I then prognosticated my sad forlorn case ; 
I quickly ruminated, Suppose I was defeated, 
Would I be implicated or treated with disgrace ? 
So therefore I awaited, my spirits elevated ; 
No more I ponderated, let what would me befall, 
But then to her repeated how Cupid had me treated, 
And then expostulated with Phoenix of the Hall. 


But ‘ Phoenix of the Hall’ rudely spurned his advances :— 


Without more hesitation she made a declaration 
Of her determination to lead a single life, 
Saying sorrow and vexation, and many an alteration, 
Attend the humble station of what is called a wife. 
‘ Without equivocation or mental reservation, 
Unto your application I will not yield at all ; 
Your wild insinuation can make no penetration, 
So drop such speculation,’ said the Phoenix of the Hall. 


Pat, however, persisted in wooing her in polysyllables. How the 
encounter ended is told in the next verse :— 


Then in consternation she gave an explanation, 

How that her inclination had changed the other way. 
She said, ‘ Dissimulation is an abomination ; 

This is a recantation of what I then did say. 
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My parents’ approbation and land in cultivation, 
Besides a large donation of money at your call ; 

Besides, your reputation stands high in estimation : 
I'll make you a relation to the Phoenix of the Hall.’ 


Ballad after ballad of the same type might be quoted, the 
episodes of all being the same—the accidental meeting of the man 
and the maid ; the infatuated man proceeding at once to woo; the 
maid at first indifferent and repellent, and then, with quickly 
changing mood, yielding to the persistent man. Mary of the 
Shannon Side thus opens :— 


In the month of May, when lambkins play, 
By the river side, as I chanced to rove, 

I there espied Mary, both light and airy, 
Singing sweetly through the lambient grove. 

I got enchanted, I sobbed and panted, 
Like one fuscated I stood and cried, 

‘Ah! scrumptous creature, the pink of nature, 
Did Cupid send you to the Shannon side ?’ 


But the maid was, as usual, cold and reserved, and thus repelled 
the youth’s advances :— 


‘ Young man, you're dreaming or else you're scheming, 
You're like the serpent that tempted Eve; 
Your oily speeches do sting like leeches, 
But all your flattery sh’n’t me deceive. 
Your vain delusion is an intrusion, 
For your misconduct I must you chide ; 
Therefore retire, it is my desire,’ 
Said lovely Mary of the Shannon side, 


The lover again addresses the maid in the following ‘delud- 
hering ’ terms :-— 


‘Don’t be so cruel, me dearest jewel ; 
I’m captivated, I really vow; 
To show I’m loyal, make no denial, 
Here is my hand, I'll wed you now. 
I want no sporting nor need of courting, 
I'll instantly make you my bride; 
Therefore surrender, I’m no pretender, 
Sweet lovely Mary of the Shannon side.’ 


This protestation of honesty and sincerity of purpose softened the 
erstwhile adamantine heart of the maid :— 


She then consented, quite contented ; 
Unto the chapel then we went straight ; 
We quickly hurried and both got married 
And joined our hearts on that very day. 
Her parents blessed us and then caressed us ; 
A handsome portion they did provide ; 
They blessed the day I chanced to stray 
By the lovely banks of the Shannon side. 
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‘I want no sporting nor need of courting,’ said the wooer to ‘lovely 
Mary of the Shannon Side.’ Perhaps he knew of that ‘ handsome 
portion’ of which the song speaks and was anxious at once to secure 
it. But it would be very wrong to suppose from these street-ballads 
that all marriages are hastily made in Ireland. The girls and 
boys have, as I have already pointed out, given up dancing at the 
cross roads on Sunday evenings; but they enjoy other opportu- 
nities of meeting, judging from a reply given at a recent examina- 
tion of a class of little girls for Confirmation. ‘ Whatis the best 
preparation for the Sacrament of Matrimony ?’ asked the solemn 
and awe-inspiring Bishop. ‘A little coortin’, me lord,’ was the 
reply. 

The outdoor games of a people afford an insight into their 
national character and temperament. It may be said as a general 
truth that all attempts to make cricket, the great national game of 
England, popular in Ireland have signally failed. The youth of 
Ireland delight in what some would call the manlier, and others the 
ruder and rougher, games of hurling and football, in which—with 
throwing weights, wrestling, jumping, leaping, and running—they 
excel. This, no doubt, is due to the characteristics of the race. Cool- 
ness, patience, and calculation, are essential to success in cricket. 
But with these qualities the Irish race is not largely endowed, and 
any out-of-door game which requires the exercise of them has little 
chance of success among youths, ardent, excitable, and impulsive, 
like the youths of Ireland. What they want is a game in which the 
excitable side of the Celtic temperament finds vent, and they get 
that in the rough and tumble sport of football, and, above all, in the 
game of hurling, in the mad excitement of the clash of the camans, 
or the sticks of the rival hurlers, as they meet together in wild 
rivalry for a puck at the ever flying ball. 

An English writer has called hurling ‘ the cricket of barbarians ; ; 
an Irish writer has styled cricket ‘a game fit only for the nursery ;’ 
and hurling ‘a game for men, one which a sluggish or inferior race 
could never have thought of ’—two opinions which afford an excellent 
example of how things appear through the mists of national prejudices 
or predilections. Hurling, anyway, is the parent of cricket as well 
as of golf and hockey. It is probably the world’s oldest outdoor 
game. In Ireland it has been the national pastime from the remotest 
years. The frequent allusions to it in the old bardic romances show 
that it was the great game of the heroic period of Irish history. 
Cuchullin, that mighty demi-god who looms so majestically, if 
vaguely, through the mists of bardic tradition, was a champion hurler 
of his age. Finding himself mortally wounded in battle, he bound 
himself with a girdle to a pillar stone, in order that he might in the 
face of the enemy die standing. The head of this great hero and 
hurler was afterwards used as a hurling ball by his enemies—an 
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indignity that led to a long and bloody war, in which the followers 
of the outraged demi-god were ultimately victorious. 

But it is a far cry from a hurling match in the prehistoric time 
of Cuchullin to a hurling field in a Munster valley at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The field is laid out for a hurling match. The 
ground, 180 yards long by 120 yards broad, is marked by boundary 
lines. At each end of the ground are two goal posts—as in football— 
twenty-one feet apart, and with a cross-bar ten and a half feet from the 
ground. ‘There are also two upright posts standing in each goal-line, 
and twenty-one feet from the goal-posts. The rival teams—not less 
than fourteen or more than seventeen players a side in regular 
matches—are arrayed in cross-barred jerseys, knee-breeches, long 
stockings, and shoes. Each man has a caman or hurley—a stick, 
about three feet long, with a bend or curve at the end. The captains 
of the rival teams toss for the choice of sides, the winner selecting, 
of course, the side which gives to his men the advantages of sun and 
wind. ‘The rival hurlers then stand in two lines in the centre of the 
field, opposite each other, and catch hands, or touch hurleys across, 
and then separate. The ball, covered with leather, and about five 
inches in diameter, is thrown by the referee along the ground between 
the lines of players, and the game begins. The aim of each side is 
to drive the ball with their hurleys to the goal posts. A goal is won 
when the ball is sent between the goal posts and under the cross bar. 
A point is counted when the ball is sent over the cross-bar, or over 
the goal line within twenty-one feet of either goal post. The game 
lasts an hour, and the players change sides at half-time. The match 
is decided by the greater number of goals. Where no goals are 
made, or where the goals are equal, the game goes to the side which 
has the greater number of points, five of which are equivalent to a 
goal. 

Hark to that wild shout which has been raised by one of the 
teams. The first goal has been scored, and the victors fling their 
camans in the air, and roar themselves hoarse in their exultation. 
Both teams in these hurling matches have, as a rule, magnificent 
throats, and right well do they use them during the hour they fiercely 
contend for the laurels of victory. Challenging cries and defiant 
shouts in answer are heard high above the clash of the camans in the 
struggle to propel the ball up and down the field. It is a very 
exciting game, especially when played by evenly matched teams ; 
and a successful hurler must have plenty of pluck and dash and skill. 
And is it dangerous? Not more so than football. The hurler catches 
the caman left-handed—that is, with the left hand below right— 
which enables him to hit on the right side or the left side with equal 
facility, while it tends to restrain him from sweeping his caman in 
a half-circle, to the great danger of the heads of the other hurlers in his 

immediate neighbourhood. Of course it is a rough game. A match 
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invariably prcduces a number of bruised shins at best. But the 
words of the humourist who said that the hurlers only hit the ball 
when they cannot hit the man are rather exaggerated. 

A friend of mine was recently travelling from Dublin to the 
south of Ireland. In the carriage with him was an old, respectable, 
and prosperous-looking man. With the easy familiarity of Irish life 
they were soon not only exchanging views of men and things, but 
the stranger was telling my friend the history of his life. And an 
interesting history it was. When a youth he had been transported 
for an agrarian crime to the penal settlements of Australia. On his 
release he settled in Sydney, realised a competency in trade, and was 
now on his way to his native village in Cork, after an absence of 
fifty years. ‘But look here, said he, on finishing his story and 
pointing through the window of the carriage at a number of old 
peasant men and women labouring in a potato field, ‘ shure it wasn’t 
I that was transported, but them poor cratures.’ You see he was 
still the Irishman! Half a century of life in a strange land, asa 
convict and a freeman, had not destroyed in him or even impaired 
those delightful characteristics of our race—its unexpected views of 
things, and its proverbial humour—so often, as in this case, mixed 
with an under-current of stern reality, as touching as it is eloquent. 
Here is another anecdote marked by the same quaint conceit. A 
man walking along a country road met a peasant driving a wretched- 
looking donkey, with a load of turf which seemed to tax the strength 
of the unfortunate animal to the utmost. ‘ Why,’ said the man, 
‘you ought to be taken up for cruelty to animals for loading the ass 
so heavily as that!’ ‘ Begorra, sur,’ said the peasant, who was on 
his way to the market town to try to sell the turf, ‘ begorra, if I 
didn’t; do that I’d be taken up for cruelty to a wife and siz 
children.’ 

The Irish character is, in truth, still distinguished by all its old 
qualities—its good humour, its light-heartedness, its placid outlook 
on life, its soft, oblivious, dreamy moods, its disposition to take 
things easy, its emotion and excitability, its superstitiousness, its 
hospitality and courteousness to strangers, its deep respect for 
women, its family affections and attachment to home, its inexplic- 
able blend of childlike simplicity and farseeing shrewdness, The 
individual peasant of to-day is perhaps more sober or less extravagant 
in manners than his grandfather ; but the community is unchanged ; 
the peasantry, taking them all in all, are the same old, odd bundle of 
quaint and curious contradictions which has ever puzzled and 
delighted the observer of Irish life and character from the outside. 
Some of the old habits and customs may have passed away, the point 
of view may have changed in respect to some things, but the environ- 
ment of the peasant is, generally speaking, the same ; the surround- 
ing forces which influence him, which bring out and emphasise 
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inherited racial characteristics and tendencies, are little altered, 
for not only is the peasant by temperament conservative in habits 
and ideas, but years and years pass over rural life in Ireland without 
bringing changes in social circumstances or new social impressions 
or experiences of any importance. 

The Irish peasant is still, thank Heaven, what Sir Walter Scott 
called him, after the visit of the great novelist to Ireland in the early 
thirties—he is still ‘the gayest fellow in the world under difficulties 
and afflictions.’ He has a cheerful way of regarding circumstances 
which to others would be most unpleasant and disheartening. A 
peasant met with an accident which resulted in a broken leg. The 
neighbours, of course, commiserated him. ‘ Arrah,’ he remarked 
with a gleam of satisfaction in his eye as he regarded the bandaged 
limb, ‘ what a blessing it is that it wasn’t me neck.’ Yes, the irre- 
pressible Irishman has a joke for every occasion. Two countrymen 
who had not seen each other for a long time met at a fair. They 
had a lot of things to tell each other. ‘Shure it’s married I am,’ 
said O’Brien. ‘ You don't tell me so!’ said Blake. ‘Faith, yes,’ 
said O’Brien, ‘an’ I’ve got a fine healthy bhoy which the neighbours 
say is the very picter of me.’ Blake looked for a moment at O’Brien, 
who was not, to say the least, remarkable for his good looks, and 
then said, ‘Och, well, what’s the harrum so long as the child’s 
healthy.’ And yet a peasant to whom a witticism thus spontaneously 
springs may be very simple-minded. A London tourist in Ireland 
was telling a bright and intelligent peasant of the wonders of the 
great metropolis. ‘Cheapside,’ he said, ‘is crammed with people. 
Piccadilly is the same. You can hardly walk in the Haymarket for 
the throngs,’ and so on. ‘You don’t say so,’ said the peasant in 
amazement. ‘ But tell me,’ he added, recalling to mind the monthly 
fair which is held in the streets of his native village, ‘how do they 
manage with the cattle, sheep, and pigs on fairdays?’ The peasants’ 
passion for rhetoric, to which I have already alluded, still induces 
them to commit to memory imposing polysyllables which they often 
mis-apply, with the most amusing and grotesque results. I heard a 
nursemaid exclaim at a crying child in her arms, ‘ Well, of all the 
ecclesiastical children I ever met you're wan of thim.’ A landlord 
in the south of Ireland recently received a letter from a tenant in 
the following terms :— 


Yer honnor,—Hopin’ this finds you in good health as it laves me at present, 
your bull-dog Bill has assassinated me poor ould donkey. 


A friend told me he once went to a horse dealer in Waterford to buy 
a horse. He was shown in the stables an animal which he was 
assured by the dealer was ‘the innocentest and gentlest baste that 
iver trod on four legs.’ But when my friend prodded the horse with 
his stick he plunged and kicked and reared in the most menacing 
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fashion. ‘ Wisha thin, bad luck to you,’ said the dealer addressing 
the animal, and indignant that it should have thus betrayed its true 
character, ‘ you’re the most penurious ould bla’guard I iver heard 
tell of.’ 

The unrivalled strength of the peasant’s family affections is still 
seen in the lowly cabins. What husband is fonder or more 
devoted to his wife than the Irish peasant? I do not say that 
domestic strife is absolutely unknown in the Irish cabins. Of 
course Pat and Bridget occasionally come to blows; but the 
estrangement does not last long. There is an Irish proverb 
which says, ‘He breaks his wife’s head and then buys a plaster for 
it.’ Which is more responsible for these matrimonial conflicts, Pat’ 
or Bridget? I shall not venture to decide. I only know that a 
peasant once asked another what a phrenologist was, and when he 
was answered, ‘ Why, a person that can tell by the feel of the bumps 
on your head what kind of a man you are,’ he exclaimed: ‘ Bumps 
on me head is it! Begor, thin, they’d tell him more what kind ofa 
woman my wife is.’ However, it is not often that Pat and Bridget go 
to ‘the Coort’ to have their domestic quarrels adjusted. Only in a 
very, very bad case of family troubles is the aid of the law called in. 
In such a case, which I read about recently, the wife was evidently in 
fault, for the husband said to the magistrate, with deep feeling in his 
voice, ‘She’s a most ungrateful thing, yer honner. When I married 
her she had not a rag to her back, and now she’s covered wid thim.’ 

One of the old customs which have disappeared in Ireland is the 
lighting of the bonfires on St. John’s Eve, the 23rd of June, to 
placate the fairies—to induce them to exercise a beneficent influence 
on all the affairs of life, but especially on the coming harvest. When 
I was a youth every lane and alley in Limerick on that evening had its 
bonfire—a huge pile of blazing peat—with music, and singing, and 
dancing ; and I have often stood at the close of the long summer’s day 
on one of the bridges crossing the Shannon to admire the grand 
effect of the long line of fires on the slopes of the Clare Hills. 
For several years now these fires have been extinguished, not only in 
the streets of Limerick, but on the hills of Clare, never to be 
lighted again. Yet old peasants in the remote parts of Ireland still 
believe in the power of the fairies to intermeddle for good or evil in 
mundane affairs; that the yield of milk from the cows, or butter 
from the chun, is affected by malign spells; and when they see a 
cloud of dust whirled along the road by the summer wind they 
cross themselves and say, ‘There goes the good people. But 
the spread of education has loosened the hold of these curious 
superstitions on the minds of the young people. For them, all that 
remains of the sway ‘the good people’ held over their fathers is the 
nomenclature of field and hill and valley. Every district has still 
its ‘hill of the fairies,’ its ‘field of the fairies’—places where the 
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old peasants hear ‘the good people,’ if they do not see them, in 
every rustle of tree, and bush, and grass, but which the young pass 

by, however late at night, without the slightest tremor or quicken- 

ing of their footsteps. 

The Leprechaun, that little imp in green and red who makes the 
tiny shoes of the fairies, with his marvellous power to bestow wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice, is known to the younger generation, in 
books. For them he is no longer an entity, an actuality; he is an 
impossible but delightful creature, to be met with only in fairy 
stories. The boys and girls now never hunt for him, as we, in my 
young days, often did on the Clare hills of a summer evening, but 
I must confess quaking at heart lest we should really meet him, 
notwithstanding all our desire to amass riches suddenly through his 
agency; nor perhaps do their parents see, as ours did, that the hearth of 
the home is swept up at night and a bow] of clean water left on thetable 
for the fairies in case they should call while the inmates are asleep. 
But I have known numbers of peasants who had seen the Leprechaun, 
in his green coat, red vest, and puce breeches, sitting under a bush 
stitching and patching the fairies’ shoes. Some of the old peasants 
told me they succeeded actually in capturing the Leprechaun, but the 
wily imp was more than a match for them ; he escaped from their grasp 
and sped away with a mocking laugh, teaching them the excellent 
lesson, if they only knew it, that the best and surest way to earn money 
is by honest effort. 

The belief in the efficacy of fairy charms and secret herbal 
decoctions, in the possession of certain families, for the cure and 
alleviation of human ailments which evade the skill of the medical 
practitioner still widely prevails in Ireland. During a visit to 
Kilrush a few years ago I had an interview with a respectable 
and well-to-do farmer, living a short distance outside the town, who 
professes to have a secret cure for cancers and tumours. It was on 
a Sunday, the day on which he receives patients, that I saw ‘the 
herb doctor,’ as he is known throughout West Clare; and I found 
three or four men and women, apparently of the agricultural labour- 
ing or small farmer class, awaiting his ministrations. After a talk 
with these people on the subject of their ailments he gave them oint- 
ments and lotions for outward application. He told me he made no 
claim whatever to receiving aid from the fairies in working his 
‘cures.’ His remedies were extracted exclusively from herbs, and 
the secret of compounding them was derived from a prescription 

which has been in the family for generations. I asked him how the 
prescription was obtained, and he replied, ‘From an old medicine 
book.’ His fees vary according to the position of the patient and 
the seriousness of the disease, and, as a belief in the efficacy of his 
treatment is widely entertained—for he has a record of hundreds of 
cures of cases of cancer and tumours, and blood affections generally, 
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pronounced hopeless by the doctors—he enjoys a most lucrative 
practice. Patients, in fact, come to him from all parts of Munster, and 
he is, in consequence, what his neighbours describe as ‘a very 
comfortable man.’ 

There are many local cures for hydrophobia throughout Ireland. 
I have heard of ‘a fairy charm’ which was possessed by two sisters 
named Hodges, of good social position, who died in Clare some years 
ago. When a person who had been bitten by a dog and feared he 

would be stricken with hydrophobia called for succour on these 
women, they got him to look into a charmed mirror, and, if he saw 
therein the image of the animal which attacked him, he was pro- 
nounced incurable; but if his own face looked out at him from the 
glass the remedies prescribed were, it is said, certain to prove 
effectual. This cure is now in the possession of a woman in 
Kilrush, to whom it was bequeathed by the Misses Hodges. But 
the most famous cure for hydrophobia in all Ireland is that of 
a man named McGovern, who resides at Dowra, Co. Cavan. It is said 
to have been in the McGovern family for 190 years. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, or beginning of the eighteenth—so 
runs the legend of the cure—the only son of Lawrence McGovern 
was dying of hydrophobia. The distracted father sat beside his 
child’s bed, praying to God for his recovery, when suddenly a deep 
sleep fell upon him, and in a dream an angel appeared and told him of 
the cure, pledging him to do his best for others suffering from the 
disease. The family have had the cure ever since. So jealously is 
it guarded that only one son is taught how to apply the remedy, and 
it is only on the father’s death-bed the secret is imparted. The aid 
of the supernatural is invoked in the working of this cure, for, while 
the medicine, which McGovern states is extracted from herbs, is 
being administered to the person or the animal bitten by a mad 
dog, certain prayers are enjoined. It is said the cure is invariably 
successful, even in cases of persons and animals actually in the 
paroxysms of hydrophobia, after six or nine days’ treatment. Several 
tempting offers have been made to McGovern to sell his secret-—one 

was from an agent sent over from Paris by the late Dr. Pasteur—but 

this he declares he will never do, alleging that the cure would lose 

all its efficacy if it passed out of the possession of his family. 

The ‘ Boy Doctor of Duhallow,’ with whose fame as an annihilator 
of all the ills to which flesh is heir the counties of Cork and Kerry 
were full a few months ago, is also a curious phenomenon. The 
youth’s name is Timothy Dineen; he is the son of a poor Kerry 
farmer, and is in his eleventh year, and, so far as intelligence is con- 
cerned, is a very ordinary lad. But he was born on Good Friday and 
baptised on Easter Sunday, hence his marvellous healing gifts in the 
opinion of the simple, superstitious country folk. He first exercised 
these powers on cows and horses, and on extending his treatment to 
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human beings suffering from sores and swellings met with such 
success that he was induced to make a tour through portions of 
Cork and Kerry. Hundreds of sick and disabled persons, especially 
children, were brought to him for treatment, which consisted of his 
rubbing his spittle on the affected part and blowing his breath on it 
three times; and as a fee varying from five shillings to ten shillings 
was charged in each case, the tour was at least successful financially. 

And if the spread of education and enlightenment has thus left 
the average peasant in undisturbed possession of his beliefs in the 
fairies—those supernatural beings who are neither devils nor angels, 
neither the saved nor the damned; who dwell not in hell or heaven 
or purgatory, but were condemned for their part in the revolt of the 
heavenly hosts under Satan to hover invisibly around this earth until 
the Day of Judgment, interfering beneficently or maleficently in 
man’s everyday affairs according as they are provoked or placated— 
so, too, close contiguity to an eminently practical and go-ahead 
commercial nation has had but little effect—that it has had some influ- 
ence I admit-—in inducing him to be more pushful, more responsive 
to appeals of self-interest and worldly prudence. Speaking generally, 
the normal condition of the Irish peasant is still, as of old, a condi- 
tion of dreamy repose, varied by wild explosions of passion or mad 
ebullitions of gaiety—such is the contradictoriness of his nature— 
a contentment with his lot in life, and a belief, however hard his 
lot may be, that individual efforts of his own are vain to improve 
it. He is convinced that the Government—that mysterious, 
far-off power which he does not yet quite properly understand 
—can help him, and, what is more, is bound to help him in 
removing any trials and troubles which may beset his path through 
life. But, when something is pointed out to him which he might 
do himself to better his condition, he, as a rule, says: ‘ Arrah, 
where’s the use?’ While an appeal to his emotions—to his passion 
for his religion, to his love for his country—will at once arrest his 
attention and induce him to set about moving mountains or 
butting his head against stone walls, an appeal to his self-interest, 
especially if it involves the exertion on his part of being up and 
doing, often passes him idly by. 

No; the Irish peasant does not like being hurried. I doubt if 
he will ever be aroused from bis disposition to take things easy. 
That economic earthquake, the awful famine of 1847, failed to do it. 
His favourite philosophic maxim is, ‘Be aisy, and if you can’t be 
aisy be as aisy as you can.’ ‘ Yerra!’ exclaimed a peasant who 
was advised to take a step for his social improvement which meant 
a departure from old familiar habits, ‘ yerra, shure we'll be all in 
our graves in a short time, plase God.’ The Irish peasant, in truth, 
can hardly help adopting this easy attitude in worldly affairs. It may 
be in the blood. Yet in other countries, in new conditions of life, he 
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cheerfully undertakes the hardest and roughest work, and is, besides, 
full of ambition to get on in the world. It is, certainly, in the air— 
the soft, humid, caressing, enervating air—of Ireland. 

And perhaps in this easy-going disposition in worldly matters 
the Irish peasantry possess a rare endowment. I should be sorry 
indeed to see our people possessed by the commercial spirit of the 
age, eagerly striving in the race for wealth, and Ireland a land 
of big cities and immense docks and quays—a land resounding with 
the roar of traffic, the din of machinery, the whistle of the steam- 
engine, and its air darkened with the smoke of mill and factory and 
colliery. What I should like to see is the cabins of Ireland full 
of contentment and quiet happiness; the country retaining its 
pastoral characteristics, its touch of perpetual spring, ever young, 
and fresh, and bright, and reposeful—a land of sweet thoughts and 
quiet breathings; the home of happy agricultural communities 
tilling their fields and tending their flocks and herds, and the towns, 
few and far apart, astir with a quiet but prosperoustrade. This, I hope 
and believe, is the good fortune that time has in store for Ireland. 
Miss Emily Lawless, in a recent poem, draws with prophetic vision a 
striking contrast between the England and Ireland of the future. 
A day will come, she declares, when men in England will turn with 
loathing from the prosperous mills and factories which stud its 
every shore and the ever-extending streets and alleys of its towns, 
‘and,’ she goes on— 

And, loathing, fly the hateful place, 
And, shuddering, quit the hideous thing, 


For where unblackened rivers race 
And skylarks sing ; 


For where, remote from smoke and noise, 
Old Leisure sits knee-deep in grass ; 
Where simple days bring simple joys, 
And lovers pass. 


I see her in those coming days 
Still young, still gay, her unbound hair 

Crowned with a crown of sea-green rays, 
Serenely fair, 


I see an envied haunt of peace, 

Calm and untouched, remote from roar, 

Where men may lay their burdens down 
On a still shore. 


MICHAEL MacDonaGB. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 





Wednesday, the 27th of June—tThe letter of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts published in the Times of this morning, relating to the 
state of the field hospitals in South Africa, has made a deep 
impression upon everybody. The writer would have made a still 
deeper impression if he had not diverged into a quite irrelevant 
attack upon Sir William MacCormac and Mr. Treves for their 
speeches at the Reform Club banquet last April. These eminent 
surgeons when speaking of the state of affairs prevailing at 
the seat of war, when they were *n the field, could hardly be held 
responsible for not having spoken of a state of things that only 
came into existence some weeks after they had left South Africa. 
But, apart from this weakness, the statement made by Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts is one that demands a most rigorous investigation. Even 
if it is granted that there is some exaggeration in his stories, 
enough remains to prove that our sick have suffered grievous 
hardships, that many lives have been sacrificed unnecessarily, and 
that there has been some want of care in the sanitary arrangements 
at the different camps. All the talk in the lobby to-day was of an 
urgency motion for the adjournment of the House to-morrow, in 
order that attention might be called to the subject. 

This hospital scandal raises another question about which a 
great deal is being said at present in private. How comes it that 
it has been left to Mr. Burdett-Coutts to awaken the public mind 
to the state of things in South Africa? We have scores of 
professional newspaper correspondents there; yet from none of 
them have we received the serious news imparted by Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts. It cannot be pretended that the correspondents were less 
able to see what was wrong in the administration of the hospitals 
than was the member for Westminster. If they have kept silence 
on this subject, only one inference can be drawn from the fact. 
That is, that they have been gagged by the authorities. I am 
reluctant to speak on this subject whilst our commanders are still 
engaged in the struggle with the enemy in South Africa; but the 
time seems to have come when some one should draw attention to 
the fact that the gag has keen applied with merciless and 
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unprecedented severity to the representatives of the press in the 
field. Not only have their telegrams been mutilated or suppressed 
altogether, but their letters have been subjected to the most 
rigorous censorship, a censorship which has certainly not been less 
severe than that carried out in Russia. The result is that no 
unpleasant facts have been allowed to leak out, and we have had 
none of the benefit which the last generation, for example, derived 
from the presence of the famous correspondent of the Times in the 
Crimea. I cannot pretend to understand the meekness with which 
the press has submitted to a censorship that has systematically been 
extended to matters that had no direct connection with military 
movements. The fact, however, remains that we have yet to learn 
the truth about many of the most important episodes of the 
campaign, and that we cannot even catch a glimmering of that 
truth in the letters of the newspaper correspondents which succeeded 
in passing the ordeal of the censorship. This also seems to be a 
subject that deserves the attention of Parliament. 

Friday, the 29th of June.—Although there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the announcement of Admiral Seymour’s relief 
and of his arrival at Tien-tsin, Europe is still left in a very remark- 
able state of ignorance as to the fate of the Legations at Pekin. No 
direct or authoritative news is to be had from any quarter. We are 
consequently left to speculate as to the actual position. Optimists 
loudly declare that the Boxer movement will now come to an 
end, and that the trouble will pass away as suddenly as it arose. 
This is not the opinion of the majority of people however. A very 
serious view of the future of China is taken in the best informed 
circles. The one consoling feature in the situation is that the 
Great Powers still hang together. They are compelled to do so by 
the pressure of self-interest. Any outbreak of international 
rivalries would be the signal for the complete destruction of 
European influence in China. That this influence has already been 
greatly weakened is clear, and there is no reason to wonder either 
at the alarm which at present prevails in Russia or at the efforts 
which are being made by our own Government to play a sufficiently 
strong hand in the military operations which have been forced 
upon us. 

To-night is to be given up in the House of Commons to the 
debate on the charges against the hospital management in South 
Africa. It is unfortunate that already side-issues are cropping up, 
and that it is by no means likely that we shall have so clear or 
dispassionate a discussion of the question raised by Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts as could be desired. But there is no possibility of misunder- 
standing the depth of emotion that has been aroused by the 
accounts of the sufferings of our troops during the prevalence of the 
terrible epidemic of fever. This epidemic has carried off more than 
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double the number of men who have fallen in battle, and the 
mortality continues to be appalling. In the innumerable households 
which have a personal interest in the condition of the army the 
feeling of anxiety is necessarily great, and now it has been suddenly 
intensified by these stories of the needless suffering to which our 
sick soldiers are said to be exposed. One may expect a stormy 
debate in the House this evening. 

Saturday, the 30th of June.—Last night’s debate did not pass off 
without the storm that I anticipated. Mr. Lloyd George led the 
Committee from the discussion of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s letter by a 
violent attack upon Ministers and their responsibility for the war. 
This moved Mr. Balfour so greatly that he became almost as violent 
as Mr. Lloyd George, and in his haste imputed to the Opposition a 
mean desire to hit at the Cabinet and Lord Roberts under 
pretence of caring for the sick. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate than this explosion of party passion. It obscured the 
issue for the moment, and prevented the full effect of the debate 
from being felt. To-day the fact is recognised, however, that the 
Government cannot controvert the statements of Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
and cannot explain their refusal of Sir Walter Foster’s patriotic offer 
of his services, as a leading authority upon sanitary questions, at the 
outset of the war when he foretold the very disaster that has since 
occurred. The attempt to convert the question of the treatment of 
the sick into a mere party quarrel is resented not merely by Liberals 
but by all who have a personal interest in the condition of our 
army in South Africa. Thousands of young Britons have perished 
from this outbreak of enteric fever, and thousands more are in peril 
of their lives from the same cause. Mr. Balfour should have 
remembered that the friends and relatives of the sufferers are not 
likely to regard their fate as a proper subject for mere party 
recriminations. The debate of last night has deepened rather than 
weakened the painful impression made by the publication of the 
facts with regard to the treatment of the sick at Bloemfontein. — It 
has also shown that even Mr. George Wyndham, to whose capacity 
and good temper everybody pays a tribute, is strangely ignorant of 
some of the conditions under which this war is being prosecuted. 
Mr. Wyndham does not believe that the letters of the newspaper 
correspondents at the front have been censored. If he will inquire 
at any newspaper office in London he will be shown scores of such 
letters all bearing the censor’s imprimatur. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the Under Secretary for War should have been kept in 
ignorance of the fact that the correspondents in the field had to 
submit not merely their telegrams but their letters to the censorship 
before they were allowed to transmit them through the post. 

Monday, the 2nd of July.—Nothing could well be worse than 
the news from China this morning. The rumour of the murder of 
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the German Minister at Pekin is unhappily confirmed, and we are 
still kept in a state of keen suspense as to the safety of the other 
members of the Legations. Although we have.no positive news, the 
outlook is undoubtedly gloomy, and it is not impossible that a tragedy 
of the most terrible kind has been enacted behind the veil of darkness 
in which affairs at Pekin have been wrapped for three weeks past. 
As for the general condition of China, it is menacing enough to pnt 
an end to all those international jealousies which have prevailed so 
long in the Far East. With the Chinese at war with the rest of the 
human race, the politicians and ministers of Europe will have their 
hands too full to permit of any indulgence in petty rivalries and 
intrigues. Yet your Russophobe in this country—and I suppose 
your Anglophobe elsewhere-—will not remain at peace. I was 
gravely assured on Saturday that Count Mouravieff had committed 
suicide because, having been the real author of the Boxer movement, 
he was appalled at its unexpected development! In Russia it is 
England that is believed to be responsible for everything that has 
gone wrong. Fortunately the gravity of the position prevents these 
wild ideas from spreading. 

From South Africa the news points to an early change in the 
situation. Some impatience is expressed in certain quarters at the 
absence of any decisive news of successes over the enemy, and some 
of the yellow newspapers now indicate their disgust at the slow 
progress which is being made by our army by relegating war news 
to the inside of their sheets, and otherwise treating it as something 
of secondary importance. This is hardly the frame of mind in 
which Mr. Chamberlain will be satisfied to see the nation. The 
inaccuracy of his statements in his speech on Friday evening has 
drawn from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman one emphatic and 
decisive contradiction, and it is said that further light will be thrown 
upon his attempt to ascribe every blunder to his opponents and every 
merit to himself and his colleagues, by a motion for a return of the 
stock of ammunition of all kinds in our possession at the time when 
the war broke out. If such a return is forthcoming, it will astonish 
the whole world and perhaps explain some of our earlier reverses in 
South Africa. 

Tuesday, the 3rd of July.—The suspense deepens with regard 
to China, and some very sinister rumours are current to-day, not only 
with regard to the fate of the Europeans in Pekin, but as to the 
reasons for the delay in starting a relief expedition. As there is no 
confirmation, however, of either class of rumours, I content myself 
with the mere mention of their existence. The German Emperor 
has broken silence in his usual emphatic fashion on the question of 
the day, but he has made it clear that he wishes to preserve the 
unity of action of the Powers, and that he is prepared to co-operate 
loyally with Russians, Englishmen, and Frenchmen, The terrible 
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crisis with which Europe has been suddenly confronted drives all 
other topics out of men’s minds. But the House of Commons is still 
exercised with regard to the Commission to inquire into the alleged 
hospital abuses in South Africa, and the feeling prevails that Mr. 
Balfour has not done euough to satisfy public anxiety upon the 
subject. The prevailing temper is being shown by the questions 
which are being put nightly to Ministers with regard to some of the 
untoward incidents of the war which have up to the present been 
shrouded in mystery. It is clear that the War Office lies under 
suspicion at the present moment, and the probability of an organised 
attack upon it seems to increase. 

The Khedive has been singularly unfortunate in some of the 
conditions attending his visit to England. His illness and conse- 
quent detention on the Royal yacht was in itself a most inauspicious 
occurrence, and since his arrival in London he has had to experience 
the rigours of an English summer at its worst. Yesterday was one of 
the most dismal July days upon record. Incessant rain and the 
gloom of a November afternoon prevailed throughout the day in 
London; so that His Highness wisely remained indoors at 
Buckingham Palace, until the evening, when he dined with the 
Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, To-day he visited the City 
to receive the usual compliments from the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion. But his visit was delayed owing to the sudden outburst of a 
storm of tropical violence, at the moment when he should have left 
Buckingham Palace. It is pleasant to know that he has made an 
excellent impression upon those with whom he has been brought in 
contact during his brief stay in this country, and that a general 
belief prevails that we shall have no more of the friction between the 
Khedivial Court,and the English Ministers in Egypt which has more 
than once in the past threatened to cause trouble. 

A telegram from New York to-day states that some of the news- 
papers of that. city have published reproductions of ‘snapshot’ 
photographs of the faces of men and women looking out of the port- 
holes of North German Lloyd steamers at the moment when they 
were awaiting death in the terrible fire of last Saturday. For the 
credit of journalism one would fain hope that this story is untrue. 
That anybody should have had callousness sufficient to enable him to 
“snapshot ’ an unhappy fellow-creature in his or her dying agony is 
bad enough ; but the case would be infinitely worse if these atrocious 
photographs were reproduced for the gratification of the readers of the 
obscene ‘ Yellow press.’ Discreditable as that press is, one hesitates 
to believe that it can have sunk to the depth of savagery imputed to 
it by this telegram. Nero fiddling over burning Rome is not to be 
compared with newspaper editors seeking to delight their readers 
with pictures, taken from life, of an almost unparalleled human agony. 
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The only proper reward for ‘ newspaper enterprise’ of this kind is the 
whipping-post or the gallows. 

Thursday, the 5th of July.—The horror of Pekin hangs like a 
black pall over us to-day. Not since last January has there been 
such gloom on the faces of all interested in public affairs. On this 
occasion, of course, it is not England standing alone against the 
world. Every one of the great nations of Europe, as well as Japan and 
the United States, has its share in the ghastly tragedy. But the only 
effect of this fact seems to be that it is more keenly felt by all. Hope 
seems to have been given up with regard to the unhappy captives at 
Pekin. Indeed more than one man who knows something of the 
ways of the Chinaman in warfare has given open expression to the 
hope that the besieged may already have passed through the merciful 
gates of death. The deepest sympathy is felt with their friends and 
relatives, who have to wait in this agonising suspense for the news 
of the fate of those whom they love. Not since the days of 
Cawnpore and Lucknow has Europe had to face a similar ordeal. 
Party spirit is of course absent from the brief discussions of the 
terrible business in Parliament and elsewhere. Public opinion is 
indeed for the moment stunned. But men do not forget the begin- 
ning of the tragedy—the provocations of the ‘ mailed fist,’ the sub- 
sequent scramble, in which Russia took the leading part, for Chinese 
territory, the weakness of British diplomacy, the hopeless incapacity 
of statesmen anywhere to grapple with the great Yellow problem. 
Europe is paying a ghastly price to-day for the weakness of her 
public men. 

Friday, the 6th of July.—Politicians woke up this morning to a 
consciousness of the fact that the Conservative Government had a 
narrow escape last night from a defeat which, if it had not put an 
end to its existence, would certainly have destroyed its prestige. It 
was all the fault of Mr. Balfour and his inability to grasp the feeling 
of the House at a particular moment. His proposed Commission to 
inquire into the state of the South African hospitals was recognised 
by everybody as being inadequate—chiefly because it consisted of 
two medical against one non-medical member. But the First Lord 
of the Treasury refused to open his eyes to the general opinion of 
the House, and again exhibited an excessive and unreasonable anger 
against Mr. Burdett-Coutts and those who have supported his 
demand for inquiry. The result was that he not only received a 
sharp rebuke from Mr. Asquith, but that his own followers were 
either openly hostile to his attitude or silently reproachful. Still 
he remained obdurate, and it was not until he had received a 
significant warning from the Whips that he at length yielded to the 
general demand, and with a very bad grace agreed that the 
Commission should be enlarged. The wonder is that Mr. Balfour 
should have incurred so grave a peril for what seems so slight a 
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cause. The defeat of the Government would have been a fatal blow 
to its credit, if not to its existence; whilst nothing should have 
been easier for the leader of the House than to acknowledge and 
yield to the prevalent opinion on such a question as the composition 
of a Commission of inquiry. He did yield, in the end. If he had 
not done so, we might have had a Ministerial crisis on our hands 
this morning. 

That would have been a grave misfortune even in the opinion of 
the strongest opponents of the Government. The political situation 
is so serious that anything which complicated it would be a national 
misfortune. No further news that is authentic has reached us from 
Pekin, but a portion of our press has been eagerly circulating to-day 
the most horrifying stories of massacre and outrage. The stories 
may in the end turn out to be only too true; but nothing can 
excuse their publication at present, when they are obviously the 
mere rumours of the tap-rooms of Shanghai. Whilst the general 
public is being thus alarmed and excited, politicians are full of 
anxiety with regard to the international situation. The alleged 
refusal of Russia to join in the proposal to give Japan a free hand in 
China is distinctly ominous; but it is hoped that this story also is 
mere gossip, and that the Czar, who- has shown so strong a desire to 
co-operate with the other Powers in the interests of humanity, will 
not allow his country to act as an obstacle to the rescue of the 
Christians in Pekin and the interior of China. 

Monday, the 9th of July.—The gleam of hope for Pekin which 
reached us late on Saturday night made yesterday less gloomy than 
it otherwise would have been. But the hope is as yet too unsub- 
stantial to be trusted. This morning indeed we have doubts cast 
upon its genuineness in at least one quarter. Nor does the political 
situation in the Far East show any marked improvement. It is true 
that the European Powers have at last given a grudging assent to 
the employment of Japanese forces for the relief of Pekin, but the 
tone both of the Russian and French press makes it clear that when 
once the mystery of Pekin has been solved, co-operation between 
Russia and the other Powers will be regarded as impossible by the 
forward party in both countries. If they should be able to convert 
the Czar to their views, the situation will be gloomy indeed. 

On Saturday evening I happened to find myself among a group 
of politicians, most of them members of the House of Commons, who 
were discussing the general political situation. I was struck by the 
unanimity with which they agreed to the proposition that public 
affairs—I do not mean those of England merely, but of the world at 
large—had never within their recollections been in so serious and 
dangerous a condition as at present. Some of them were pessimistic 
as to the issue of the South African war, despite the clear evidence 
as to the steady weakening of the Boer power of resistance. Some 
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saw in Morocco and the United States possible sources of international 
danger in the not distant future. Others regarded the situation in 
France as being gravely threatening, whilst all were agreed as to 
the ominous condition of Far Eastern politics. In short, the general 
agreement was that the times were out of joint, and what they 
deplored as still worse was the fact that there does not seem to be 
any immediate probability of the appearance upon the scene of a 
man who is capable of setting them right. The general feeling, so 
far as the interests of Great Britain are concerned, is that Lord 
Salisbury must remain in office until the worst of the pressure both 
in South Africa and China is over ; but this does not so much imply 
confidence in Lord Salisbury as a lack of confidence in those to 
whom, in default of the present Prime Minister, the settlement of 
Chinese and South African affairs would be likely to fall. 

Wednesday, the 11th of July.—The inexplicable silence of Pekin 
continues, and the public, not only here, but throughout the world, 
are left to alternate between hopes and fears in accordance with the 
conflicting rumours that come from Shanghai, from Chefu, and in 
fact from everywhere except Pekin itself. Yesterday, the hope 
that the worst had not happened was strengthened by an announce- 
ment that the Empress of China, so far from having committed suicide, 
had now turned upon the usurper Tuan, and vigorously espoused 
the cause of the foreigners. To-day, it is the Emperor who is 
brought to life again, and made to throw in his lot with the Legations. 
But alas! no word of direct news reaches us. The Ministers have 
been silent for nearly three weeks, and from no European in Pekin 
have we had a word to reassure us. 

At the Queen’s garden-party to-day—which took place, as usual, 
in superb Queen’s weather—the politicians had more than enough to 
talk about. Everybody agreed as to the gravity of the dangers 
attendant upon the Chinese crisis. On the other hand, there was no 
less general an agreement as to the rapid approach of the end of the 
struggle in South Africa, and it was whispered that the Government 
were already chartering ships to bring back the soldiers, September 
being the month in which our warriors will begin their homeward 
voyage. But, of course, when Members of Parliament get together 
their chief talk is of the House. Mr. Balfour’s curious handling of 
the question of the South African hospitals, and Mr. Goschen’s 
promised statement on Friday, on the subject of the Navy, have been 
a good deal talked about, and there are, it should be noted, marked 
symptoms of uneasiness with regard to the state of the fleet. The 
topic which overshadows both of these, however, is still the date of 
the dissolution. There isa curious ebb and flow of Parliamentary feel- 
ing on this subject. At present most Liberals believe that a dissolu- 
tion will not, and indeed cannot, take place this year; but most of the 
Conservatives with whom I have spoken are of a different opinion. 
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They deplore a Khaki dissolution in September as a trick which must 
bring discredit upon their party asa whole. But, nevertheless, they 
believe that it will take place, and if you ask them why, you will 
learn that it is because Mr. Chamberlain is in favour of such a step, 
and his will is certain to prevail. It is curious to find with what 
bittérness old Conservatives deplore the gradual waning of Lord 
Salisbury’s influence with his party, and the growing power of his 
pushing rival. 

Friday, the 13th of July.—Alas! for the hopes of a speedy 
‘termination of the war. To-day we have news of another disaster 
furnishing proof of the fact that the Boers are still active in the 
immediate vicinity of Pretoria. The strategical effect of this 
successful attack upon the detachment at Nitral’s Nek may not be 
very great ; but its moral effect must be considered. It cannot fail 
to put fresh life into the Boer forces remaining in the field, whilst 
already it has led the authorities at home to revise their calculations 
as to the date at which the war will be brought to an end. At the 
beginning of the present week August was the time predicted for the 
completion of Lord Roberts’s task. To-day it is October. There is 
a certain subdued but very perceptible feeling of impatience at the 
delay in finishing the subjugation ‘of the Boers, and no one con- 
cerned escapes altogether from criticism. That the country like the 
army is beginning to feel tired of the stubborn contest cannot be 
doubted. But just as the struggle was maintained with undiminished 
energy under the pressure of our reverses last January, so it will 
be continued now, despite the natural feeling of weariness caused by 
the unexpected prolongation of our task. 

But even the reverse at Nitral’s Nek has not caused so much 
talk to-day as the circulation of a rumour this afternoon that the 
reported massacre of the Europeans in Pekin had been officially con- 
firmed. The rumour turned out to be untrue; but day by day the 
terrible conviction that this great tragedy has actually happened 
gains ground, and something like despair again prevails universally. 
The gravity of the crisis is at last being recognised by all the 
Powers ; and Great Britain, despite the strain upon her military 
resources in South Africa, is preparing to despatch a formidable 
force from India to take part in the advance upon Pekin. Over this 
step there is much shaking of heads among the Indian experts at 
home. It is felt to be a risky proceeding; but ‘needs must’ when 
necessity drives. 

The Cabinet to-day according to popular rumour had the 
question of the dissolution before it. It is a question that has 
been much discussed in the newspapers during the last day or two, 
though nothing has happened to alter the situation or to make a 
Khaki dissolution seem more reputable as a political mancuvre. 

The decision of the Cabinet is of course unknown ; but, according 
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to the gossip of the House of Commons, Lord Salisbury and the 
opponents of an autumn dissolution have prevailed. If that be so, 
one may be excused for thinking that the untoward news from 
Africa has not been without its effect in bringing the Cabinet to the 
reported decision. 

Lord Hopetoun’s appointment as the first Governor-General of 
United Australia will give great satisfaction in the federated 
colonies. More than six months ago I had an opportunity of 
learning what the wishes of leading Australians were with regard 
to the appointment of the first Governor-General, and in every case 
Lord Hopetoun was the man upon whom the colonists had fixed. 
The Colonial Office, or perhaps one should rather say the Prime 
Minister, has shown great wisdom in thus yielding to Australian 
sentiment, and sending out a Governor-General who will at least 
start with the good wishes of all classes of the community of which 
he is to be, for a time, the official head. 

Monday, the 16th of July.—At last the appalling truth with 
regard to Pekin has been forced upon our reluctant senses, and we 
are constrained to admit that, of all the great company of Europeans 
gathered for shelter within the walls of the British Legation in that 
city, there is probably not one who escaped a cruel and treacherous 
death. For days past the people not only of this country but of all 
Europe have fought against the hard logic of facts, and have 
compelled themselves to hope, albeit they knew in their hearts that 
there was no hope. The suspense has been sickening and the strain 
of it intolerable. Even in England, where we have had during the 
past eight months to learn so fully the meaning of suspense and 
anxiety, the waiting for the final tidings from Pekin has been 
almost unbearable. Yet to-day when the awful truth has been 
revealed, the feeling, so far from being one of relief, has been one of 
burning indignation and of horror unspeakable. In the House of 
Commons to-night, when Mr. Brodrick made his brief statement 
shutting off from all of us the last faint gleams of hope, the emotion 
was too deep for words. Men looked at each other with strained eyes 
and lips that were firmly closed. No one dared to give vent to 
the emotion that possessed everybody. If there had been any 
departure from the attitude of rigid uncompromising self-restraint 
which all maintained, we might have witnessed a scene wholly foreign 
to our traditions and our nature. 

Pity for the victims of this great offence against humanity and 
civilisation is, of course, the first sentiment in every breast. That 
the desire for the condign punishment of the wretches who are 
responsible for this deed of horror is just as widely spread seems 
evident. But there is also a painful sense of our impotence in face 
of this unparalleled outrage. Where is the army that can face the 
Chinese now that the latter have suddenly confronted us with a force 
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that seems to have been armed and drilled by some miraculous 
process? England, with her hands already full in South Africa, is 
hastily called upon to provide another army for the field, and if she 
does not admit in so many words that she cannot do so, she admits 
it by her action, which is still more significant. After this, who 
will tell us that there is no need to reconsider the whole question 
of our defensive forces, or that it is only the panic-monger or the 
Jingo who desires to see our armaments made in some degree com- 
mensurate with the demands which may at any time be made upon 
them? 

There is a strong feeling with regard to the quarter in which the 
ultimate responsibility for the Chinese rising will be found to rest ; 
but it is as well, for the present, to avoid raising any controversy 
that must wound the jealous susceptibilities of rival Powers. Upon 
one point the feeling of experts is, however, very clear, and no harm 
can be done by stating it. The revolutionary change in the attitude 
of China towards the rest of the world—or rather the adoption by the 
ofticial class of the attitude which has hitherto only characterised the 
masses of the people—means the complete overthrow of the Russian 
plans for bringing the Middle Kingdom under Muscovite control. 
Whether those plans are or are not in any degree responsible for the 
catastrophe upon which the world is now gazing affrighted, they 
have perished along with many more innocent victims of the 
revolution. 

Tuesday, the 17th of July.—If anything, public feeling with regard 
to the horror of Pekin is stronger to-day than it was yesterday. The 
news of the reverse of the allies at Tien-tsin has emphasised the 
gravity of the military crisis with which we are confronted. It is 
many a long year since Europe had to face such dangers as those 
which now threaten not only her prestige in the Far East, but the 
safety of some thousands of white men who are still in the grip of 
the yellow men. In presence of this crisis it is not surprising that 
the smaller questions of the hour—the sacrifice of bills in Parliament, 
date of dissolution, and so forth—should seem to have little real 
interest for most people. Even the most hardened of the Tadpoles 
and Tapers on the Ministerial side can hardly pretend that a General 
Election during the present autumn, with a Chinese added toa South 
African crisis, would be within the limits of decency. 

To-day’s Times furnishes one page at least of precious and not 
unconsoling reading. It is that in which are set forth side by side 
the memoirs of Sir Claude Macdonald, Sir Robert Hart, and Dr. 
Morrison. They were but three of the many victims of the Pekin. 
slaughter-house ; yet what other country in the world could have 
produced three such typical representatives of the most characteristic 
virtues of our race? It was difficult, indeed, to read these tributes to 
Macdonald’s unswerving courage and devotion to duty, to Hart’s 
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splendid life’s work in the service of an alien Power, with the loyalty 
and self-devotion which have been so ill requited, and to Morrison’s 
heroic spirit of adventure and strenuous love of truth, without feeling 
the tears rise at the thought of all that we have lost through this one 
stroke of ‘the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears.’ And then, to 
complete the picture of what our race is and will continue to be, 
there was that wonderfal letter from the boy attached to the Legation 
at Pekin which appeared in the Times of yesterday—a letter written 
under the impending shadow of death, but full of the light-hearted 
courage and absolute unconsciousness of self where peril threatens, 
which are so eminently characteristic of our English boys. It was 
only for the women and children that danger was to be deprecated. 
For the student interpreter and every other ‘man’ in the Legation 
it came as part of the day’s work, to be endured with cheerfulness 
accordingly. The muse of Sir Francis Doyle would surely have 
been invoked by such an outburst of frank courage and joyous stead- 
fastness as this. 

Wednesday, the 18th of July.—The dramatic event of to-day is the 
announcement of the Chinese attack upon Russian territory. This 
is the turning of the tables with a vengeance, and it may forebode 
even greater events in politics than we have yet had reason to 
anticipate in connection with the Far East. That Russian aggres- 
sions upon China have been the real cause of the rising against 
foreigners has been generally believed from the first, but few 
anticipated so striking a confirmation of this theory as that which 
we have now witnessed. The position of Russia is one of great 
difficulty, and it cannot be denied that the position of the other 
Great Powers is not made less embarrassing by this development of 
the Chinese storm. There is, however, a strong feeling that, if we 
could but clear up the situation at Pekin and get security for the 
safety of the Yangtze and Southern China, we might very well leave 
the course of events in Manchuria and the adjacent Russian 
possessions to be dealt with by those who are most immediately 
concerned inthem. Unfortunately to-day’s news does not encourage 
the belief that the troubles in Southern China are likely to be easily 
composed, We are evidently face to face with nothing less than a 
hurricane, and what course it may chance to take no man can 
predict. Judging by the tone of opinion here, nobody has any 
particular faith in Li-Hung-Chang, or in his power of allaying the 
storm. 

Two vexed questions that have troubled the repose of parties at 
St. Stephen’s were disposed of last night. The first of these was the 
composition of the Commission to inquire into the alleged hospital 
abuses in South Africa. Mr. Balfour has at last found two men of 
business able to join the original Commission, and for the time the 
question raised by Mr. Burdett-Coutts may be allowed to slumber so 
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far as the general public are concerned. The other question is that 
of the water-tube or Belleville boilers, with regard to which 
Mr. Goschen has conceded a Commission of inquiry—happily more 
graciously than Mr. Balfour did in the case of the hospitals, The 
love of Tory Governments for Commissions of inquiry has been often 
commented upon. It has certainly never been shown in a more 
striking fashion than in the case of the present Government. It 
must be confessed, however, that, if any question is suited to the 
arbitrament of such a tribunal, it is that of the type of boiler best 
suited for our Navy. To imagine that such a question is one to be 
debated in the House of Commons is to fall into an error so absurd 
that it must surely be impossible even to the average Member of 
Parliament. 

Friday, the 20th of July.—The Yellow press is full to-day of 
the wild gossip of Shanghai. Whole columns of it are telegraphed 
to the halfpenny newspapers, and it is not too much to say that 
much of it is only fit for the waste-paper basket. Horrible details 
of the scenes in Pekin when the Legations were sacked are given 
with evident relish, despite the fact that these details have been 
obviously manufactured at a distance from the scene of the great 
crime. As a matter of fact, we are still without any authentication 
of the story of the massacre, and though few alas ! can doubt its truth, 
it certainly seems a pity that English newspapers should print pain- 
ful tales giving circumstantial details of the horrors of which the 
Europeans were the victims, before we have absolute proof that the 
massacre has actually occurred. 

Then we are treated in other quarters to sensational political 
gossip. Russia is really conspiring with China, and has now got the 
opportunity she has coveted so long of making herself mistress of 
the whole of the Northern provinces. Li-Hung-Chang is a double- 
dyed traitor, and is the real author of the Pekin massacres. And so 
forth, and so forth. Nobody puts any great amount of confidence 
either in Russia or Li-Hung-Chang ; but there is really no warrant 
for the charges now made against them. If a tithe of what is said 
about Li-Hung-Chang, for example, were true, the English Governor 
of Hong-Kong would have been justified in laying violent hands 
upon him, and detaining him as a hostage until the mystery of 
Pekin had been cleared up. It seems a mistake, however, to specu- 
late on all these varied hypotheses when we have to face an actual 
crisis, so grave that the sensational exaggeration of Yellow news- 
papers can hardly intensify the popular alarm. 

It is a relief to turn for a moment to one of the events of the 
month—the meeting of the members of the Christian Endeavour 
Society in London. To most of us, it is to be feared, the Christian 
Endeavour Society is a name and nothing more. But we have had 
evidence this week that it is a real power in the world. The blazing 
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streets of London in these days of more than tropical heat have been 
filled with strange faces, and everywhere the sound of American 
voices has been heard. The Christian Endeavourers are not 
fashionable either in their dress or their modes. They are simple 
middle-class people, who have banded themselves together for the 
advancement of Christian living and of a purer morality than that of 
the day. Society and the political quidnuncs have never wasted 
much time upon movements like this. The rise of Methodism and 
the birth of the Salvation Army, for example, attracted no notice 
from the members of our governing classes; yet both these 
movements have had an influence upon the national life not to be 
despised. And though amid the clash of arms and the wild 
disputing of the politicians the Christian Endeavour Convention has 
attracted but little notice at the hands of our public men, it may yet 
mark the beginning of a movement destined to have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Sunday, the 22nd of July.—Once more we are thrown back 
into the regions of painful doubt and speculation. The memorial 
service which was to have been held to-morrow in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for the victims of the Pekin massacre has been postponed indefinitely, 
and an almost agonising gleam of hope has entered the hearts of 
those who but yesterday were mourning for their dead. It is difficult 
to understand how, after all, the message received from the American 
Minister at Pekin can be regarded as conclusive proof that the murders 
did not take place at the British Legation on the date assigned 
to them. On the other hand, everybody is perplexed by the 
assurances now forthcoming that the Europeans in the Chinese 
capital are still safe. The duplicity of the Chinaman is so extreme 
and his cunning so great, that the Western mind is wholly unable 
to interpret the utterances of the Mandarins and Viceroys. It is said 
that the most accomplished European scholar, after a lifetime 
spent in the study of Chinese, is, at the end of his labours, only on 
the threshold of the knowledge of Chinese thought and literature. 
Little wonder that we are all baffled and confused by the strange 
cross-currents of news that reach us from this mysterious land. But 
alas! in spite of revived hopes the general tendency is to believe the 
worst. 

To-day’s news from South Africa again gives us reason to hope 
that the end is at hand. If Lord Roberts is successful in the 
engagement at Middelburg his victory, combined with the dispersal 
of De Wet’s forces in the Orange River Colony, ought to bring us 
very near to the complete triumph of our arms. In the meantime 
to-day’s Observer gives us some interesting reading in the shape of 
the correspondence between Sir Walter Foster and the Under Secretary 
for War with regard to the warning uttered by the former last 
autumn as to the probable outbreak of fever among our troops in 
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South Africa, and once more the methods of Lord Lansdowne and 
the War Office are presented to us in a light that shows how great 
is the need for change and reform in that department of the State if 
in no other. 

Wednesday, the 25th of July.—There has been nothing to record 
during the last four days but the continued suspense with regard to 
the true state of things at Pekin. To-day we have the announcement 
that a genuine message from Sir Claude Macdonald has reached 
Tien-tsin. It is dated on the 4th of July, at which time the Legation 
was safe though under attack. This is the latest authentic intelli- 
gence that has been received—for the Conger message is obviously 
wrong in its date in nothing else. But alas! the message of the 
British Minister was sent off two days before the fatal 6th of July on 
which the massacres are said to have occurred ; so we are still kept 
in a state of almost unbearable suspense. Nobody, among those who 
pose as authorities on China, will express a decided opinion on the 
situation ; but the optimists are few and far between, and the general 
feeling is one of grave despondency. The attempts of Li-Hung- 
Chang to reassure the outer world are received with something like 
contempt. 

The latest ‘ unfortunate incident’-in South Africa has led to an 
outburst of popular impatience. It is certainly curious that we 


should hear so much more about the movements of the enemy than 
of our own army. People ask where General Buller is and what 
Lord Kitchener is doing. Presumably these distinguished men are 
not absolutely inactive at the present moment. The hope is that a 
coup is being prepared which will alter the whole situation. But it 
is unaccountably long in coming off. 
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THE CHINESE REVOLT 


For the man who undertakes to advise his fellow-countrymen on 
public affairs, there are times when it is desirable to begin by 
showing his credentials. His judgment to-day upon events that 
were a surprise to him yesterday may be sound enough ; but though 
the development of great public events may be slow and obscure it 
is rarely invisible, and surprise at the outcome argues deficient 
observation or judgment at fault. Now although it is quite clear 
that most people and most Governments had no expectation of this 
voleanic upheaval in China, to many minds it must have been a 
constant probability for a long time; and desiring to place before 
the readers of this Review some speculations which look beyond the 
revolt, I hope to commend them a little by showing in a few lines 
that they are not the children of surprise, but spring from opinions 
which long since included the revolt as a thing already determined. 

In 1891 an outbreak occurred which, though outwardly indistin- 
guishable from many other flares which had burnt out and had been 
forgotten, had yet a character subtly prophetic of what we now see. 
Anti-Christian riot it was called, and that it was no doubt; but at 
the same time convincingly suggestive of being much more. 


It is a nationalist agitation. No matter how these riotings arise, or how pro- 
yoked or by whom favoured, they mark the beginning of a nationalist movement 
for the expulsion of foreigners. A time will come when ‘China for the Chinese’ 
will be sounded from one end of the land to the other, in palace courtyards as in 
city slums. Not that there is any likelihood of an intention to pursue the long- 
cherished object by an open and continuous line of policy. To go slowly, per- 
sistently, cautiously, is the Chinese way. To halt now and then, or even to retreat 
a little, does not disturb their plans of advance, whatever design they may wish to 
achieve, and we shall probably see the same haltings and retreatings in this case. 
But we may make up our minds that the expulsion of foreigners from China, which 
has been a hope for many a year, is now a matter of set purpose. Not a purpose 
that is necessarily fated to succeed, of course ; but one that the whole country has 
at heart, rulers and people alike, and one that both rulers and people have already 
commenced upon. If the agitation ends according to the hope of all who are in 
sympathy with it, it will not cease till every treaty port is replaced under native 
governance, with we know not what conditions for the privilege of trading there 
till we are elbowed out altogether. That is the idea, And what Government and 
people intend has entered on its beginnings, far off as the end may be. 
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These were 1891 opinions, and 1900 justifies them. But three 
years later they were thrown out by the sudden uprising of Japan, 
the unprovoked and piratical attack of that nation upon the Chinese, 
followed by the wise interference of certain European Powers. Con- 
sidering the rapidity of the Chinese defeat on this occasion, the 
pitiful collapse of the defence at the first onslaught of a despised 
enemy, it was hard to believe that the hope of turning Europe out 
of China could survive. Its recurrence might still be thought 
probable,~but not until some distant time. And yet were the 
Chinese mind more accessible than any European ever found it, the 
hope might have been discovered there little diminished and much 
more enlightened. If we will but eject the idea that the Chinese 
are cowards as well as cruel, if we do but dismiss the notion that a 
difference of intellect makes them fools, we shall see perhaps that a 
thrashing from the Japanese was the surest and shortest way of 
‘awakening’ the Dragon Empire. To the unchanging Chinaman 
the Japanese are still ‘our dogs,’ and that the Japanese should beat 
them in that way, by that means, by European drill, by efficient and 
plentiful use of European arms, should have been an awakener 
indeed ; and according to the present look of things it was. The 
common European assumption has been that in 1895 China was 
crushed. There is no evidence that China was ever crushed. The 
evidence since 1895 is that, instead of routing the self-confidence of 
the Chinese, the war with Japan only nettled and instructed it. The 
teaching of that war went home, to such effect as the arsenals at 
Tien-tsin and the Chinese fighting there exemplify; the upshot 
being that five years after the supposititious collapse of China, five 
years during which the armed might of Europe was displayed on 
every side more convincingly than ever, the resolve to turn Europe 
out breaks forth again in ordered strength and unexampled fury. It 
appears, then, that the deduction from the 1891 outbreak was strictly 
accurate. If there was any mistake about it, it was in underrating 
the inveteracy of the movement for expelling foreigners. The mis- 
take now would be to lose sight of it—-this inveteracy, 1 mean—even 
for a moment; or under any change of aspect which the imbroglio 
may assume in our time. 

‘Conscious as we are of each others’ imperfections,’ we agree that 
during the five years when the armed might of Europe was so closely 
pressed upon the attention of the mandarins, the avidity of Europe 
for Chinese ports and provinces was much too eager and incautious. 
We see that clearly now—for each other. The Russian perceives 
with indignation that all this prodigious trouble may be traced to 
the arrogant and clumsy seizure of Kiao-Chao. But for the desire 
to keep on good terms with Russia, the Germans would reply that 
the Manchu revolt was evidently provoked by the precipitate 
buccaneering in Manchuria. As for ourselves, we know very well, 
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and it is true, that we should never have cast an eye upon Wei-hai- 
Wei but for the invidious appropriations of those other Powers. All 
complain justly, though none has a right to do so; and the sum of 
these international reproaches is confession that, while enlightened 
Europe knew little of the anti-foreign ferment in China or was 
ignorantly contemptuous of its forces, the partitioning of the 
country was much too fast and furious. Of course, on the supposi- 
tion that it was not a country but a carcase There, however, was 
the mistake; and the knife going in too often and too deep, and the 
supposed carcase having taken in new lessons in the arts of living 
and kicking, the monster rises ; and proves in a very few weeks that 
it can be as thoroughly awakened as that other Yellow Power its 
instructor, which made a three-days’ massacre adjunctive to an 
elegant little garden-party at Port Arthur. 

The monster rises, with all the yellow blood in him astir, and 
does what he and all his kin may be expected to do in similar 
conditions. And this not only should have been known but was 
known to the European Governments, which had recently seen one 
sudden awakening and might have divined that they were threatened 
by another. The lightest suspicion of such an event must have 
been accompanied by the thought that a general Chinese uprising 
would be announced by general massacre: it is the Chinese way and 
has often been exemplified. In some rearward chamber of the brain, 
these same Governments must also have been conscious that while 
there were plentiful provocations to revolt in the grabbing of 
territory, the hectoring of ambassadors from rival World Powers, a 
rising such as this seemed even at first would topple them and their 
policies and ‘ foreign relations’ into confusion instantly. Therefore 
they should take some blame to themselves, not pretending that 
their minds were unprepared for such horrors as have doomed Pekin 
to destruction. Horrors they are not in those countries, but the 
usual way of things, and the usual way of things should not surprise 
those who are acquainted with it. However, it is done. A finishing 
lesson in the outrage that Mongolian minds and hands are capable 
of has been supplied; and following the rule that the worst of evils 
happen to some good, it stands as an illustration of what may be 
expected in many a Christian town if a well-awakened, well-armed, 
confederated East, such as the Japanese newspapers heralded in 
1895, is ever allowed to come into existence. 

It is not to embarrass this project, but apparently from a senti- 
ment derived from the time when Japanese teapots were worshipped, 
that in a state of things which suddenly brings Europe to the 
parting of many ways a strong feeling re-arises in England for 
alliance with Japan. It was stronger, perhaps, a few days ago; but 
it still exists in force, though a sufficient objection to its urgency at 
this moment is that it is thoughtlessly precipitate. As long as the 
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Continental Governments stand in presence of unfulfilled events and 
untested possibilities, the gravest of them being inexpressibly grave, 
they naturally think and plan in alternatives; but we, it seems, 
should act at once upon the conclusion that England’s Rock of Ages 
is Japan. Enough for the present that it is too soon to do so. 
There lies before all the European Powers a piece of work which 
must be done in concert and immediately, chancing all consequences. 
It was thought at first to be a light piece of work; but every day 
its magnitude is more apparent in being better understood. The 
better it is understood the greater seem its difficulties and the 
uncertainty of the outcome ; and till that is more clearly seen through 
none of these Governments (unless one of them has suddenly 
become an exception, as certain news from Manchuria suggests) can 
choose a definite line of policy, whether in relation to other Powers 
or to China itself. 

This piece of work is called suppression of the revolt and punish- 
ment for its murderous excesses. ‘Is’ called, I have said, but 
perhaps the word should be ‘ was.’ For the task of suppression was 
begun from a number of old fictions and false persuasions, such as 
that there is nothing corresponding to patriotism in China, no 
political cohesion, no national spirit, certainly no fighting spirit or 
capability; nothing more formidable to encounter than ‘palace 
intrigues’ and a horde of hireling bravos ignorant of their own 
squalid impotence. Had these ideas been accurate, suppression of 
the revolt would have been easy enough. The difficulties came out 
with the discovery that they were not accurate ; and that what the 
European Governments have to deal with is a truly national move- 
ment, not sudden and unconsidered, but of steady growth, calculated, 
determined, and supplied with every moral and material element of 
persistency. This being its character, it is at the choice of the 
Chinese to make suppression of the revolt equal to the business of 
conquering a vast and difficult country, with a swarming population 
‘awakened’ or awakening, as intelligent as the Boers and not so 
poorly armed as was imagined. Of course that is an enterprise 
which the West need not shrink from, if indeed we are confronted 
(here I use the phrase of the soberest journal in London) with ‘one 
of those dynamic impulses which in the dawn of history hurled the 
populous East upon Europe.’ But no such enterprise was anticipated 
when Admiral Seymour advanced upon the Taku forts; and the 
thought of it starts at once all those questions of apportionment, 
partition, occupation, &c., which according to common belief (which 
I fully share) would explode any European Conference that attempted 
to settle them. 

There is an alternative to the ‘cosmic convulsion’ which, by 
possibility, Europe has to face. For while it is the choice of the 
Chinese to make suppression of the revolt an enormously difficult 
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business, it is also within their choice to make it (for the time) a 
very light one, and yet to place Europe in a grave dilemma. 
Suppression might be made easy (perhaps will be by contrivance of 
Li-Hung-Chang when he gets to Pekin) through agreement amongst 
the mandarins and the secret societies to cease, disperse, and leave 
none but bland and smiling faces on view. It is a familiar expedient. 
I suppose that nowhere could it be played so well as in China; but 
how should it succeed? and yet how be refused without throwing 
China back on the desperate courses now begun? On the theory of 
an inveterate Chinese resolution to drive out or kill out all intruding 
foreigners, the suppression so provided would not be suppression at 
all. It would be tantamount to a murderous shot with retirement to 
reload. It would be renewal of effort five years to come, after five 
years more of awakening, and with twice the difference that was 
found at Tien-tsin in the provision and the use of arms. 

Unless upon the supposition of a reserve policy—as perhaps at 
St. Petersburg—it is hardly conceivable that suppression of this kind 
could be satisfactory to any of the Powers concerned. It is not as if 
it could be made effective by the seizure of arms and agreement to 
forbid importation. Put smuggling out of account, and we have 
then to remember that ‘ excellent modern arms and ammunition ’ are 
manufactured in Chinese arsenals, and that in a country of remote 
distances, sprinkled with cities where swarm ingenious artificers, 
there would be no lack of arms to vindicate the awakening.' Then 
how would allied and endangered Europe stand in that case, and 
what course should it agree upon? We know how the idea of 
stamping out the revolt is expressed. It is expressed in a series of 
battles and assaults in which desperate mobs are beaten down and 
scattered till the remnant is convinced that its barbaric purpose 
cannot succeed. And in that idea punishment on the broadest scale, 
of the most effective character, and the least likely to err, is included. 
But all united Europe cannot contrive its fulfilment if Li has the 
will and has command enough to bid the revolt melt away. Of 
course he may have neither the one nor the other, or the one with- 
out the other ; in which case the pro-China rebellion will continue to 
strike and be struck at until it tires of the episode or till half the 
world is aflame. It is to be remembered, however, as bearing not 
on this point alone, that the secret societies afford swift and far- 
reaching machinery for the communication of orders, instructions, 


* ‘Lord Charles Beresford gave an account of seven arsenals in China at most of 
which excellent modern arms and ammunition were being manufactured. At Shanghai 
he found 102 guns, from the 3-pounder to the 9-2 inch, all of Elswick design, in full 
progress ; and he remonstrated with the Mandarin in charge upon the large and use- 
less expenditure of money incurred by the manufacture of heavy artillery which could 
have nothing to do with the maintenance of the integrity of China.’ We are told 
that the Mandarin ‘seemed to think that there was some force in these remarks.’-— 
Times, the 19th of July. 
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hints, from the directors of the movement to the people. The 
likelier thing, then, seems to be that Li-Hung-Chang’s intention, at 
the same time his commission, includes the expedient of putting the 
revolt away out of sight; thereby leaving the European Governments 
to determine whether to be content with an ostensible suppression 
with the unsatisfactory consequences above described, or to call back 
the revolt and force on a conflict which may alter the destinies of 
Europe and Asia for centuries to come. A difficult matter to agree 
upon, and agreement is essential. 


This brings us to a question which had no distinct existence six 
weeks ago, but now stands foremost, large as the Sphinx. 

What effect upon the plans, what change in the policy of the 
various States concerned with China, has been wrought by the dis- 
covery that the rebellion is what it is—a national movement; a 
rising indistinguishable from what is elsewhere called patriotic, except 
that the impulse to it is fortified by the fiercest and most obstinate 
race-hatred now to be found on earth?? Though they had evidently 
no conception of such a movement till Legation Street was burnt, 
the Governments of England, Russia, France, Germany, Japan are 
aware of it now ; perceiving at the same time that the ground upon 
which their expectations and their projects were built has entirely 
given way. We know what our own expectation was—that we 
should contrive to hold our commercial settlements and spheres in 
peace. We know the German policy—to do as we have done in the 
ways of getting. The French—the same with flags and ribbons: a 
more gallant and military style. The Russian project—was Russian. 
Much more might be said of it, but little need be: I shall only 
quote a saying lately attributed to a Russian person of quality— 
‘China is our India.’ The Japanese dream, but no less a confident 
ambition, has been already mentioned. Japan was to ‘ take hold’ of 
China ; first to subjugate its people by terror of her arms and then 
hy the splendour of her intellectual activities ; to civilise the Chinese ; 
to drill the Chinese; to command the Chinese, and bring their 
hundreds of millions into a Mongolian confederation that should sweep 
the world. A trifle, but—voild. Six weeks ago such were the well- 
settled ambitions, policies, and plans of the five Powers above named. 

What are they now? Supposing that the much-dreaded Con- 
ference of which we heard so much were held next week, what 
modifications of view and design would be brought to it? It is hard 
to guess, of course; but there is little hazard in saying that none of 
the old views and designs can remain unconsidered, and that most of 


2 «Even the intense conservatism of the Chinese is not so important a factor in 
the question as that instinctive antipathy to Europeans which seems to dwell in 
every tissue of their bodies and run through their veins with every drop of their 
blood.’—Major Younghusband. 
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them are uprooted and adrift. This they might be without being 
quite destroyed. But upon the most natural, most reasonable and 
evidential explanation of the Chinese upheaval, that is their un- 
expected case. Assume the rising to be what it seems, and what its 
impulse, its natural character, its antecedents, and the unity of its 
manifestations over a vast country declare it to be, and the conclusion 
must be this: that where the foreigner thought himself safe in 
China his foundations fail ; and that the Russian dream of ‘ capturing’ 
the Government of China, the Japanese dream of annexing it, must 
be dreamt all over again in different conditions if ever at all. On 
the theory that these disturbances are partly the consequence, partly 
the contrivance, of palace intrigues, family factions, in which there 
is a Government party and a rebel party, such ambitious illusions 
can of course be maintained. On the same theory our own conduct 
may be misguided in other-directions to other ends ; and so with as 
many nations as have interests to protect or ambitions to serve in 
China. But all that is happening in that Empire now should be 
convincing that it is an erroneous theory, mainly grounded upon 
false and egotistical assumptions. Palace intrigues? very likely. 
Family factions? dynastic fears?—more than probable; and it is 
also more than probable that among the governing spirits of China 
whose names we are becoming familiar with there are violent dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the wiser means of working the affairs of the 
country. But, speaking broadly—which is enough, since we have 
to deal with China upon the broader considerations presented to us 
—there is no Government party and there are no rebels in China in 
the sense intended by those who draw the distinction. In this great 
matter all think and all would act alike, because all feel alike; and 
this feeling is created by what makes Chinamen. In changing one 
Chinese Government for another it could not be hoped that any- 
thing else would change, unless for a little while and superficially. 
Decapitate a thousand rebels, and still nothing would change, unless 
for a time, during which the ‘awakening ’ would continue and prepare 
another explosion. For it is not to be supposed but that the 
awakening will go on. There may be breaks in its manifestation. 
It is improbable that what we are witnessing is the last act ofa 
tragical lever de rideau. But if we accept the guidance of precedent, 
reason, and the nature of things, we shall choose the conclusion that 
an awakening thus far begun is unlikely to cease where there is so 
much to further and so little to arrest it. How much can be done 
by the secret societies, uncontrolled by Europe, and either in 
obedience to or by influence upon the governing authorities in China, 
should not be forgotten. 

In what manner or in what degree these considerations will weigh 
with the Powers now called ‘the allies’ I do not presume to guess. 
At present two of these Powers seem inclined to put them aside 
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altogether. Various indications suggest that both Russia and Japan 
propose to act on the original Government-and-rebel assumption ; 
but whether because they still believe it correct, or whether because 
it seems more favourable to their better policy, or whether to conceal 
for a time the consciousness of baffled hopes and calculations, is 
uncertain. What does appear certain is that both Russia and Japan 
aimed at obtaining the control of China through the subjugation 
of an effete and imbecile Government, with such consequences for the 
rest of the world as many an alarmed imagination has pictured. The 
attack of Japan in 1894 was for the fulfilment of that idea. The inter- 
ference of Russia was to prevent Japan; and, notoriously, the 
prodigious activity and expenditure of Russia in the Far East 
had the Japanese object in view. The hopes of either Power must 
have been based on the common idea of China as politically spirit- 
less and otherwise defenceless ; nor is there any reason to doubt that 
the Russian Government expected to have China in its pocket in a 
very few years. On the Government-and-rebel theory that would 
still be a possible expectation, though much diminished, and there- 
fore is not to be given up lightly. As for Japan, even though her 
Government had to give up the hope which her admirable war- 
preparations were intended to serve (I do not suggest that it ever 
was given up), she was still a Power to be reckoned with by bargain 
or what not before China could be Russia’s India. But a China 
awakened at this rate would upset the Japanese calculations as much 
as the Russian; wherefore it is but natural that Japan also should 
cling to the Government-and-rebel theory—which will not hold. 

But it is always possible for courageous and well-armed States to 
make new calculations when others break down. As we have said, 
the Russian and the Japanese dream may yet be dreamed over again 
under different conditions, and this it is as well to be prepared for. 
When these two nations were most at enmity my belief was that the 
quarrel would probably end in a Russo-Japanese entente. The con- 
ditions have now changed ; but for reasons which cannot be developed 
on the present occasion I think that possibility should not be dis- 
missed. Some of these considerations, however, may be indicated. 
An awakened China will not endure a Japanese directorship, 
without which an arrangement between the two would have small 
charm for the Japanese. But an attempt in any guise to confederate 
an awakened Japan and an awakened China would bring the whole 
civilised world upon both—upon Japan first. Therefore it seems as 
if Japanese ambition will be definitely turned from that direction. 
But the greater aims of Russia in China being disappointed and 
thrown back, the more closely will it stick to Korea, for obvious 
reasons; by which Japan again suffers. But suppose the Czar’s Govern- 
ment determined not to take the Chinese rebufi—determined to raise 
a war of conquest where diplomacy and the show of force were to win the 
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day? Such a war might be lawfully raised upon the provocation in 
Manchuria. Much else would follow from it, but for one thing it 
would revive the Japanese power of bargaining. 

As yet, however, no one can say what courses the Russian Govern- 
ment, profoundly concerned as it is, may choose to follow in arrangement 
with France and Germany. But for ourselves, [ cannot doubt what 
is the right ground to go upon. We must not remain in the Govern- 
ment-and-rebel error, howsoever or by whomsoever presented ; nor in 
the mistake that China is spiritless, effete, incapable of union and 
organisation even under stress of the commonest and fiercest passions 
of mankind. We should understand (and now I speak the words of 
a proved authority of the highest rank) that ‘the Chinese rising is a 
manifestation against the slow absorption of the country by foreigners, 
and against the enforcement of refurms which the mass of the Chinese 
do not want. A truly national movement,’ which, as it is directed 
against the very lives of foreigners, ‘ must be suppressed.’ But it isa 
rising that will break out again and again if its provocations continue. 
So says Herr von Brandt, for many years German Minister at Pekin ; 
and in so saying he uses language far stronger than any I have quoted. 
Punishment for murderous lawlessness of course there must be, and to 
be fitting and politic it should be severe. But afterwards it will be 
wise to consider the dictum of the learned Von Brandt, that ‘ the 
system of dealing with the Chinese will have to be altered materially ;’ 
and most wise will it be to think once, twice, and thrice before com- 
mitting England to any scheme of conquest and partition I doubt 
whether it is seriously thought of, for that matter ; and believe that 
a more speedy and complete plan for throwing the whole world into 
violent confusion could not be devised. Combination betimes to 
hedge in, confine, repress the Yellow Peril is another matter; but 
whether the Russian Government for one reason, the Japanese 
Government for another, would sanction such a confederacy, is 
doubtful. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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VENGEANCE AND AFTERWARDS 


NEVER put out your arm further than you can draw it back. The 
wisdom of this French proverb is eminently applicable to public 
oceasions in which policy is influenced, and to some extent rightly 
influenced, by passion. Such an occasion has arisen, and it is on this 
account I should like to utter a word of caution. 

The crimes of which, according to the best attainable evidence, 
Peking has just been the scene will, one may safely assume, live in 
the world’s memory with the same evil immortality as attaches to 
the Sicilian Vespers, the Reign of Terror in France, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the butchery of Cawnpore, and other outrages of a 
like kind which cannot be recalled-without a shudder. No words can 
add to the horror of the deeds of devilry by which the European 
residents in the Chinese capital, as there is still too much reason to 
believe, have literally been done to death, without respect to rank or 
age or nationality or sex. Nor even is this the worst. There is 
too much reason to fear that those victims of the Yellow Terror 
who were not fortunate enough to be killed fighting had their lives 
ended under every circumstance of cruelty and atrocity which a 
diabolical ingenuity could devise. 

Amongst the victims were, we haveevery reason to fear, men, women, 
and children of our own blood andrace. There is no cause therefore 
for wonder if a cry for vengeance should be raised in England more 
loudly perhaps than in any other country. If such acry had not been 
raised, I, for one, should have felt that Englishmen had cause for 
shame. It is not my wish therefore to dispute the justice, I might 
almost say the righteousness, of the popular demand for the condign 
punishment of the Celestial Empire, supposing such punishment to 
be possible. Is it possible? that is the question. 

I have no doubt that the combined armies of Europe and Japan can, 
if they resolve to do so, succeed ultimately in reaching and occupying 
Peking. But when they have got there I fail to see how they are to 
carry out their mission of vengeance in any way adequate to the 
offence. In bygone days Peking would, under similar circumstances, 
have been burnt to the ground and its inhabitants put to the sword 
after the city had been sacked and looted by an infuriated soldiery. 
But England, and most, if not all, the Continental Powers cannot sanc- 
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tion reprisals which ‘would stagger humanity.’ The conscience of 
Christendom would be shocked at any wholesale butchery of the 
population of Peking. If, which is most unlikely, we could capture 
the Dowager Empress, or any of the Ministers, the chief Mandarins, 
and the members of the Tsung-li-Yamen, we might possibly assume, 
without any very rigid investigation, that they were directly or in- 
directly responsible for the assassination of the Ambassadors and of 
the inmates of the Legations, and might send them to the gallows 
without compunction. But when we have to deal with the rank 
and file I utterly fail to conceive how we are to distinguish between 
innocent and guilty. The true history of the massacre will, in all 
likelihood, never be ascertained. It certainly cannot be discovered 
by military courts of inquiry, which could not resort to torture as a 
means of compelling confession, and which, so long as British officers 
took part in their proceedings, could not consent to order the execu- 
tion of men in cold blood of whose guilt there was no trustworthy 
evidence forthcoming. If therefore our troops and those of our allies 
are not to be allowed to ‘run amuck’ like a mad Malay, the 
retribution we should be able to inflict in any case would be utterly 
inadequate to avenge the outrages committed. Moreover, the one 
point on which all authorities on China seem to be agreed is that 
the Chinaman is indifferent to death to a degree incomprehensible by 
Western nations. I doubt therefore whether, even if there were no 
other objection to the proceeding, the wholesale execution of the 
inhabitants of Peking would inspire any salutary terror into the 
Celestial mind. 

Taking into consideration the facts that the Continental Powers 
and Japan are agreed upon sending forces in order to exact retribu- 
tion, that British troops have already fought at Tien-tsin side by 
side with Russians, Germans, and Japanese, and that a very large 
portion, probably a majority, of the victims of the massacres were 
British subjects, it may be impossible for us at the present juncture 
to avoid furnishing a contingent to the expedition—unhappily no 
longer, I fear, a relief expedition—which is now being organised for 
an advance on Peking. But I am convinced that long before the 
expedition is over England will see cause to regre’ her participation 
—however obligatory—in a hopeless attempt to exact retribution in 
respect of a crime for which retribution is no longer possible. Any 
retaliation we can inflict upon Peking can only at the best be a grue- 
some sequel to a ghastly tragedy. 

It is idle to cling any longer to the delusion that the massacre 
of Peking was due to an isolated outbreak of fanaticism confined to 
the capital, instigated by secret societies without the sanction of the 
Government of China, carried out by mob violence, and capable 
therefore of easy suppression, when the passion of the populace hai 
lost its fury. On the contrary, there seems every reason to believe 
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that the massacre was part and parcel of a deliberate plan, approved, 
if not initiated, by the Government, supported by the leading men of 
China, commanding the sympathy of the Chinese nation, and designed 
for the expulsion of all foreigners from Chinese soil, the overthrow of 
all foreign influence, and the restoration of the old order of things 
which existed before outside Barbarians were allowed a footing within 
the Celestial Empire. The mere fact that China has followed up the 
murder of the Ambassadors by a declaration of war against Russia, 
and by the invasion of Russian territory, is proof, if proof is wanted, 
that we have to deal not with a local riot, but with a war between the 
East and the West, a war in which if we engage at all we shall in all 
likelihood have to fight to the bitter end. In as far as an opinion 
can be formed from the present aspect of affairs, any punitive expedi- 
tion against Peking can only be undertaken as part of a general cam- 
paign against the Celestial Empire: and such an expedition, it would 
appear, cannot be undertaken with any chance of success for some 
months to come. A period of grace is therefore happily vouchsafed 
to us to consider whether it is or is not the duty or the interest of 
England to take an active, or at all events a leading, part in the im- 
pending conflict. 

The advocates of intervention will assert that all England desires 
is to perform her share in avenging the cruelties inflicted on 
our countrymen who were massacred at Peking. The assertion, I 
have no doubt, will be made in perfect good faith, but I am at a loss 
to understand how a policy of limited and restricted intervention can 
be carried out in practice. It is obvious that if the allied armies reach 
Peking and exact such retribution as is demanded by the exigencies 
of the situation, this retribution must stimulate the innate hatred 
of the foreigner, which forms the backbone of the national uprising 
throughout China. Supposing the vindication of our authority should 
be responded to, as there is every reason to expect, by fresh outrages 
against European officials, traders, and missionaries in any part of the 
huge, inaccessible, and teeming provinces of China, how could England 
possibly withdraw her contingent from the allied forces and refuse to 
assist in putting out the conflagration she herself had assisted in 
kindling? The answer is obvious. If we once begin a war with 
China we shall be obliged, whatever our original intentions may 
have been, to go farther. If it is possible to entertain the hope 
that our fellow-countrymen are still alive, then I should be the first 
to argue that the force of the British Empire should be exerted to 
effect their rescue from death and worse than death. But to avenge 
their death at the cost of engaging in a war with China is a different 
affair. 

I have no authority to discuss Chinese affairs in virtue of any 
personal knowledge or observation. All I wish todois to put forward 
the common-sense view of the man in the street. From this point 
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of view it appears to me our one Imperial interest in China is 
the protection of our trade. That trade, roughly speaking, is con- 
ducted through the Treaty Ports, which we can perfectly well defend 
so long as we retain our maritime supremacy, without the assistance 
of any other Power. It would, of course, be for our advantage as 
traders if the interior of China were well administered, if railroads 
could be opened up, and if the wretched system of local government 
by corruption and oppression could be replaced by a strong and en- 
lightened rule. Still, under the present system, bad as it is, the 
products of the interior find their way into the markets of the Treaty 
Ports, and will continue to find their way whoever reigns in Peking. 
We have not the wish, even if we had the power, to annex any portion 
of the interior of China. Intervention, as our experience has taught 
us, eventuates of necessity in annexation: and by annexation we 
have nothing to gain and much to lose. On such an issue as this 
plain speaking is desirable. I do not hesitate therefore to say that 
the probable results of a European intervention in China must be 
the ultimate conquest of the Empire by one of the intervening 
Powers, or its partition between two or more of these Powers. 
These are not results which England can afford to contemplate with 
indifference, still less with satisfaction. Our interest therefore, for 
the time being, is to maintain the status quo in China. If China is 
to be partitioned, it may turn out, hereafter, to be essential for the 
welfare of the British Empire to have a fair share in the partition. I 
trust the necessity may not arise, but if it should arise, the fact that 
we have not wasted our military strength by invading Cuina will not, 
to say the least, impair our right to enforce the acceptance of any 
demands that we, as the chief naval Power of the world, deem it 
fair and reasonable to make for the protection of our Imperial 
interests. 

Moreover, though, under any circumstances I can foresee, [ 
should deprecate any direct intervention in Chinese affairs on the 
part of England, my opinion might possibly be modified if I could 
see any possibility of England’s taking the leading position in the 
iavasion of China and its consequent reconstruction. But under 
existing circumstances England, if she interferes at all, must of 
necessity take a subordinate position. To anyone who is willing to 
look facts in the face, it is manifest that England, while she is 
engaged in establishing her supremacy in South Africa, cannot, even 
if she wished, send such a force to China as would justify her in 
arrogating to herself the control of the campaign. To use a 
financial phrase, England, if she juined an International Syndicate 
for the reconstruction of China, must enter it on the ground floor or 
not at all. The first alternative being for the time out of question, 
I for one should prefer the latter. To my mind it would be 
midsummer madness for England to associate herself with a number 
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of Powers, each one of whom would be seeking her own advantage, 
and whose only common bond of union would be their jealousy of 
the British Empire. England acting by herself alone might con- 
ceivably reconstruct China with advantage to herself and benefit to 
the reconstructed country, though even then I doubt greatly 
whether the game would be worth the candle. But in any inter- 
national concert Russia and Japan would inevitably be the foremost 
military Powers, and England would be fortunate if her influence 
weighed more than that of either France or Germany. That this 
should be so may be matter for regret, but that it must be so is 
beyond a question. I am willing toadmit, for the sake of argument, 
that all the Powers participating in a joint campaign with the view 
of exacting due punishment for the massacres of Peking might have 
a loyal and single-hearted desire to obtain adequate compensation 
for their common wrongs. But to suppose they would act loyally 
towards each other and especially toward England, in not rendering 
that compensation conducive to their own aims and interests, is to 
betray an utter ignorance of human nature. Joint alliances have, 
as a rule, ended in a conflict between the allies. There is every 
reason to expect that the Russian, Japanese, French, German, and 
British alliance would not prove an exception to this rule. 

Even if there was any wish on the part of England to embark 
upon a war with China, the present is not the time any rational 
person would select for such an enterprise. The South African 
campaign has not yet reached a stage when our armies could safely 
be withdrawn. We are not therefore at present in a position to lock 
up large forces in a remote expedition. The hostility recently 
manifested towards this country by well-nigh all our neighbours 
cannot but give us cause for reflection. How far this hostility is 
reasonable is not the question. All we care to know is that this 
animosity exists and must be taken into account in any discussion of 
our foreign policy. The efforts we are making, and must continue to 
make, in order to increase our military as well as our naval strength 
are based on a conviction that as things stand our position is 
insecure. Our hands are full enough already; and neither the 
British Government nor the British nation have any desire to extend 
our Imperial liabilities, if their extension can be avoided without 
loss or disgrace. Supposing the conquest of China had been effected 
and the possession of the conquered country had been offered to us 
as a gift, the offer would most certainly have been declined with 
thanks. If this is so, why in the name of common sense should we 
go to war for the sake of acquiring new dominions, which we should 
hesitate to accept even if we could obtain them without any resort 
to hostilities? These truths are so obvious that their reiteration may 
seem superfluous. 

I have no fear that Kngland will ever consciously or of set 
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purpose enter on a war which, if it prove successful, must end in the 
partition of China. What Iam afraid of is that we may drift into 
war. I sympathise fully with the indignation felt throughout 
England at the massacre of our countrymen. I share fully the 
popular sentiment that this outrage ought not to be left unpunished. 
I therefore appreciate the risk of our being induced to take part in a 
punitive expedition which must almost inevitably develop into a 
general war. It is on this account I have it so much at heart that 
we should make it known beforehand, both to ourselves and to the 
world, that any English armed intervention in Chinese affairs is 
strictly limited to the vindication of our outraged honour. As soon 
as we have brought home to the Chinese mind a conviction that 
Englishmen cannot be murdered with impunity we shall have 
effected our purpose, and should by rights leave China ‘ to stew in 
her own juice.’ If this purpose of ours is made clear beforehand, 
our participation in a punitive expedition need not necessarily 
involve our joining in any further hostilities with China. I fully 
admit that any ‘ thus far and no further’ policy is always difficult of 
execution and attended with danger. All I can plead for the 
course I recommend is that by its adoption the difficulty and the 
danger are reduced to a minimum. 

The view I have endeavoured to express is one that may 
reasonably be entertained even by persons who, like myself, have 
little or no knowledge of China, without their laying themselves 
open to the charge of discussing matters beyond their know- 
ledge. No special acquaintance with Chinese affairs is requisite to 
form an opinion that England would be ill advised in co-operat- 
ing with allies embarked on a campaign which is calculated to 
bring about, whether intentionally or unintentionally, the partition 
of the Celestial Empire. I have thought, too, that possibly a word of 
warning against the peril of our drifting into war with China might 
come with greater force from one who, in as far as he is known at all 
as a publicist, is known chiefly as an advocate of an Imperialist—or, 
as many people would prefer to call it, a Jingo—policy. I hope there- 
fore I may be excused if, in our present most painful and most critical 
position, I have ventured to advise my fellow-countrymen not to 
allow their just and righteous indignation to blind them to the risk 
of impetuous action, and to avoid putting out their arm further than 
the point at which it can be withdrawn with safety and without loss 
of dignity. " 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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